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TO 


Wea bev R OUD ESO.) ERS. 


To you, my dear William, I dedicate these miscella- 
neous compositions, old and new, as to a true friend, dear | 
to me in your own person, and in your family, and in 
the special claim which your brother Hurrell has upon 
my memory ;—as one, who, amid unusual trials of 
friendship, has always been fair to me, never unkind ;— 
as one, who has followed the long course of controversy, 
of which these Volumes are a result and record, with 
a large sympathy for those engaged in it, and a deep 
sense of the responsibilities of religious inquiry, and the 
sacredness of religious truth. 

Whatever may be your judgment of portions of their 
contents, which are not always in agreement with each 
other, you will, I know, give them a ready welcome, when 
offered to your acceptance as the expression, such as it 
is, of the author’s wish, in the best way he can, of con- 
necting his name with yours, 


I am, my dear William Froude, 


Most affectionately yours, 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
August 1, 1871. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THESE Essays, with the exception of the last, were 
written while their author was Fellow of Oriel, and a 
member of the Established Church. They are now 
after many years republished, mainly for the following 
reason :— 

He does not hold now, on certain important points, 
the opinions to which he gave expression then; yet 
he cannot destroy what he has once put into print: 
“Litera scripta manet.” He might suppress it for a 
time ; but, sooner or later, his power over it will cease. 
And then, if either in its matter or its drift, it is 
adapted to benefit the cause, which it was intended to 
support when it was given to the world, it will be re- 
published in spite of his later disavowal of it. In order 
to anticipate the chance of its being thus used after his 
death, the only way open to him is, while living, without 
making alterations, which would destroy its original 
character and force, to accompany it with additions 
calculated to explain why it has ceased to approve itself 
to his own judgment. If he does as much as this, he 
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may reasonably hope, that either no reprint of it will 
be made hereafter, or that the reprint of his first 
thoughts will in fairness be allowed to carry with it 
a reprint of his second. This, accordingly, has been 
his attempt in the present edition of these Essays, as 
far as they demand it of him; and he is sanguine that 
he has been able to reduce what is uncatholic in them, 
whether in argument or statement, to the position of 
those “ Difficultates”” which figure in dogmatic treatises 
of theology, which by their incisiveness court the favour- 
able attention of the Protestant reader, and are elabo- | 
rately drawn out, and set forth to the best advantage, 
in order that they may be the more carefully and 
satisfactorily answered. 

A further “difficulty,” he is well aware, remains 
behind. With the run of men, the mere fact that a 
doctrine is disputed, is a sufficient reason for considering 
it disputable ; and the spectacle of two sides of a great 
ecclesiastical question advocated with equal earnestness 
by one and the same author, tends necessarily to create 
in them a despondent, or liberalistic, or sceptical habit 
of mind on the subject of religious truth altogether. 
He is sorrowfully conscious that his course in life, and 
the writings with which he has all along accompanied 
it, are open to this reproach. He can but say for 
himself that such a misfortune has been a necessity of 
his position; the position of a man, who, from various 
circumstances, has been obliged through so many years 
to think aloud. Who is there of us all, who would be 
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pleased, or could bear, to have all his thoughts, as 
current events elicited them, contemporaneously put 
upon paper? Yet this has been the author’s lot. How- 
ever, he has touched upon the subject, not to excuse 
himself, but in order that these volumes should go out 
to the world with such an express recognition on his 
part of an evil, which he deeply feels to be incidental 
to them, as may serve as a caution, and, if so be, a 
safeguard against it. 

The first Essay was written in 1828, for the London 
Review; the second in 1835, for the Zvacts for the 
Times ; the last in 1846, for the Dublin Review; the 
rest for the British Critic, between 1837 and 1842. 
They are arranged chronologically, except that, for the 
convenience of the volumes, Essays IX. and X. have 
changed places. 

In this Edition the Note upon St. Tonaties Epistles 
is no longer to be found, being transposed to a more 
suitable place in “Tracts Theological and Ecclesi- 
astical ;” and in its stead is inserted an. Article from 
the British Critic, which has not till now been re- 
printed. 
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BOM ino WEL REPRE RENCE WTO 
miialOE ES POR TICS. 


E propose to offer some speculations of our own 
on Greek Tragedy, and on Poetry in general, as 
suggested by the doctrine of Aristotle on the subject. 


I 


Aristotle considers the excellence of a tragedy to 
depend upon its plot—and, since a tragedy, as such, is 
obviously the exhibition of an action, no one can deny 
his statement to be abstractedly true. Accordingly, he 
directs his principal attention to the economy of the 
fable ; determines its range of subjects, delineates its 
proportions, traces its progress from a complication of 
incidents to their just and satisfactory settlement, in- 
vestigates the means of making a train of events striking 
or affecting, and shows how the exhibition of character 
may be made subservient to the purpose of the action. 
His treatise is throughout interesting and valuable. It 
is one thing, however, to form the deau ideal of a tragedy 
on scientific principles ; another to point out the actual 
beauty of a particular school of dramatic composition. 
The Greek tragedians are not generally felicitous in the 
construction of their plots. Aristotle, then, rather tells 
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us what Tragedy should be, than what Greek Tragedy 
really was. And this doubtless was the intention of the 
philosopher. Since, however, the Greek drama has 
obtained so extended and lasting a celebrity, and yet 
its excellence does not fall under the strict rules of the 
critical art, we have to inquire in what it consists. 

That the charm of Greek Tragedy does not ordinarily 
arise from scientific correctness of plot, is certain as a 
matter of fact. Seldom does any great interest arise 
from the action ; which, instead of being progressive and 
sustained, is commonly either a mere necessary condition 
of the drama, or a convenience for the introduction of 
matter more important than itself. It is often stationary 
—often irregular—sometimes either wants or outlives 
the catastrophe. In the plays of A¢schylus it is always 
simple and inartificial ; in four out of the seven there is 
hardly any plot at all; and, though it is of more pro- 
minent importance in those of Sophocles, yet even here 
the GEedipus at Colonus is a mere series of incidents, and 
the Ajax a union of two separate subjects ; while in the 
Philoctetes, which is apparently busy, the circumstances 
of the action are but slightly connected with the 
dénouement. ‘The carelessness of Euripides in the con- 
struction of his plots is well known. The action then 
will be more justly viewed as the vehicle for introducing 
the personages of the drama, than as the principal 
object of the poet’s art ; it is not in the plot, but in the 
characters, sentiments, and diction, that the actual merit 
and poetry of the composition are found. To show this 
to the satisfaction of the reader, would require a minuter 
investigation of details than our present purpose admits ; 
yet a few instances in point may suggest others to the 
memory. 

For instance, in neither the GEdipus Coloneus nor the 
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Philoctetes, the two most beautiful plays of Sophocles, 
is the plot striking ; but how exquisite is the delineation 
of the characters of Antigone and CEdipus, in the former 
tragedy, particularly in their interview with Polynices, 
and the various descriptions of the scene itself which the 
Chorus furnishes! In the Philoctetes, again, it is the 
contrast between the worldly wisdom of Ulysses, the 
inexperienced frankness of Neoptolemus, and the sim- 
plicity of the afflicted Philoctetes, which constitutes the 
principal charm of the drama. Or we may instance 
the spirit and nature displayed in the grouping of the 
characters in the Prometheus, which is almost without 
action ; the stubborn enemy of the new dynasty of gods ; 
Oceanus trimming, as an accomplished politician, with 
the change of affairs; the single-hearted and generous 
Nereids ; and Hermes, the favourite and instrument of 
the usurping potentate. So again, the beauties of the 
Thebz are almost independent of the plot; it is the 
Chorus which imparts grace and interest to the actionless 
scene ; and the speech of Antigone at the end, one of 
the most simply striking in any play, has, scientifically 
speaking, no place in the tragedy, which should already 
have been brought to its conclusion. Then again, amid 
the multitude of the beauties of the irregular Euripides, 
it would be obvious to notice the character of Alcestis, 
and of Clytemnestra in the Electra; the soliloquies 
of Medea; the picturesque situation of Ion, the minister 
of the Pythian temple ; the opening scene of the Orestes ; 
and the dialogues between Phzedra and her attendant in 
the Hippolytus, and the old man and Antigone in the 
Phoenissz ;—passages nevertheless which are either un- 
connected with the development of the plot, or of an 
importance superior to it. 

Thus the Greek drama, as a fact, was modelled on no 
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scientific principle. It was a pure recreation of the 
imagination, revelling without object or meaning beyond 
its own exhibition. Gods, heroes, kings, and dames, 
enter and retire: they may have a good reason for 
appearing,—they may have a very poor one; whatever 
it is, still we have no right to ask for it; the question is 
impertinent. Let us listen to their harmonious and 
majestic language, to the voices of sorrow, joy, com- 
passion, or religious emotion,—to the animated odes of 
the chorus. Why interrupt so transcendent a display 
of poetical genius by inquiries degrading it to the level 
of every-day events, and implying incompleteness in the 
action till a catastrophe arrives? The very spirit of 
beauty breathes through every part of the composition. 
We may liken the Greek drama to the music of the 
italian school; in which the wonder is, how so much 
richness of invention in detail can be accommodated to 
a style so simple and uniform. Each is the development 
of grace, fancy, pathos, and taste, in the respective media 
of representation and sound. 

However true then it may be, that one or two of the 
most celebrated dramas answer to the requisitions of 
Aristotle’s doctrine, still, for the most part, Greek Tragedy 
has its own distinct and peculiar praise, which must not 
be lessened by a criticism conducted on principles, 
whether correct or not, still leading to excellence of 
another character. This being as we hope shown, we 
shall be still bolder, and proceed to question even the 
sufficiency of the rules of Aristotle for the production 
of dramas of the highest order. These rules, it would 
appear, require a fable not merely natural and unaffected, 
as a vehicle of more poetical matter, but one laboured 
and complicated, as the sole legitimate channel of tragic 
effect ; and thus tend to withdraw the mind of the poet 
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from the spontaneous exhibition of pathos or imagi- 
nation to a minute diligence in the formation of a 
plot. 


2. 


To explain our views on the subject, we will institute 
a short comparison between three tragedies, the Aga- 
memnon, the CEdipus, and the Bacche, one of each of 
the tragic poets, as to which, by reference to Aristotle’s 
principles, we think it will be found that the most 
perfect in plot is not the most poetical. 

I. Of these, the action of the CEdipus Tyrannus is 
frequently instanced by the critic as a specimen of judg- 
ment and skill in the selection and combination of the 
incidents ; and in this point of view it is truly a masterly 
composition. The clearness, precision, certainty, and 
vigour with which the line of the action moves on to its 
termination is admirable. The character of Cédipus, 
too, is finely drawn, and identified with the development 
of the action. 

2. The Agamemnon of A‘%schylus presents us with 
the slow and difficult birth of a portentous secret—an 
event of old written in the resolves of destiny, a crime 
long meditated in the bosom of the human agents. 
The Chorus here has an importance altogether wanting 
in the Chorus of the Gédipus. They throw a pall of 
ancestral honour over the bier of the hereditary monarch, 
which would have been unbecoming in the case of the 
upstart king of Thebes. Till the arrival of Agamemnon, 
they occupy our attention, as the prophetic organ, not 
commissioned indeed, but employed by heaven, tu pro- 
claim the impending horrors. Succeeding to the brief 
intimation of the watcher who opens the play, they seem 
oppressed with forebodings of woe and crime which 
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they can neither justify nor analyze. The expression 
of their anxiety forms the stream in which the plot flows 
—everything, even news of joy, takes a colouring from 
the depth of their gloom. On the arrival of the king, 
they retire before Cassandra, a more regularly com- 
missioned prophetess ; who, speaking first in figure, then 
in plain terms, only ceases that we may hear the voice 
of the betrayed monarch himself, informing us of the 
striking of the fatal blow. Here, then, the very simplicity 
of the fable constitutes its especial beauty. The death 
of Agamemnon is intimated at first—it is accomplished 
at last; throughout we find but the growing in volume 
and intensity of one and the same note—it is a working 
up of one musical ground, by figure and imitation, into 
the richness of combined harmony. But we look in 
vain for the progressive and thickening incidents of the 
C£dipus. 

3. The action of the Bacchz is also simple. It is the 
history of the reception of the worship of Bacchus in 
Thebes ; who, first depriving Pentheus of his reason, and 
thereby drawing him on to his ruin, reveals his own 
divinity. The interest of the scene arises from the 
gradual process by which the derangement of the Theban 
kinz is effected, which is powerfully and originally de- 
scribed. It would be comic, were it unconnected with 
religion. As it is, it exhibits the grave irony of a god 
triumphing over the impotent presumption of man, the 
sport and terrible mischievousness of an insulted deity. 
It is an exemplification of the adage, “Quem deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat.” So delicately balanced is the 
action along the verge of the sublime and grotesque, 
that it is both solemn and humorous, without violence to 
the propriety of the composition: the mad fire of the 
Chorus, the imbecile mirth of old Cadmus and Tiresias, 
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and the infatuation of Pentheus, who is ultimately in- 
duced to dress himself in female garb to gain admit- 
tance among the Bacche, are made to harmonize 
with the terrible catastrophe which concludes the life 
of the intruder. Perhaps the victim’s first discovery 
of the disguised deity is the finest conception in this 
splendid drama. His madness enables him to dis- 
cern the emblematic horns on the head of Bacchus, 
which were hid from him when in his sound mind; yet 
this discovery, instead of leading him to an acknowledg- 
ment of the divinity, provides him only with matter for 
a stupid and perplexed astonishment : 

A Bull, thou seem’st to lead us; on thy head 

Horns have grown forth : wast heretofore a beast ? 

For such thy semblance now. 

This play is on the whole the most favourable speci- 
men of the genius of Euripides—not breathing the 
sweet composure, the melodious fulness, the majesty 
and grace of Sophocles ; nor rudely and overpoweringly 
tragic as Aéschylus ; but brilliant, versatile, imaginative, 
as well as deeply pathetic. Here then are two dramas 
of extreme poetical power, but deficient in skilfulness of 
plot. Are they on that account to be rated below the 
CEdipus, which, in spite of its many beauties, has not 
even a share of the richness and sublimity of either ? 


3. 

Aristotle, then, it must be allowed, treats dramatic 
composition more as an exhibition of ingenious work- 
manship, than as a free and unfettered effusion of genius, 
The inferior poem may, on his principle, be the better 
tragedy. He may indeed have intended solely to de- 
lineate the outward framework most suitable to the re- 
ception of the spirit of poetry, not to discuss the nature 
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of poetry itself. If so, it cannot be denied that, the 
poetry being given equal in the two cases, the more per- 
fect plot will merit the greater share of praise. And it 
may seem to agree with this view of his meaning, that 
he pronounces Euripides, in spite of the irregularity of 
his plots, to be, after all, the most tragic of the Greek 
dramatists, that is, inasmuch as he excels in his appeal 
to those passions which the outward form of the drama 
merely subserves. Still there is surely too much stress 
laid by the philosopher upon the artificial part ; which, 
after all, leads to negative, more than to positive excel- 
lence ; and should rather be the natural and, so to say, 
unintentional result of the poet’s feeling and imagina- 
tion, than be separated from them as the direct object of 
his care. Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge of Aristotle's 
sentiments by the fragment of his work which has come 
down to us. Yet as his natural taste led him to delight 
in the explication of systems, and in those absolute 
decisions which came of his vigorous talent for think- 
ing through large subjects, we may be allowed to suspect 
him of entertaining too cold and formal conceptions of 
the nature of poetical composition, as if its beauties 
were less subtile and delicate than they really are. A 
word has power to convey a world of information to the 
imagination, and to act as a spell upon the feelings; 
there is no need of sustained fiction,—often no room for 
it. The sudden inspiration, surely, of the blind Gédipus, 
in the second play bearing his name, by which he is 
enabled, “without a guide,” to lead the way to his place 
of death, in our judgment, produces more poetical effect 
than all the skilful intricacy of the plot of the Tyrannus, 
The latter excites an interest which scarcely lasts beyond 
the first reading—the former “ decies repetita placebit.” 
Some confirmation of the judgment we have ventured 
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to pass on the greatest of analytical philosophers, is the 
account he gives of the source of poetical pleasure ; 
which he almost identifies with a gratification of the 
reasoning faculty, placing it in the satisfaction derived 
from recognizing in fiction a resemblance to the realities 
of life—“ The spectators are led to recognize and to syl- 
logize what each thing is.” 

But as we have treated, rather unceremoniously, a de- 
servedly high authority, we will try to compensate for 
our rudeness by illustrating his general doctrine of the 
nature of Poetry, which we hold to be most true and 
philosophical, 


4. 


Poetry, according to Aristotle, is a representation of 
the ideal. Biography and history represent individual 
characters and actual facts ; poetry, on the contrary, gene- 
ralizing from the phenomenon of nature and life, supplies 
us with pictures drawn, not after an existing pattern, but 
after a creation of the mind. Fidelity is the primary 
merit of biography and history ; the essence of poetry is 
fiction. “ Poesis nihil aliud est,” says Bacon, “quam 
historiz imitatio ad placitum.” It delineates that per- 
fection which the imagination suggests, and to which as 
a limit the present system of Divine Providence actually 
tends. Moreover, by confining the attention to one 
series of events and scene of action, it bounds and 
finishes off the confused luxuriance of real nature; while, 
by a skilful adjustment of circumstances, it brings into 
sight the connexion of cause and effect, completes the 
dependence of the parts one on another, and harmonizes 
the proportions of the whole. It is then but the type 
and model of history or biography, if we may be allowed 
the comparison, bearing some resemblance to the abstract 
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mathematical formule of physics,before they are modified 
by the contingencies of atmosphere and friction. Hence, 
while it recreates the imagination by the superhuman 
loveliness of its views, it provides a solace for the mind 
broken by the disappointments and sufferings of actual 
life ; and becomes, moreover, the utterance of the inward 
emotions of a right moral feeling, seeking a purity and a 
truth which this world will not give. 

It follows that the poetical mind is one full of the 
eternal forms of beauty and perfection; these are its 
material of thought, its instrument and medium of obser- 
vation,—these colour each object to which it directs its 
view. It is called imaginative or creative, from the 
originality and independence of its modes of thinking, 
compared with the commonplace and matter-of-fact 
conceptions of ordinary minds, which are fettered down 
to the particular and individual. At the same time it 
feels a natural sympathy with everything great and 
splendid in the physical and moral world ; and selecting 
such from the mass of common phenomena, incorporates 
them, as it were, into the substance of its own creations, 
From living thus in a world of its own, it speaks the 
language of dignity, emotion, and refinement. Figure 
is its necessary medium of communication with man; 
for in the feebleness of ordinary words to express its 
ideas, and in the absence of terms of abstract perfection, 
the adoption of metaphorical language is the only poor 
means allowed it for imparting to others its intense 
feelings. A metrical garb has, in all languages, been 
appropriated to poetry—it is but the outward develop- 
ment of the music and harmony within. The verse, far 
from being a restraint on thetrue poet, is thegtitable index 
of his sense, and is adopted by his free and deliberate 
choice. We shall presently show the applicability of our 
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doctrine to the various departments of poetical compo- 
sition ; first, however, it will be right to volunteer an ex- 
planation which may save it from much misconception 
and objection. Let notour notion be thought arbitrarily to 
limit the number of poets, generally considered such. It 
will be found to lower particular works, or parts of works, 
rather than the authors themselves ; sometimes to dis- 
parage only the vehicle in which the poetry is conveyed. 
Thereis anambiguity in the word “poetry,” which is taken 
to signify both the gift itself, and the written compo- 
sition which is the result of it. Thus there is an appa- 
rent, but no real contradiction, in saying a poem may be 
but partially puvetical; in some passages more so than 
in others ; and sometimes not poetical at all) We only 
maintain, not that the writers forfeit the name of poet 
who fail at times to answer to our requisitions, but that 
they are poets only so far forth, and inasmuch as they do 
answer to them. We may grant, for instance, that the 
vulgarities of old Phoenix in the ninth Iliad, or of the 
nurse of Orestes in the Choephore, are in themselves un- 
worthy of their respective authors, and refer them to the 
wantonness of exuberant genius; and yet maintain that 
_the scenes in question contain much incidental poetry. 
Now and then the lustre of the true metal catches the 
eye, redeeming whatever is unseemly and worthless in 
_ the rude ore; still the ore is not the metal. Nay, some- 
times, and not unfrequently in Shakspeare, the introduc- 
tion of unpoetical matter may be necessary for the sake 
of relief, or as a vivid expression of recondite conceptions, 
and, as it were, to make friends with the reader’s imagi- 
nation. This necessity, however, cannot make the ad- 
ditions in themselves beautiful and pleasing. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, while we do not deny the incidental 
beauty of a poem, we are ashamed and indignant on 
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witnessing the unworthy substance in which that beauty 
is imbedded. This remark applies strongly to the im- 
moral compositions to which Lord Byron devoted his 
last years. 

5. 

Now to proceed with our proposed investigation. 

1. We will notice descriptive poetry first. Empedocles 
wrote his physics in verse, and Oppian his history of 
animals. Neither were poets—the one was an historian 
of nature, the other a sort of biographer of brutes. Yet 
a poet may make natural history or philosophy the 
material of his composition. But under his hands they 
are no longer a bare collection of facts or principles, but 
are painted with a meaning, beauty, and harmonious 
order not theirown. Thomson has sometimes been com- 
mended for the novelty and minuteness of his remarks 
upon nature. This is not the praise of a poet ; whose 
office rather is to represent known phenomena in a new 
connection or medium. In L’Allegro and Il Pense- 
roso the poetical magician invests the commonest scenes 
of a country life with the hues, first of a cheerful, then 
of a pensive imagination. It is the charm of the de- 
scriptive poetry of a religious mind, that nature is viewed 
in a moral connexion. Ordinary writers, for instance, 
compare aged men to trees in autumn—a gifted poet 
will in the fading trees discern the fading men.* Pastoral 
pcetry is a description of rustics, agriculture, and cattle, 
softened off and corrected from the rude health of nature. 
Virgil, and much more Pope and others, have run into 

* Thus :— 
** How quiet shows the woodland scene ! 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 


Reposing in decay serene, 
Like weary men when age is won,” ete, 
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the fault of colouring too highly ; instead of drawing 
generalized and ideal forms of shepherds, they have given 
us pictures of gentlemen and beaux. 

Their composition may be poetry, but it is not pastoral 
poetry. - 

2. The difference between poetical and _ historical 
narrative may be illustrated by the Tales Founded on 
Facts, generally of a religious character, so common in 
the present day, which we must not be thought to 
approve, because we use them for our purpose. The 
author finds in the circumstances of the case many par- 
ticulars too trivial for public notice, or irrelevant to the 
main story, or partaking perhaps too much of the pecu- 
liarity of individual minds: these he omits. He finds 
connected events separated from each other by time 
or place, or a course of action distributed among a 
multitude of agents; he limits the scene or duration of 
the tale, and dispenses with his host of characters by 
condensing the mass of incident and action in the history 
of a few. He compresses long controversies into a con- 
cise argument, and exhibits characters by dialogue, and 
(if such be his object) brings prominently forward the 
course of Divine Providence by a fit disposition of his 
materials. Thus he selects, combines, refines, colours, 
—in fact, poetizes. His facts are no longer actual, but 
ideal ; a tale founded on facts is a tale generalized from 
facts. The authors of Peveril of the Peak, and of Bram- 
bletye House, have given us their respective descriptions 
of the profligate times of Charles II. Both accounts are 
interesting, but for different reasons. That of the latter 
writer has the fidelity of history ; Walter Scott’s picture 
is the hideous reality, unintentionally softened and de- 
corated by the poetry of hisown mind. Miss Edgeworth 
sometimes apologizes for certain incident in her tales, by 
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stating they took place ‘‘ by one of those strange chances 
which occur in life, but seem incredible when found in 
writing.” Such an excuse evinces a misconception of 
the principle of fiction, which, being the perfection of the 
actual, prohibits the introduction of any such anomalies 
of experience. It is by a similar impropriety that 
painters sometimes introduce unusual sunsets, or other 
singular phenomena of lights and forms. Yet some of 
Miss Edgeworth’s works contain much poetry of narra- 
tive. Manceuvring is perfect in its way,—the plot and 
characters are natural, without being too real to be 
pleasing. 

3. Character is made poetical by a like process. The 
writer draws indeed from experience; but unnatural 
peculiarities are laid aside, and harsh contrasts recon- 
ciled. If it be said, the fidelity of the imitation is often 
its greatest merit, we have only to reply, that in such 
cases the pleasure is not poetical, but consists in the mere 
recognition. All novels and tales which introduce real 
characters, are in the same degree unpoetical. Portrait- 
painting, to be poetical, should furnish an abstract re- 
presentation of an individual; the abstraction being 
more rigid, inasmuch as the painting is confined to one 
point of time. The artist should draw independently 
of the accidents of attitude, dress, occasional feeling, 
and transient action. He should depict the general 
spirit of his subject—as if he were copying from memory, 
not from a few particular sittings. An ordinary painter 
will delineate with rigid fidelity, and will make a cari- 
cature; but the learned artist contrives so to temper 
his composition, as to sink all offensive peculiarities 
and hardnesses of individuality, without diminishing the 
striking effect of the likeness, or acquainting the casual 
spectator with the secret of his art. Miss Edgeworth’s 
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representations of the Irish character are actual, and not 
poetical—nor were they intended to be so. They are 
interesting, because they are faithful. If there is poetry 
about them, it exists in the personages themselves, not 
in her representation of them. She is only the accurate 
reporter in word of what was poetical in fact. Hence, 
moreover, when a deed or incident is striking in itself, a 
judicious writer is led to describe it in the most simple 
and colourless terms, his own being unnecessary ; for 
instance, if the greatness of the action itself excites the 
imagination, or the depth of the suffering interests the 
feelings. In the usual phrase, the circumstances are left 
“to speak for themselves,” 

Let it not be said that our doctrine is adverse to that 
individuality in the delineation of character, which is a 
principal charm of fiction. It is not necessary for the 
ideality of a composition to avoid those minuter shades 
of difference between man and man, which give to poetry 
its plausibility and life; but merely such violation of 
general nature, such improbabilities, wanderings, or 
coarsenesses, as interfere with the refined and delicate en- 
joyment of the imagination; which would have the 
elements of beauty extracted out of the confused multi- 
tude of ordinary actions and habits, and combined with 
consistency and ease. Nor does it exclude the introduc- 
tion of imperfect or odious characters. The original 
conception of a weak or guilty mind may have its in- 
trinsic beauty ; and much more so, when it is connected 
with a tale which finally adjusts whatever is reprehensible 
in the personages themselves. Richard and Iago are 
subservient to the plot. Moral excellence in some cha- 
racters may become even a fault. The Clytemnestra of 
Euripides is so interesting, that the divine vengeance, 
which is the main subject of the drama, seems almost 
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unjust. Lady Macbeth, on the contrary, is the concep- 
tion of one deeply learned in the poetical art. She is 
polluted with the most heinous crimes, and meets the 
fate she deserves. Yet there is nothing in the picture 
to offend the taste, and much to feed the imagination. 
Romeo and Juliet are too good for the termination to 
which the plot leads ; so are Ophelia and the Bride of 
Lammermoor. In these cases there is something incon- 
sistent with correct beauty, and therefore unpoetical. 
We do not say the fault could be avoided without sacri- 
ficing more than would be gained; still it is a fault. It 
is scarcely possible for a poet satisfactorily to connect 
innocence with ultimate unhappiness, when the notion of 
a future life is excluded. Honours paid to the memory 
of the dead are some alleviation of the harshness. In 
his use of the doctrine of a future life, Southey is ad- 
mirable. Other writers are content to conduct their 
heroes to temporal happiness ;—Southey refuses present 
comfort to his Ladurlad, Thalaba, and Roderick, but 
carries them on through suffering to another world. The 
death of his hero is the termination of the action; yet 
so little in two of them, at least, does this catastrophe 
excite sorrowful feelings, that some readers may be 
startled to be reminded of the fact. If a melancholy is 
thrown over the conclusion of the Roderick, it is from 
the peculiarities of the hero’s previous history. 

4. Opinions, feelings, manners, and customs, are made 
poetical by the delicacy or splendour with which they 
are expressed, This is seen in the ode, elegy, sonnei, 
and dallad ; in which a single idea, perhaps, or familiar 
occurrence, is invested by the poet with pathos or 
dignity. The ballad of Old Robin Gray will serve for 
an instance, out of a multitude; again, Lord Byron’s 
Hebrew Melody, beginning, ‘“‘ Were my bosom as false,” 
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etc.; or Cowper’s Lines on his Mother’s Picture; or 
Milman’s Funeral Hymn in the Martyr of Antioch; or 
Milton’s Sonnet on his Blindness ; or Bernard Barton’s 
Dream. As picturesque specimens, we may name 
Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic; or Joanna Baillie’s 
Chough and Crow; and for the more exalted and 
splendid style, Gray’s Bard ; or Milton’s Hymn on the 
Nativity ; in which facts, with which every one is 
familiar, are made new by the colouring of a poetical 
imagination. It must all along be observed, that we 
are not adducing instances for their own sake; but in 
order to illustrate our general doctrine, and to show its 
applicability to those compositions which are, by uni- 
versal consent, acknowledged to be poetical. 

The department of poetry we are now speaking of 
is of much wider extent than might at first sight appear. 
It will include such moralizing and philosophical poems 
as Young’s Night Thoughts, and Byron’s Childe Harold. 
There is much bad taste, at present, in the judgment 
passed on compositions of this kind. It is the fault of 
the day to mistake mere eloquence for poetry ; whereas, 
in direct opposition to the conciseness and simplicity of 
the poet, the talent of the orator consists in making 
much of a single idea. “Sic dicet ille ut verset szepe 
multis modis eandem et unam rem, ut hereat in eaddem 
commoreturque sententia.” This is the great art of 
Cicero himself, who, whether he is engaged in statement, 
argument, or raillery, never ceases till he has exhausted 
the subject ; going round about it, and placing it in 
every different light, yet without repetition to offend or 
weary the reader. This faculty seems to consist in 
the power of throwing off harmonious verses, which, 
while they have a respectable portion of meaning, yet 
are especially intended to charm the ear. In popular 
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poems, common ideas are unfolded with copiousness, 
and set off in polished verse—and this is called poetry. 
Such is the character of Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope ; 
it is in his minor poems that the author’s poetical genius 
rises to its natural elevation. In Childe Harold, too, 
the writer is carried through his Spenserian stanza with 
the unweariness and equable fulness of accomplished 
eloquence; opening, illustrating, and heightening one 
idea, before he passes on to another. His composition 
is an extended funeral sermon over buried joys and 
pleasures. His laments over Greece, Rome, and the 
fallen in various engagements, have quite the character 
of panegyrical orations ; while by the very attempt to 
describe the celebrated buildings and sculptures of 
antiquity, he seems to confess that ¢hey are the poetical 
text, his the rhetorical comment. Still it is a work of 
splendid talent, though, as a whole, not of the highest 
poetical excellence. Juvenal is perhaps the only ancient 
author who habitually substitutes declamation for poetry. 

5. The philosophy of mind may equally be made 
subservient to poetry, as the philosophy of nature. It 
is a common fault to mistake a mere knowledge of 
the heart for poetical talent. Our greatest masters 
have known better ;—they have subjected metaphysics 
to their art. In Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard, and 
Othello, the philosophy of mind is but the material of 
the poet. These personages are ideal; they are effects 
of the contact of a given internal character with given 
outward circumstances, the results of combined con- 
ditions determining (so to say) a moral curve of original 
anc inimitable properties. Philosophy is exhibited in 
the same subserviency to poetry in many parts of 
Crabbe’s Tales of the liall. In the writings of this 
author th:cre is much t offend a refined taste; but, at 
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least in the work in question, there is much of a highly 
poetical cast. It isa representation of the action and 
reaction of two minds upon each other and upon the 
world aroundthem. Two brothers of different characters 
and fortunes, and strangers to each other, meet. Their 
habits of mind, the formation of those habits by external 
circumstances, their respective media of judgment, their 
points of mutual attraction and repulsion, the mental 
position of each in relation to a variety of trifling pheno- 
mena of every-day nature and life, are beautifully deve- 
loped in a series of tales moulded intoa connected narra- 
tive. We are tempted to single out the fourth book, which 
gives an account of the childhood and education of the 
younger brother, and which for variety of thought as 
well as fidelity of description is in our judgment beyond 
praise. The Waverley Novels would afford us specimens 
of a similar excellence. One striking peculiarity of these 
tales is the author’s practice of describing a group of 
characters bearing the same general features of mind, 
and placed in the same general circumstances ; yet so 
contrasted with each other in minute differences of 
mental constitution, that each diverges from the com- 
mon starting-point into a path peculiar to himself. The 
brotherhood of villains in Kenilworth, of knights in 
Ivanhoe, and of enthusiasts in Old Mortality, are in- 
stances of this. This bearing of character and plot on 
each other is not often found in Byron’s poems. The 
Corsair is intended for a remarkable personage. We 
pass by the inconsistencies of his character, considered by 
itself. The grand fault is, that whether it be natural 
or not, we are obliged to accept the author’s word for 
the fidelity of his portrait. We are told, not shown, 
what the hero was. There is nothing in the plot which 
results from his peculiar formation of mind. An every- 
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day bravo might equally well have satisfied the require- 
ments of the action. Childe Harold, again, if he is any- 
thing, is a being professedly isolated from the world, and 
uninfluenced by it. One might as well draw Tityrus’s 
stags grazing in the air, as a character of this kind; 
which yet, with more or less alteration, passes through 
successive editions in his other poems. Byron had very 
little versatility or elasticity of genius ; he did not know 
how to make poetry out of existing materials. He 
declaims in his own way, and has the upperhand as long 
as he is allowed to go on; but, if interrogated on prin- 
ciples of nature and good sense, he is at once put out 
and brought to a stand. 

Yet his conception of Sardanapalus and Myrrha is fine 
and ideal, and in the style of excellence which we have 
just been admiring in Shakspeare and Scott. — 


6. 


These illustrations of Aristotle’s doctrine may suffice. 

Now let us proceed to a fresh position ; which, as be- 
fore, shall first be broadly stated, then modified and 
explained. How does originality differ from the poetical 
talent ? Without affecting the accuracy of a definition, we 
may call the latter the originality of right moral feeling. 

Originality may perhaps be defined the power of ab- 
stracting for one’s self, and is in thought what strength of 
mind is in action. Our opinions are commonly derived 
from education and society. Common minds transmit 
as they receive, good and bad, true and false; minds of 
original talent feel a continual propensity to investigate 
subjects, and strike out views for themselves ;—so that 
even old and established truths do not escape modifica- 
tion and accidental change when subjected to this process 
of mental digestion. Even the style of original writers 
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is stamped with the peculiarities of their minds. When 
originality is found apart from good sense, which more 
or less is frequently the case, it shows itself in paradox 
and rashness of sentiment, and eccentricity of outward 
conduct. Poetry, on the other hand, cannot be separated 
from its good sense, or taste, as it is called ; which is 
one of its elements. It is originality energizing in the 
world of beauty ; the originality of grace, purity, refine- 
ment, and good feeling. We do not hesitate to say, that 
poetry is ultimately founded on correct moral percep- 
tion ; that where there is no sound principle in exer- 
cise there will be no poetry; and that on the whole 
(originality being granted) in proportion to the standard 
of a writer's moral character will his compositions vary 
in poetical excellence. This position, however, requires 
some explanation. 

Of course, then, we do not mean to imply that a poet 
must necessarily display virtuous and religious feeling ; 
we are not speaking of the actual material of poetry, 
but of its sources. A right moral state of heart is the 
formal and scientific condition of a poetical mind. Nor 
does it follow from our position that every poet must in 
fact be a man of consistent and practical principle ; 
except so far as good feeling commonly produces or re- 
sults from good practice. Burns was a man of inconsistent 
life ; still, it is known, of much really sound principle 
at bottom. Thus his acknowledged poetical talent is 
in nowise inconsistent with the truth of our doctrine, 
which will refer the beauty which exists in his composi- 
tions to the remains of a virtuous and diviner nature 
within him. Nay, further than this, our theory holds 
good, even though it be shown that a depraved man may 
write a poem. As motives short of the purest lead ta 
actions intrinsically good, so frames of mind short of 
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virtuous will produce a partial and limited poetry. But 
even where this is instanced, the poetry of a vicious mind 
will be inconsistent and debased; that is, so far only 
poetry as the traces and shadows of holy truth still remain 
upon it. On the other hand, a right moral feeling places 
the mind in the very centre of that circle from which all 
the rays have their origin and range; whereas minds 
otherwise placed command but a portion of the whole 
circuit of poetry. Allowing for human infirmity and the 
varieties of opinion, Milton, Spenser, Cowper, Words- 
worth, and Southey, may be considered, as far as their 
writings go, to approximate to this moral centre. The 
following are added as further illustrations of our mean- 
ing. Walter Scott’s centre is chivalrous honour ; Shaks- 
peare exhibits the characteristics of an unlearned and 
undisciplined piety ; Homer the religion of nature and 
conscience, at times debased by polytheism. All these 
poets are religious. The occasional irreligion of Virgil’s 
poetry is painful to the admirers of his general taste and 
delicacy. Dryden’s Alexander's Feast is a magnificent 
composition, and has high poetical beauties ; but to a 
refined judgment there is something intrinsically un- 
poetical in the end to which it is devoted, the praises of 
revel and sensuality. It corresponds to a process of 
clever reasoning erected on an untrue foundation—the 
one is a fallacy, the other is out of taste. Lord Byron’s 
Manfred is in parts intensely poetical; yet the delicate 
mind naturally shrinks from the spirit which here and 
there reveals itself, and the basis on which the drama is 
built. From a perusal of it we should infer, according 
to the above theory, that there was right and fine feeling 
in the poet’s mind, but that the central and consistent 
character was wanting. From the history of his life we 
know this to be the fact. The connexion between want 
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of the religious principle and want of poetical feeling, is 
seen in the instances of Hume and Gibbon, who had 
radically unpoetical minds. Rousseau, it may be sup- 
posed, is an exception to our doctrine. Lucretius, too, 
had great poetical genius ; but his work evinces that his 
miserable philosophy was rather the result of a bewildered 
judgment than a corrupt heart. 

According to the above theory, Revealed Religion 
should be especially poetical—and it isso in fact. While 
its disclosures have an originality in them to engage the 
intellect, they have a beauty to satisfy the moral nature. 
It presents us with those ideal forms of excellence in 
which a poetical mind delights, and with which all grace 
and harmony are associated. It brings us into a new 
world—a world of overpowering interest, of the sublimest 
views, and the tenderest and purest feelings. The 
peculiar grace of mind of the New Testament writers 
is as striking as the actual effect produced upon the 
hearts of those who have imbibed their spirit. At 
present we are not concerned with the practical, but the 
poetical nature of revealed truth. With Christians, a 
poetical view of things is a duty,—we are bid to colour 
all things with hues of faith, to see a Divine meaning 
in every event, and a superhuman tendency. Even our 
friends around are invested with unearthly brightness— 
no longer imperfect men, but beings taken into Divine 
favour, stamped with His seal, and in training for future 
happiness. It may be added, that the virtues peculiarly 
Christian are especially poetical—meckness, gentleness, 
compassion, contentment, modesty, not to mention the 
devotional virtues ; whereas the ruder and more ordinary 
feelings are the instruments of rhetoric more justly than 
of poetry—anger, indignation, emulation, martial spirit, 
and love of independence. 
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7 

A few remarks on poetical composition, and we have 
done. The art of composition is merely accessory to the. 
poetical talent. But where that talent exists, it neces- 
sarily gives its own character to the style, and renders 
it perfectly different from all others. As the poet’s 
habits of mind lead to contemplation rather than to com- 
munication with others, he is more or less obscure, 
according to the particular style of poetry he has adopted ; 
less so in epic, or narrative and dramatic representation, 
—more so in odes and choruses. He will be obscure, 
moreover, from the depth of his feelings, which require 
a congenial reader to enter into them—and from their 
acuteness, which shrinks from any formal accuracy in 
the expression of them. And he will be obscure, not 
only from the carelessness of genius, and from the ori- 
ginality of his conceptions, but it may be from natural 
deficiency in the power of clear and eloquent expression, 
which, we must repeat, is a talent distinct from poetry, 
though often mistaken for it. 

However, dexterity in composition, or eloguence as it 
may be called in a contracted sense of the word, is 
manifestly more or less necessary in every branch of 
literature, though its elements may be different in each. 
Poetical eloquence consists, first, in the power of illus- 
tration ; which the poet uses, not as the orator, volun- 
tarily, for the sake of clearness or ornament, but almost 
by constraint, as the sole outlet and expression of in- 
tense inward feeling. This spontaneous power of com- 
parison may, in some poetical minds, be very feeble ; 
these of course cannot show to advantage as poets, 
Another talent necessary to composition is the power of 
unfolding the meaning in an orderly manner, A poetical] 
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mind is often too impatient to explain itself justly ; it 
is overpowered by a rush of emotions, which sometimes 
want of power, sometimes the indolence of inward enjoy- 
ment, prevents it from describing. Nothing is more 
difficult than to analyse the feelings of our own minds ; 
and the power of doing so, whether natural or acquired, 
is clearly distinct from experiencing them. Yet, though 
distinct from the poetical talent, it is obviously necessary 
to its exhibition. Hence it is a common praise bestowed 
upon writers, that they express what we have often felt, 
but could never describe. The power of arrangement, 
which is necessary for an extended poem, is a modifica- 
tion of the same talent, being to poetry what method is 
to logic. Besides these qualifications, poetical com- 
position requires that command of language which is the 
mere effect of practice. The poet is a compositor; 
words are his types; he must have them within reach, 
and in unlimited abundance. Hence the need of careful 
labour to the accomplished poet,—not in order that his 
diction may attract, but that the language may be sub- 
jected to him. He studies the art of composition as we 
might learn dancing or elocution; not that we may 
move or speak according to rule, but that, by the very 
exercise our voice and carriage may become so unem- 
barrassed as to allow of our doing what we will with 
them. 

A talent for composition, then, is no essential part of 
poetry, though indispensable to its exhibition. Hence 
it would seem that attention to the language, tor its own 
sake, evidences not the true poet, but the mere artist, 
Pope is said to have tuned our tongue. We certainly 
owe much to him—his diction is rich, musical, and ex- 
pressive: still he is not on this account a poet; he 
elaborated his composition for its own sake. If we give 
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him poetical praise on this account, we may as appro- 
priately bestow it on a tasteful cabinet-maker. This 
does not forbid us to ascribe the grace of his verse to 
an inward principle of poetry, which supplied him with 
archetypes of the beautiful and splendid to work by. 
But a similar gift must direct the skill of every fancy- 
artist who subserves the luxuries and elegances of life. 
On the other hand, though Virgil is celebrated as a 
master of composition, yet his style is so identified with 
his conceptions, as their outward development, as to 
preclude the possibility of our viewing the one apart 
from the other. In Milton, again, the harmony of the 
verse is but the echo of the inward music which the 
thoughts of the poet breathe. In Moore’s style, the 
ornament continually outstrips the sense. Cowper and 
Walter Scott, on the other hand, are slovenly in their 
versification. Sophocles writes, on the whole, without 
studied attention to the style; but Euripides frequently 
affected a simplicity and prettiness which exposed him 
to the ridicule of the comic poets. Lastly, the style of 
Homer’s poems is perfect in their particular department. - 
It is free, manly, simple, perspicuous, energetic, and 
varied. It is the style of one who rhapsodized without 
deference to hearer or judge, in an age prior to the 
temptations which more or less prevailed over succeeding 
writers—before the theatre had degraded poetry into an 
exhibition, and criticism narrowed it into an art. 
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NOTE on Essay I. 


THE London Review, in the first number of which the 
foregoing Essay appeared, was started in 1829, under the 
editorship of Mr. Blanco White. Its history is given in 
his Life by Mr. Thom (vol. i, p. 448, etc.) : “On Sunday, 
27th July, 1828,” (Mr. White says in his Journal,) “ Dr. 
Mayo, who came to see Senior and myself from Tun- 
bridge Wells to Hastings, where I was for the benefit of 
my health, made me the proposal of editing a new Review. 
The project of this Quarterly had originated in Senior, 
who, having engaged the support of Dr. Whately and 
many others, had now only to procure an editor. Dr. 
Mayo urged me to accept the offer, both as a literary 
friend and as my medical adviser. . . . The unexpected 
opening thus made for useful occupation, and the chance 
of a better provision for my old age than I could make 
by taking pupils at Oxford, roused me into all the energy 
of revived hope: I accepted the charge with alacrity.” 
The time was favourable for a new Quarterly, so far 
as this, that the long-established Quarterly (if my 
memory is correct) was in the crisis of a change, or a 
succession, of editors, and was not at the moment 
altogether satisfactory to the great political and religious 
party, which it has ever represented. And in fact its 
publisher entered into correspondence with Mr. White 
with a view to an arrangement, which would supersede the 
projected Review. However, the former had no real 
cause of apprehension ; the new publication required an 
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editor of more vigorous health and enterprising mind, 
of more cheerful spirits,and greater power of working, 
and with larger knowledge of the English public,than Mr. 
White possessed ; and writers, less bookish and academi- 
cal than those, able as they were, on whom its fate 
depended. Southey, by anticipation, hit the blot. As 
a whole, the Review was dull. “Be of good heart in 
your new undertaking,” he says in a letter to Mr. White, 
November 11th, 1828, “and it cannot fail. My advice is, 
that you should have always a considerable proportion 
of attractive matter, for which current literature may 
always supply abundant subjects. A good journal I 
know you will make it ; get for zt the character of an en- 
tertaining one,and you have hit your own mark as well 
as the publisher’s. Rely upon this, that you have my 
best word, my best wishes, and shall not want my best 
aid, when I can with propriety give it.” 

Also it happened unfortunately for Mr. White, that, 
having been brought to Oxford mainly by the Tory 
party on account of his “ seasonable,” as they called it, 
witness against Catholicism, during the contest about 
the Catholic claims, he formed, when settled there, so 
close a friendship with Dr. Whately and others of oppo- 
site political opinions, as to be led in February, 1829, to 
vote for the re-election of Mr. Peel, on his change in 
Parliament in favour of the Catholics. This step, which 
gave great umbrage to the majority of residents, had 
a proportionate effect upon his wearied and troubled 
mind. His editorial duties and the Review itself ended 
with its second number. He writes to a friend, May 20, 
1829, “My compact with the evil spirit, the demon of 
the book-market is almost at an end... .. I hope very 
soon to be entirely free from the nightmare of the Lon- 
don Review” 


& Note ox Essay I. 29 

As to my own article, the following reference is made 
to it in my “ Apologia” (2nd edition), p. 11 : “I recollect 
how dissatisfied Dr. Whately was with an article of mine 
in the London Review, which Blanco White good- 
humouredly only called ‘ Platonic’;” and indeed it 
certainly omits one of the essential conditions of the 
idea of Poetry, its relation to the affections,—and that, 
in consequence, as it would seem, of confusing the 
function and aim of Poetry with its formal object. As 
the aim of civil government is the well-being of the 
governed, and its object is expediency ; as the aim of 
oratory is to persuade, and its object is the probable ; 
as the function of philosophy is to view all things in 
their mutual relations, and its object is truth; and as 
virtue consists in the observance of the moral law, and 
its object is the right ; so Poetry may be considered to 
be the gift of moving the affections through the imagi- 
nation, and its object to be the beautiful. 

I should observe that several sentences of this Essay, 
which in passing through the press were, by virtue of 
an editor’s just prerogative, altered or changed, now 
stand as I sent them to him. 


bes 


1 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF RATIONALISTIC 
PRINCIPLES INTO REVEALED RELIGION. 


T is not intended in the following pages to enter into 
any general view of so large a subject as Rationalism, 
nor to attempt any philosophical account of it; but, 
after defining it sufficiently for the purpose in hand, to 
direct attention to a very peculiar and subtle form of it 
existing covertly in the popular religion of this day. 
With this view two writers, not of our own Church, 
though of British origin, shall pass under review,—Mr. 
Erskine and Mr. Jacob Abbott. 

This is the first time that a discussion of (what may be 
called) a personal nature has appeared in this series of 
Tracts,* which has been confined to the delineation and 
enforcement of principles and doctrines. However, in 
this case, I have found that, if it was important to pro- 
test against certain views of the day, it was necessary, 
in order to do this intelligibly, to refer to the individuals 
who have inculcated them. Of these the two Authors 
above mentioned seemed at once the most influential 
and the most original ; and Mr. Abbott being a foreigner, 
and Mr. Erskine having written sixteen years since, there 
seemed a possibility of introducing their names without 
assuming to exercise the functions of a Review. 


* Tracts for the Times. 
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It will be my business first to explain what I mean 
by Rationalism, and then to illustrate the description 
given of it from the writings of the two Authors in 
question. 


Sar, 


THE RATIONALISTIC AND THE CATHOLIC TEMPERS 
CONTRASTED. 


RATIONALISM is a certain abuse of Reason; that is, a 
use of it for purposes for which it never was intended, 
and is unfitted. To rationalize in matters of Revelation 
is to make our reason the standard and measure of the 
doctrines revealed ; to stipulate that those doctrines 
should be such as to carry with them their own justifica- 
tion ; to reject them, if they come in collision with our 
existing opinions or habits of thought, or are with diffi- 
culty harmonized with our existing stock of knowledge. 
And thus a rationalistic spirit is the antagonist of Faith ; 
for Faith is, in its very nature, the acceptance of what 
our reason cannot reach, simply and absolutely upon 
testimony. } 

There is, of course, a multitude of cases in which we 
allowably and rightly accept statements as true, partly 
on reason, and partly on testimony. We supplement the 
information of others by our own knowledge, by our 
dwn judgment of probabilities; and, if it be very 
strange or extravagant, we suspend our assent. This is 
undeniable ; still, after all, there are truths which are in- 
capable of reaching us except on testimony, and there 
is testimony, which by and in itself, has an imperative 
claim on our acceptance. 
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As regards Revealed Truth, it is not Rationalism 
to set about to ascertain, by the exercise of reason, 
what things are attainable by reason, and what are not ; 
nor, in the absence of an express Revelation, to inquire 
into the truths of Religion, as they come to us by 
nature; nor to determine what proofs are necessary for 
the acceptance of a Revelation, if it be given; nor to 
reject a Revelation on the plea of insufficient proof; nor, 
after recognizing it as divine, to investigate the meaning 
of its declarations, and to interpret its language ; nor to 
use its doctrines, as far as they can be fairly used, in 
inquiring into its divinity ; nor to compare and connect 
them with our previous knowledge, with a view of 
making them parts of a whole; nor to bring them into 
dependence on each other, to trace their mutual rela- 
tions, and to pursue them to their legitimate issues. 
This is not Rationalism ; but it is Rationalism to accept 
the Revelation, and then to explain it away ; to speak 
of it as the Word of God, and to treat it as the word of 
man ; to refuse to let it speak for itself; to claim to be 
told the why and the ow of God’s dealings with us, as 
therein described, and to assign to Him a motive and a 
scope of our own ; to stumble at the partial knowledge 
which He may give us of them; to put aside what is 
obscure, as if it had not been said at all; to accept one 
half of what has been told us, and not the other half; 
to assume that the contents of Revelation are also its 
proof ; to frame some gratuitous hypothesis about them, 
and then to garble, gloss, and colour them, to trim, clip, 
pare away, and twist them, in order to bring them into 
conformity with the idea to which we have subjected 
them. 

When the rich lord in Samaria said, “Though God 
shall make windows in heaven, shall this thing be?” he 
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rationalized, as professing his inability to discover ow 
Elisha’s prophecy was to be fulfilled, and thinking in this 
way to excuse his unbelief. When Naaman, after ac- 
knowledging the prophet’s supernatural power, objected 
to bathe in Jordan, it was on the ground of his not seeing 
the means by which Jordan was to cure his leprosy above 
the rivers of Damascus. “ How can these things be ?” 
was the objection of Nicodemus to the doctrine of re- 
generation ; and when the doctrine of the Holy Com- 
munion was first announced, “the Jews strove among 
themselves,” in answer to their Divine Informant, “say- 
ing, “ How can this man give us His flesh to eat ?” 
When St. Thomas, believing in our Lord, doubted of 
our Lord’s resurrection, though his reason for so doing 
is not given, it plainly lay in the astonishing, unaccount- 
able nature of such an event. A like desire of judging 
for one’s self is discernible in the original fall of man. 
Eve did not believe the Tempter, any more than God’s 
word, till she perceived that “the fruit was good for 
food.” 

So again, when men who profess Christianity ask ow 
prayer can really influence the course of God’s provi- 
dence, or ow everlasting punishment, as such, consists 
with God’s infinite mercy, they rationalize. 

The same spirit shows itself in the restlessness of 
others to decide ow the sun was stopped at Joshua's 
word, ow the manna was provided, and the like ; for- 
getting what our Saviour suggests to the Sadducees,— 
“ the power of God.” 


2. 


Conduct such as this, on so momentous a matter, is, 
generally speaking, traceable to one obvious cause. The 
Rationalist makes himself his own centre, not his Maker , 

: 3 
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he does not go to God, but he implies that God must 
come to him. And this, it is to be feared, is the spirit 
in which multitudes of us act at the present day. In- 
stead of looking out of ourselves, and trying to catch 
glimpses of God’s workings, from any quarter,—throw- 
ing ourselves forward upon Him and waiting on Him, we 
sit at home bringing everything to ourselves, enthroning 
ourselves in our own views, and refusing to believe any- 
thing that does not force itself upon us as true. Our 
private judgment is made everything to us,—is contem- 
plated, recognized, and consulted as the arbiter of all 
questions, and as independent of everything external to 
us. Nothing is considered to have an existence except 
so far forth as our minds discern it. The notion of half 
views and partial knowledge, of guesses, surmises, hopes 
and fears, of truths faintly apprehended and not under- 
stood, of isolated facts in the great scheme of Providence, 
in a word, the idea of Mystery, is discarded. 

Hence a distinction is drawn between what is called 
Objective and Subjective Truth, and Religion is said to 
consist in a reception of the latter. By Objective Truth 
is meant the Religious System considered as existing in 
itself, external to this or that particular mind: by Sub- 
jective, is meant that which each mind receives in parti- 
cular, and considers to be such. To believe in Objective 
Truth is to throw ourselves forward upon that which we 
have but partially mastered or made subjective; to em- 
brace, maintain, and use general propositions which are 
larger than our own capacity, of which we cannot see 
the bottom, which we cannot follow out into their multi- 
form details ; to come before and bow before the import 
of such propositions, as if we were contemplating what 
is real and independent of human judgment. Such a 
belief, implicit, and symbolized as it is in the use of 
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creeds, seems to the Rationalist superstitious and un- 
meaning, and he consequently confines Faith to the pro- 
vince of Subjective Truth, or to the reception of doctrine, 
as, and so far as, it is met and apprehended by the mind, 
which will be differently, as he considers, in different 
persons, in the shape of orthodoxy in one, heterodoxy 
in another. That is, he professes to delzeve in that which 
he opines; and he avoids the obvious extravagance of 
such an avowal by maintaining that the moral trial in- 
volved in Faith does not lie in the submission of the 
reason to external realities partially disclosed, but in 
what he calls that candid pursuit of truth which ensures 
the eventual adoption of that opinion on the subject, 
which is best for us individually, which is most natural 
according to the constitution of our own minds, and, 
therefore, divinely intended for us. I repeat, he owns 
that Faith, viewed with reference to its objects, is never 
more than an opinion, and is pleasing to God, not as an 
active principle apprehending definite doctrines, but as 
a result and fruit, and therefore an evidence of past 
diligence, independent inquiry, dispassionateness, and 
the like. Rationalism takes the words of Scripture as 
signs of Ideas; Faith, of Things or Realities. 

For an illustration of Faith, considered as the reaching 
forth after and embracing what is beyond the mind, or 
Objective, we may refer to St. Paul’s description of it in 
the ancient Saints ; “ These all died in Faith, zot having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth;” or to St. Peter's; “Of which salvation the Pro- 
phets have inquired and searched diligently, who prophe- 
sied of the grace that should come wxto you, searching 
what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
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was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow ; unto 
whom it was revealed, that ot unto themselves, but unto 
us they did minister the things which are now reported 
unto you by them that have evangelized you.” Here the 
faith of the ancient Saints is described as employed, not 
merely on truths so far as mastered by the mind, but on 
truths beyond it, and even to the end withheld from its 
perfect apprehension. 

On the other hand, if we would know the narrow and 
egotistic temper of mind to which the Rationalistic 
Theory of Subjective Truth really tends, we find an 
illustration of it in the following passage of a popular 
Review. Without apparently any intention of denying 
that the wonders of nature “declare the glory of God 
and show His handiwork,” the writer seems to feel that 
there is one thing better and higher than the witness 
which they bear toa mere point in metaphysics ; viz., the 
exact mathematical knowledge to which they can be 
subjected. He thus descants :— 


“To the historian of science it is permitted to penetrate the 
depths of past and future with equal clearness and certainty ; facts 
to come are to him as present, and not unfrequently more assured 
than facts which are past. Although this clear perception of causes 
and consequences characterizes the whole domain of physical 
science, and clothes the natural philosopher with powers denied tu 
the political and moral inquirer, yet Foreknowledge is eminently 
the privilege of the Astronomer. Nature has raised the curtain of 
futurity, and displayed before him the succession of her decrees, so 
far as they affect the physical universe, for countless ages to come ; 
and the Revelations of which she has made him the instrument, 
are supported and verified by a never-ceasing train of predictions 
fulfilled. He [the Astronomer] shows us the things which will be 
hereafter ; not obscurely shadowed out in figures and in parables, 
as must necessarily be the case with offer Revelations, but attended 
with the most minute precision of time, place, and circumstance, 
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He [the Astronomer] converts the hours as they roll into an ever- 
present miracle, in attestation of those Laws which the Creator 
through him has unfolded ; the sun cannot rise, the moon cannot 
wane, a star cannot twinkle in the firmament, without bearing 
testimony to the truth of his [the Astronomer’s] Prophetic Records. 
How nobly is the darkness which envelopes metaphysical inquiries 
compensated by the flood of light which is shed upon the physical 
creation! There all is harmouy, and order, and majesty, and 
beauty. How soothing and yet how elevating it is to turn to the 
splendid spectacle which offers itself to the habitual contemplation 
of the Astronomer! How favourable to the development of all the 
best and highest feelings of the soul are such objects! The only 
passion they inspire being the Love of Truth, and the chiefest 
pleasure of their votaries arising from Excursions through the 
imposing scenery of the universe: scenery on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence, compared with which whatever we are accustomed 
to call sublimity on our planet, dwindles into ridiculous insignifi- 
cancy. Most justly has it been said, that nature has implanted in 
our bosoms a craving after the Discovery of Truth, and assuredly 
that glorious instinct is never more irresistibly awakened than 
when our notice is directed to what is going on in the heavens,” 
etc. etc. (abridged. ) 


The writer of these sentences cannot be said exactly 
to rationalize, because he neither professes belief in 
Revelation, nor dresses up any portion of its contents 
into a scientific, intelligible shape. But he lays down 
the principle on which rationalists proceed,and shows how 
superior, that principle being assumed, astronomy is to 
the Gospel. He tells us that knowledge, or what he calls 
truth, elicits “the best and highest feelings of the soul ;” 
that the “love” and “craving” for such knowledge is the 
most noble of “passions,” and a “glorious instinct ;” 
that the attainments of such knowledge, say for instance, 
about the Milky Way or the Lost Plefad (supposing it 
were possible), is emphatically “ Revelation,” not a mere 
inkling, conveyed in figures and parables, like “other” 
Revelations, but “soothing, and yet how elevating!” 
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opening upon the scientific “excursionist” the most 
splendid “scenery,” a “compensation” for “metaphy- 
sical darkness ;”—-moreover, that the “ physical universe ” 
“eminently” gifts the astronomer with “the privilege of 
foreknowledge,” and is converted for his use into a “ pro- 
phetic record.” No partial knowledge, he implies, can 
be so transporting as this unclouded light,—the subject- 
matter of our contemplations, of course, never having 
any bearing at all upon the transport which the con- 
templations create. To know the God of nature in part 
is a poor thing in comparison of knowing the laws of 
nature in full. To meditate on His power or skill, on 
His illimitable being and existence, on His unity in 
immensity, is a mere nothing compared with the ecstasy 
which follows on the infallible certitude of the physical 
philosopher, that particles of matter are attracted towards 
each other by a force varying inversely as the square of 
their distance. I do not say that the writer in question 
would thus express himself, when brought to book ; but 
it is the legitimate sense of his words, and the secret 
thought of his heart, unless he has but enunciated a suc- 
cession of magniloquent periods. 


3. 

I have said he is not a rationalist ; I do not call him 
so, because he does not own to a belief in Revealed 
Religion, or tamper with its contents. Rather he tends, 
how little soever he may realize it, to discard even 
Theism itself from his list of credenda. The only truth 
which he seems to think it worth while pursuing, is 
the knowledge of the universe; for a system can be 
more easily and thoroughly mastered than an Infinite 
Mind, Laws are stable ; but persons are strange, uncer- 
tain, inexplicable. “Ex pede Herculem ;” if I know one 
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fact about the physical world, I know a million others; 
but one divine act and no more carries me but a little way 
in my knowledge of “Summum illud et eternum, neque 
mutabile, neque interiturum.” There is some chance of 
our analyzing nature, none of our comprehending God. 

Such is the philosophy of the writer whom I have 
quoted ; and such is Rationalism in its action upon 
Scripture and the Creed. It considers faith to consist 
rather in the knowledge of a system or scheme, than of 
an agent; it is concerned, not so much with the Divine 
Being, as with His work. Mr. Erskine is one of the 
writers who are presently to engage my attention; here 
I will anticipate my mention of him by citing a passage 
from his Essay on Faith, in illustration of the parallel- 
ism, as I read him, between him and the Reviewer. He 
assumes the very principle of the latter, viz., that clear 
knowledge is the one thing needful for the human 
mind, and by consequence that Christian faith does 
not really consist in the direct contemplation of the 
Supreme Being, in a submission to His authority, and a 
resignation to such disclosures about Himself and His 
will, be they many or few, distinct or obscure, as it is 
His pleasure to make to us, but in a luminous, well- 
adjusted view of the scheme of salvation, of the economy 
of grace, of the carrying out of the Divine Attributes 
into a series of providential and remedial appointments. 
He writes as follows:— 


“] may understand many things which I do not believe ; but I 
cannot believe anything which I do not understand, unless it be 
something addressed merely to my senses, and not to my thinking 
faculty. A man may with great propriety say, I understand the 
Cartesian System of Vortices, though I do not believe in it. But it 
is absolutely impossible for him to believe in that system without 
knowing what it is. A man may believe in the ability of the maker 
of a system without understanding it ; but he cannot believe in the 
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system itself without understanding it. Now there is a meaning In 
the Gospel, and there is declared in it the system of God’s dealings 
with men. This meaning, and this system, must be understood, 
before we can believe the Gospel. We are not called on to believe 
the Bible, merely that we may give a proof of our willingness to 
submit in all things to God’s authority, but that we may be in- 
fluenced by the objects of our belief,” etc. 


That is, I cannot believe anything which I do not 
understand ; therefore, true Christianity consists, not in 
“submitting in all things to God’s authority,’ His 
written Word, whether it be obscure or not, but in 
understanding His acts. I must understand a scheme, 
if the Gospel is to do me any good; and such a 
scheme is the scheme of salvation. Such is the object 
of faith, the history of a series of divine actions, and 
nothing more; nothing more, for everything else is 
obscure; but this is clear, simple, compact. To preach 
this, is to preach the Gospel; not to apprehend it, is 
to be destitute of living faith. 

Of course I do not deny that Revelation contains a 
history of God’s mercy to us ; who can doubt it? Ionly 
say, that while it is this, it is something more also. 
Again, if by speaking of the Gospel as clear and 
intelligible, a man_ means to imply that this is the whole 
of it, then I answer, No; for it is also deep, and therefore 
necessarily mysterious. This is too often forgotten. Let 
me refer to a very characteristic word, familiarly used by 
Mr. Erskine, among others, to designate his view of the 
Gospel Dispensation. It is said to be a mantfestation, as 
if the system presented to us were such as we could 
trace and connect into one whole, complete and definite. 
Let me use this word “ Manifestation ” as a symbol of the 
philosophy under review; and let me contrast it with 
the word “Mystery,” which on the other hand may be 
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regarded as the badge or emblem of orthodoxy. Reve- 
lation, as a Manifestation, is a doctrine variously received 
by various minds, but nothing more to each than that 
which each mind comprehends it to be. Considered as 
a Mystery, it is a doctrine enunciated by inspiration, in 
human language, as the only possible medium of it, and 
suitably, according to the capacity of language; a 
doctrine lying hid in language, to be received in that 
language from the first by every mind, whatever be its 
separate power of understanding it ; entered into more or 
less by this or that mind, as it may be; and admitting 
of being apprehended more and more perfectly accord- 
ing to the diligence of this mind and that. It is one 
and the same, independent and real, of depth unfathom- 
able, and illimitable in its extent. 


4. 

This is a fit place to make some remarks on the 
Scripture sense of the word Mystery. It may seem a 
contradiction in terms to call Revelation a Mystery ; 
but is not the book of the Revelation of St. John as 
great a mystery from beginning to end as the most 
abstruse doctrine the mind ever imagined ? yet it is even 
called a Revelatzon. Howis this? Theanswer is simple. 
No revelation can be complete and systematic, from the 
weakness of the human intellect ; so far as it is not such, 
it is mysterious. When nothing is revealed, nothing is 
known, and there is nothing to contemplate or marvel 
at ; but when something is revealed, and only something, 
for all cannot be, there are forthwith difficulties and per- 
plexities. A Revelation is religious doctrine viewed on 
its illuminated side; a Mystery is the selfsame doctrine 
viewed on the side unilluminated. Thus Religious 
Truth is neither light nor darkness, but both together; 
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it is like the dim view of a country seen in the twi- 
light, with forms half extricated from the darkness, 
with broken lines, and isolated masses. Revelation, in 
this way of considering it, is not a revealed system, but 
consists of a number of detached and incomplete truths 
belonging to a vast system unrevealed, of doctrines and 
injunctions mysteriously connected together ; that is, 
connected by unknown media, and bearing upon unknown 
portions of the system. And in this sense we see the 
propriety of calling St. John’s prophecies, though highly 
mysterious, yet a revelation. 

And such seems to be the meaning of the word Mys- 
tery in Scripture, a point which is sometimes disputed. 
Campbell, in his work on the Gospels, maintains that 
the word means a secret, and that, whatever be the sub- 
ject of it in the New Testament, it is always, when men- 
tioned, associated with the notion of its being now re- 
vealed. Thus, in his view, it is a word belonging solely 
to the Law, which was a system of types and shadows, 
and is utterly foreign to the Gospel, which has brought 
light instead of darkness. This sense might seem to be 
supported by our Lord’s announcement (for instance) to 
His disciples, that to them was given to know the mys- 
teries of His kingdom ; and by His command to them at 
another time to speak abroad what they had heard from 
Him in secret. And St. Paul in like manner glories in 
the revelation of mysteries hid from the foundation of 
the world. 

But the passages of Scripture admit, as I have sug- 
gested, of another interpretation. What was hidden 
altogether before Christ came, could not be a mystery; 
it became a Mystery, then ior the first time, by being 
disclosed at His coming. What had never been dreamed 
of by “righteous men,” before Him, when revealed, as 
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being unexpected, if for no other reason, would be strange 
and startling. And such unquestionably is the meaning 
of St. Paul, when he uses the word; for he applies it, 
not to what was passed and over, but to what was the then 
state of the doctrine revealed. Thus in the text, 1 Cor. xv. 
51, 52, “ Behold I show you a Mystery ; we shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump.” The resurrec- 
tion and consequent spiritualizing of the human body, 
was not dreamed of by the philosophy of the world till 
Christ came, and, when revealed, was “ mocked,” as then 
first becoming a mystery. Reason is just where it was; 
and, as it could not discover it beforehand, so now it 
cannot account for it, or reconcile it to experience, or 
explain the manner of it: the utmost it does is by some 
faint analogies to show that it is not inconceivable. Again, 
St. Paul, speaking of marriage says, “This is a great 
Mystery, I mean, in its reference to Christ and the 
Church ;” that is, the ordinance of marriage has an in- 
ward and spiritual meaning, contained in it and revealed 
through it, a certain bearing, undefined and therefore 
mysterious, towards the heavenly communion existing 
between Christ and the Church :—as if for persons to 
place themselves in that human relation interested them 
in some secret way in the divine relation of which 
it isa figure. Again: “Great is the Mystery of piety ; 
God was manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of Angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory” (1 Tim. iii. 16). 
Now is the revelation of these truths a Manifestation (as 
above explained) or a Mystery? Surely the great secret 
has, by being revealed, only got so far as to be a 
Mystery, nothing more ; nor could become a Manifesta- 
tion, (that is, a system comprehended as such by the 
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human mind,) without ceasing to be anything great at 
all. It must ever be small and superficial, viewed only 
as received by man; and is vast only when considered 
as that external truth into which each Christian may 
grow continually, and ever find fresh food for his soul. 
As to the unknown, marvellous system of things 
spoken of in the text just quoted, it is described again, 
in an almost parallel passage, as regards the subject, 
though differently worded, in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innu- 
merable company of Angels, to the full concourse and 
assembly of the first-born enrolled in heaven, and to 
aod the Judge of all, and to the spirits of the perfected 
just, and to Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel” (xii. 22—24). In like manner 
when St. Paul speaks of the election of the Gentiles as 
a Mystery revealed, the facts of the case show that it 
was still a mystery, and therefore but revealed to be a 
mystery, not a secret explained. We know that the 
Jews did stumble at it: why, if it was clear and obvious 
to reason? Certainly it was still a Mystery to them. 
Will it be objected that it had been plainly predicted? 
Surely not. The calling indeed of the Gentiles had 
been predicted, but not their equal participation with . 
the Jews in all the treasures of the Covenant of grace, 
not the destruction of the Mosaic system. The prophets 
everywhere speak of the Jews as the head of the Gen- 
tiles ; it was a new doctrine altogether (at least to the 
existing generation) that the election henceforth was to 
have no reference whatever to the Jews as a distinct 
people. This had hitherto been utterly hidden and unex- 
pected ; it emerged into a stumbling-block, or Mystery, 
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when the Gospel was preached, as on the other hand it 
became to all humble minds a marvel or mystery of 
mercy. Hence St. Paul speaks of the Mystery “which in 
other ages was not made known to the sons of men, that 
the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of F1ts promise in Christ by the Gospel.” 


5. 

In these remarks on the meaning of the word Mystery, 
some of the chief doctrines of the Gospel Revelation 
have been already enumerated; before entering, how- 
ever, into the discussion which I have proposed to myself, 
it may be right briefly to enumerate the revealed doc- 
trines in order, according to the Catholic, that is, the 
anti-rationalistic, notion of them. They are these: the 
Holy Trinity ; the Incarnation of the Eternal Son ; His 
atonement and merits ; the Church as His medium and 
instrument through which He is converting and teaching 
mankind ; the Sacraments, and Sacramentals (as Bishop 
Taylor calls them), as the definite channels through 
which His merits are applied to individuals ; Regenera- 
tion, the Communion of Saints, the Resurrection of the 
body, consequent upon the administration of them ; and 
lastly, our faith and works, as a condition of the avail- 
ableness and efficacy of these divine appointments. 
Each of these doctrines is a Mystery; that is, each 
stands in a certain degree isolated from the rest, un- 
systematic, connected with the rest by unknown inter- 
mediate truths, and bearing upon subjects unknown. 
Thus the Atonement :—why it was necessary, how it 
operates, is a Mystery; that is, the heavenly truth 
which is revealed, extends on each side of it into an 
unknown world. We see but the skirts of God’s glory 
in it. The virtue of the Holy Communion ; how it con- 
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veys to us the body and blood of the Incarnate Son 
crucified, and how by partaking it body and soul are 
made spiritual. The Communion of Saints; in what 
sense they are knit together into one body, of which 
Christ is the head. Good works; how they, and how 
prayers again, influence our eternal destiny. In like 
manner what our relation is to the “innumerable com- 
pany of Angels,” some of whom, as we are told, minister 
to us; what to the dead in Christ, to the “spirits of the 
just perfected,” who are ever joined to us in a heavenly 
communion; what bearing the Church has upon the 
fortunes of the world, or, it may be, of the universe, 

That there are some such mysterious bearings, not 
only the incomplete character of the Revelation, but even 
its documents assure us. For instance. The Christian 
dispensation was ordained, “to the intent that now unto 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places might be 
known by ¢he Church the manifold wisdom of God” 
(Eph. iii. 10). Suchis its relation to the Angels. Again 
to lost spirits; ‘“ We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of darkness in this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in heavenly places” (Eph. vi. 12). In like manner 
our Lord says, “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against ’ the Church (Matt. xvi. 18); implying thereby a 
contest. Again, in writing the following passage, had not 
St. Paul thoughts in his mind, suggested by the unutter- 
able sights of the third heaven, but to us unrevealed and 
unintelligible? “I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor Angels, nor principalities, nor powers, not 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us” 
(that is, the Church,) “ from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord ” (Rom. viii. 38, 39). 
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The practical inference to be drawn from this view is, 
first, that we should be very reverent in dealing with 
Revealed Truth; next, that we should avoid all rash 
theorizing and systematizing as relates to it, which is 
pretty much what looking into the Ark was under the 
Law: further, that we should be solicitous to hold it 
safely and entirely ; moreover, that we should be zealous 
and pertinacious in guarding it ; and lastly, which is im- 
plied in all these, that we should religiously adhere to the 
form of words and the ordinances under which it comes 
to us, through which it is revealed to us, and apart from 
which the Revelation does not exist, there being nothing 
else given us by which to ascertain or enter into it. 

Striking indeed is the contrast presented to this view 
of the Gospel by the popular theology of the day! 
That theology is as follows: that the Atonement is the 
chief doctrine of the Gospel ; again, that it is chiefly to 
be regarded, not as a wonder in heaven, and in its relation 
to the attributes of God and to the unseen world, but in 
its experienced effects on our minds, in the change it 
effects when it is believed. To this, as if to the point of 
sight in a picture, all the portions of the Gospel system are 
directed and made toconverge ; as if this doctrine were so 
fully understood, that it might fearlessly be used to regu- 
late, adjust, correct, complete, everything else. Thus, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation is viewed as necessary 
and important to the Gospel, decause it gives virtue to 
the Atonement ; of the Trinity, decause it includes the 
revelation, not only of the Redeemer, but also of the 
Sanctifier, by whose aid and influence the Gospel mes- 
sage is to be blessed tous. It follows that faith is nearly 
the whole of religious service, for through it the message 
or Manifestation is received; on the other hand, the 
scientific language of Catholicism, concerning the Trinity 
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and Incarnation, is disparaged, as having no tendency to 
enforce the effect upon our minds of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, while the Sacraments are limited to the office 
of representing, and promising, and impressing on us the 
promise of divine influences, in no measure of conveying 
them. Thus the Dispensation, in its length, depth, and 
height, is practically identified with its Revelation, or 
rather its necessarily superficial Manifestation. Not 
that the reality of the Atonement, in itself, is formally 
denied, but it is cast in the background, except so far 
as it can be discovered to be influential, viz. to show 
God’s hatred of sin, the love of Christ, and the like; and 
there is an evident tendency to consider it as a mere 
Manifestation of the love of Christ, to the denial of all 
real virtue in it as an expiation for sin; as if His death 
took place merely to show His love for us as a sign of 
God’s infinite mercy, to calm and assure us, without any 
real connexion existing between it and God’s forgiveness 
of our sins. And the Dispensation thus being hewn and 
chiselled into an intelligible human system, is represented, 
when thus mutilated, as affording a remarkable evidence 
of the truth of the Bible, an evidence level to the reason, 
and superseding the testimony of the Apostles. That is, 
according to the above observations, that Rationalism, 
or want of faith, which has in the first place invented a 
spurious gospel, next looks complacently on its own off- 
spring, and pronounces it to be the very image of that 
notion of the Divine Providence, according to which it 
was originally modelled; a procedure, which, besides 
more serious objections, incurs the logical absurdity of 
arguing in a circle, 
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8 2. 
MR. ERSKINE’S “INTERNAL EVIDENCE.” 


ND this is in fact pretty nearly Mr. Erskine’s 
argument in his Internal Evidence: an author, 
concerning whom personally I have no wish to use one 
harsh word, not doubting that in his theory he is un- 
just to himself, and is only the organ, eloquent and 
ingenious, of unfolding a theory, which it has been his 
unhappiness to mistake for that Catholic faith which is 
revealed in the Gospel. Let us now turn to the Essay 
in question. 


I. 
Mr. Erskine begins in the following words: 


“There is a principle in our nature, which make us dissatisfied 
with unexplained and unconnected facts; which leads us to theorize 
all the particulars of our knowledge, or to form in our minds some 
system of causes sufficient to explain or produce the effects which 
we see; and which teaches us to believe or disbelieve in the truth 
of any system which may be presented to us, just as it appears 
adequate or inadequate to afford that exp/anation of which we are 
in pursuit.” 


After speaking of two processes of reasoning which 
the mind uses in discovering truth, viz., one, “by ascend- 
ing from effects to a cause,’ and the other, when we 
“ descend from a cause to effects,” he observes : 


“In these processes of reasoning we have examples of conviction 
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upon an evidence which is, most strictly speaking, internal—-an evi- 
dence altogether independent of our confidence in the veracity of 
the narrator of the facts.”—P. 8. 


Observe, he starts with this general proposition, viz., 
that we naturally “believe or disbelieve in the truth of 
any system which may be presented to us,” according as it 
contains in it, or not, a satisfactory adjustment of causes 
to effects, the question of testimony being altogether 
superseded. Accordingly, he expressly says a little 
further on of the Apostles: “Their system is true in the 
nature of things, even were they proved to be impostors,” 
p. 17; that is, the Scripture scheme of salvation is true 
in the nature of things; and self-evident, so that it needs 
nothing besides its intrinsic verisimilitude to compel our 
assent to it. 

He explains himself thus: 


“The first faint outline of Christianity,” he says, “presents to us 
a view of God operating on the characters of men through a mani- 
festation of His own character, in order that by leading them to 
participate in some measure of His moral likeness, they may also in 
some measure participate of His happiness,.”—P. 12. + 

“Tf the actions attributed to GOD, by any system of religion, be 
really such objects as, when present to the mind, do zo¢ stir the 
affections at all, that religion cannot influence the character, and is 
therefore utterly useless.”—P. 23. 

“The odject of Christianity is to bring the character of man into 
harmony with that of God.”—P. 49. 

“The reasonableness of a religion seems to me to consist in there 
being a direct and natural connexion between a believing the doc- 
trines which it inculcates, amd a being formed by these to the 
character which it recommends. If the belief of the doctrines has 
no tendency to train the disciple in a more exact and more willing 
discharge of its moral obligations, there is evidently a very strong 
probability against the truth of that religion..... What is the 
history of another world to me, unless it have some intelligible 
relation to my duties or happiness ?”—P. 59. 
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Now in these passages there is, first, this great assump- 
tion, that the object of the Christian Revelation is 
ascertainable by us. It is asserted that its object is “to 
bring the character of man into harmony with that of 
God.” That this is az object, is plain from Scripture, 
but that it is tke object is nowhere told us; nowhere is 
it represented as the object in such sense, that we may 
take it as a key or rule, whereby to arrange and har- 
monize the various parts of the Revelation,—which is the 
use to which the author puts it. God’s works look many 
ways; they have objects (to use that mere human word) 
innumerable ; they are full of eyes before and behind, 
and, like the cherubim in the Prophet’s vision, advance 
forward to diverse points at once. But it is plainly 
unlawful and presumptuous to make one of those points, 
which happen to be revealed to us, the end of ends of 
His providence, and to subject everything else to it. It 
plainly savours of that Rationalism above condemned ; 
for what is it but to be resolved, that what is revealed 
to us, is and shall be a complete system ; to reject every- 
thing but what is so complete; and to disallow the 
notion of Revelation as a collection of fragments of a 
great scheme, the notion under which the most profound 
human philosophy is accustomed to regard it? 


“ Christianity,” says Bishop Butler, “is a scheme quite beyond 
our comprehension. The moral government of God is exercised 
by gradually conducting things so in the course of His providence, 
that every one at length and upon the whole shall receive according 
to his deserts ; and neither fraud nor violence, but truth and right 
shall finally prevail. Christianity is a particular scheme under this 
general plan of Providence, and a part of it, conducive to its com- 
pletion, with regard to mankind ; consisting itself also of various 
parts and a mysterious economy, which has been carrying on from 
the time the world came into its present wretched state, and is still 
canying on fur its recovery by a divine person, the Messiah, who is 
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to ‘gather together in one the children of God, that are scattered 
abroad,’ and establish ‘an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.’ . . . . Parts likewise of this economy, are the mira- 
culous mission of the Holy Ghost, and His ordinary assistance as 
given to good men ; the invisible government which Christ exer- 
cises over His Church .... and His future return to judge the 
world in righteousness, and completely re-establish the kingdom of 
00s Se ake Now little, surely, need be said to show, that ¢hzs 
system or scheme of things ts but imperfectly comprehended by us. 
The Scripture expressly asserts it to be so. And, indeed, one can- 
not read a passage relating to this great mystery of godliness, but 
what immediately runs up into something which shows us our igno- 
rance tn tt, as everything in nature shows us our ignorance in 
the constitution of nature.” * 


In this passage the great philosopher, though led. by 
his line of argument to speak of the Dispensation entirely 
in its reference to man, still declares that even then its 
object is not identical with man’s happiness, but that it is 
justice and truth; while viewed in itself, every part of 
it runs up into mystery. 

Right reason, then, and faith combine to lead us, in- 
stead of measuring a divine revelation by human 
standards, or systematizing, except so far as it does so 
itself, to take what is given as we find it, to use it and 
be content. For instance, Scripture says that Christ 
died for sinners; that He rose for our justification, that 
He went that the Spirit might come; so far we may 
systematize. Such and such-like portions of a scheme 
are revealed, and we may use them, but no farther. On 
the other hand, the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity is a 
mere juxtaposition of separate truths, which to our 
minds involves inconsistency, when viewed together ; 
nothing more being attempted by theologians, for 
nothing more is told us. Arrange and contrast them 
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we may and do; systematize (that is, reduce them into 
an intelligible dependence on each other, or harmony 
with each other) we may not; unless indeed any such 
oversight of Revelation, such right of subjecting it to 
our understandings, is committed to us by Revelation 
itself. What then must be thought of the confident 
assumption, without proof attempted, contained in the 
following sentence, already quoted ? 

“ The first faint outline of Christianity presents to us a view of 
God operating on the characters of men through a manifestation of 
His own character, in order that, by leading them to participate in 
some measure in His moral likeness, they may also in some mea- 
sure participate in His happiness.” 


That God intends us to partake in His moral likeness, 
that He has revealed to us His own moral character, 
that He has done the latter in order to accomplish the 
former (to speak as a man), I will grant, for it is in 
Scripture ; but that it is the /eading idea of Christianity, 
the chief and sovereign principle of it, this I altogether 
deny. I ask for proof of what seems to me an assump- 
tion, and (if an assumption) surely an unwarranted and 
presumptuous one. 

Again: he says that “the reasonableness of a religion 
seems to him to consist in there being a dzrect and 
natural connexion between a believing the doctrines 
which it inculcates, and a being formed by these to the 
character which it recommends.” But surely it is con- 
ceivable that reasons may exist in the vast scherne of 
the Dispensation (of the bearings of which we know 
nothing perfectly), for doctrines being revealed, which 
do not directly and naturally tend to influence the 
formation of our characters, or at least which we cannot 
see to do so. Here again we have the authority of 
Bishop Butler to support us, in considering that, 
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“we are wholly ignorant what degree of new knowledge it were to 
be expected God would give mankind by Revelation, upon suppo- 
sition of His affording one; or how far, or in what way, He would 
interpose miraculously, to qualify them to whom He should origi- 
nally make the Revelation, for communicating the knowledge given 
by zt, and to secure their doing it to the age in which they should 
live, and to secure its being transmitted to posterity.” * 

Next, notice was above taken of the selfishness of 
that philosophy, which resolves to sit at home and make 
everything subordinate to the individual. Is not this 
instanced in one of the foregoing passages? ‘“ What is 
the history of another world ¢o me, unless it have some 
intelligible relation to my duties and happiness?” Was 
this Moses’ temper, when he turned aside to see the 
great sight of the fiery bush? What was the burning 
bush to Moses? The Almighty indeed so displayed 
Himself with a view to the deliverance of His people 
from Egypt; but Moses did not know that, when he 
went to see it; that was not his motive for going. 

Further, be it observed, the above theory has un- 
deniably a tendency to disparage, if not supersede, the 
mysteries of religion, such as the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It lays exclusive stress upon the character of God, as the 
substance of the Revelation. It considers the Scripture 
disclosures as a Manifestation of God’s character, a 
formal representation of that character in an intelligible 
shape to our minds, and nothing more. The author 
says: 

“ These terms, ‘manifestation’ and ‘ exhibition,’ suit best with the 
leading idea which I wish to explain, viz., that the facts of Reve- 


lation are developments of the moral principles of the Deity, and 
carry an influential address to the feelings of man.”—P. 26, 


Now, is the theological doctrine of the Trinity such a 
* Anal, il, 3. 
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development? Is it influentially addressed to our 
feelings? Is it “an act of the divine government,” as 
the author elsewhere expresses himself ? 

The immediate and inevitable result, or rather the 
operation of Mr. Erskine’s “leading idea,” when applied 
to the matter of the Scripture Revelation, is surely a 
refutation of it. It will be found to mean nothing, or 
to lead pretty nearly to Socinianism. Let us take an 
instance : he says, that the reasonableness of a religion, 
and therefore its claim on our acceptance, consists in 
there being a direct and natural tendency in belief in its 
doctrines to form that moral character which it recom- 
mends. Now, I would ask,—do we never hear it asked, 
—have we never been tempted ourselves to ask,—“ What 
is the harm of being, for instance, a Sabellian?” And 
is not the habit of thought, from which such questionings 
proceed, owing to the silent influence of such books as 
this of Mr. Erskine’s? Further, do we not hear persons 
say, “As tothe Athanasian doctrine, I do not deny there 
is a Mystery about the Manifestations of the Divine 
Nature in Scripture, but this Mystery, whatever it is, as 
it does not interfere with the practical view of the 
doctrine, so, on the other hand, it cannot subserve it. 
It is among the secret things of God, and must be left 
among them ;”’—as if we might unthankfully throw 
back again into the infinite abyss, any of the jewels 
which God has vouchsafed to bring us thence. 


2. 


The reader may at first sight be tempted to say, 
“This is surely a violent handling of Mr. Erskine’s 
words. What he does mean, is, not that the want ot 
connexion between doctrine and precept is an objection, 
(though his words strictly taken may say this,) but, that 
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where such a connexion does exist, as we see it does in 
Christianity, ‘here is a strong argument in behalf of the 
divinity of a professed Revelation.” Probably this was 
his original meaning, and it would have been well, had 
he kept to it. But it is the way with men, particularly 
in this day, to generalize freely, to be impatient of such 
concrete truth as existing appointments contain, to 
attempt to disengage it, to hazard sweeping assertions, 
to lay down principles, to mount up above God’s visible 
doings, and to subject them to tests derived from our 
own speculations. Doubtless He, in some cases, vouch- 
safes to us the knowledge of truths more general than 
those works of His which He has set.before us; and 
when He does so, let us thankfully use the gift. This 
is not the case in the present instance. Mr. Erskine has 
been led on, from the plain fact, that in Christianity 
there is a certain general bearing of faith in doctrine 
upon character, and so far a proof of its conststency, 
which is a token of divine working,—led on, to the 
general proposition, that in a genuine Revelation all 
doctrines revealed must have a direct bearing upon the 
moral character enjoined by it; and next to the use of 
this proposition as a test for rejecting such alleged 
doctrines of the Gospel, for instance, the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, as do not manifestly satisfy it. 
That I am not unfair upon Mr. Erskine will appear 
from the following passages: ) 


“ The abstract fact that there is a plurality in the unity of the 
Godhead, really makes no address either to our understandings, or 
our feelings, or our consctences. But the obscurity of the doctrine, 
as far as moral purposes are concerned, is dispelled, when it comes 
in such a form as this ‘ God so loved the world,’ etc. ; or this, ‘ But 
the Comforter which is, etc.—Our metaphysical ignorance of the 
Divine Essence is not indeed in the slightest degree remoyed by 
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this mode of stating the subject ; but our moral ignorance of the 
Divine Character is enlightened, and ¢hat zs the thing with which 
we have to do.”—P. 96. 

Now I do not say that such a passage as this is a 
denial of the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed; but I 
ask, should a man be disposed to deny it, how would 
the writer refute him? Has he not, if a Trinitarian, cut 
away the ground from under him? Might nota Soci- 
nian or Sabellian convince him of the truth of their 
doctrines, by his own arguments? Unquestionably. He 
has laid down the principle, that a Revelation is only so 
far reasonable as it exhibits a direct and natural con- 
nexion between belief in its doctrines and conformity 
to its precepts. He then says, that in matter of fact the 
doctrine of the Trinity is only influential as it exhibits 
the moral character of God; that is, that so far as it 
does not, so far as it is abstract (as he calls it) and in 
scientific form, that is, as it is a Catholic Dogma, it is 
not influential, or reasonable, or by consequence im- 
portant, or even credible. He has cut out the Doctrine 
by its roots, and has preserved only that superficial part 
of it which he denominates a “ Mantfestation,’—only so 
much as bears visibly upon another part of the system, 
our moral character,—so much as is perceptibly con- 
nected with it,—so much as may be comprehended. 

But he speaks so clearly on this subject that comment 
is perhaps needless. 

“In the Bible,” he says, “the Christian doctrines . . . stand as 


indications of the character of God, and as the exciting motives of 
a corresponding character in man.” 


Before proceeding, thereis an assumption here: often the 
doctrines so stand, not always, as he would imply. When 
St. Paul bids Timothy hold fast the form of sound words, 
or St. Jude exhorts his brethren to contend earnestly for 
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the faith, these Apostles are evidently anxious about 
the faith for its own sake, not for any ulterior reason. 
When St. John requires us to reject any one who brings 
not the true doctrine, nothing is said of that doctrine as 
an “exciting motive” to a certain character of mind, 
though viewed on one side of it, it certainly is such. 
St. Paul glories in the doctrine of Christ crucified, as 
being a strange doctrine and a stumbling-block. St.John 
states the doctrine of the Incarnation, in the first chapter 
of his Gospel, as a heavenly truth, which was too 
glorious for men, and believed in only by the few, and 
by which the Father, indeed, was manifested, but which 
shone in darkness. But to return to the passage which 
I commenced : 


“In the Bible, the Christian doctrines are always stated in this 
connexion, they stand as indications of the character of God, and 
as the exciting motives of a corresponding character in man. 
Forming thus the connecting link between the character of the 
Creator and the creature, they possess a majesty which it is im- 
possible to despise, and exhibit a form of consistency and truth 
which it is difficult to disbelieve. Such is Christianity in the Bible ; 
but in creeds and Church articles tt ts far otherwise. These tests 
and summaries originated from the introduction of doctrinal errors 
and metaphysical speculations into religion; and in consequence of 
this, they are not so much intended to be the repositories of the 
truth, as barriers against the encroachment of erroneous opinions. 
The doctrines contained in them, therefore, are not stated with any 
reference to their great object in the Bible,—the regeneration of the 
human heart by the knowledge of the Divine character. They 
appear as detached propositions, indicating no moral cause, and 
pointing to no morad effect. They do not look to God on the one 
hand as their source; nor to man on the other as the object of 
their moral urgency. They appear like links severed from the 
chain to which they belonged; and thus they lose all that evidence 
which arises from their consistency, and all that dignity which is 
connected with their high design. I do not talk of the propriety or 
impropriety of having Church Articles, but the evils which spring 
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from receiving impressions of religion exclusively or chiefly from 
this source.”—Pp. 93, 94. 


It is always a point gained to be able to come to issue 
in controversy, as I am able to do here with the writer 
under consideration. He finds fault with that disjoined 
and isolated character of the doctrines in the old 
Catholic creed, that want of system, which to the more 
philosophical mind of Bishop Butler would seem an 
especial recommendation from its analogy to the course 
of nature. He continues: 

“I may instance the ordinary statements of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as an illustration of what I mean. It seems difficult to 
conceive that any man should read through the New Testament 
candidly and attentively, without being convinced that this doctrine 
is essential to, and implied in, every part of the system: but it is 
not so difficult to conceive, that although his mind is perfectly 
satisfied on this point, he may yet, if his religious knowledge is 
exclusively derived from the Bible, feel a little surprised and stag- 
gered, when he for the first time reads the terms in which it is 
announced in the articles and confessions of all Protestant Churches 
In these summaries, the doctrine in question is stated by itself, 
divested of all its Scriptural accompaniments, and is made to beai 
simply on ¢he nature of the Divine Essence, and the Mysteriou: 
fact of the existence of Three in One. J/¢ zs evident that this fact, 
taken by itself, cannot in the smallest degree tend to develop the 
Divine Character, and therefore cannot make any moral impressior. 
on our minds.”—Pp. 94, 95. 


Another assumption ; it is as incorrect to say that dog 
mas do not impress and influence our minds, as to say they 
are not stated in Scripture as dogmas. The doctrine of 
the Trinity does “tend to develop the Divine Character,” 
does “make a moral impression on our minds ;” for does 
not the notion of a Mystery lead to awe and wonderr 
and are these not moral impressions? He proceeds: 

’’ In the Bible it assumes quite a different shape ; it is there szd- 
seryient to the manifestation of the moral character of God. The 
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doctrine of God’s combined justice and mercy, in the redemption 
of sinners, and of His continued spiritual watchfulness over the 
progress of truth through the world, and in each particular heart, 
could not have been communicated without it, so as to have been 
distinctly and vividly apprehended ; but it is never mentioned, 
except in connexion with these objects ; nor is it ever taught as 
a separate subject of belief. There is a great and important differ- 
ence between these two modes of statement. In the first, che 
doctrine stands as an tsolated fact of a strange and unintelligibe 
nature, and is apt even to suggest the idea, that Chrzstzanzty holds 
out a premium for believing improbabtities. In the other, it 
stands indissolubly united with an act of Divine holiness and com- 
passion, which radiates to the heart an appeal of tenderness most 
intelligible in its nature and object, and most constraining in its 
influence.”—Pp. 95, 96. 

Here, at length, Rationalism stands confessed ; 
doctrines, it seems, are not true, if they are not ex- 
plicable. Again: 

“The hallowed purpose of restoring men to the lost image of 
their Creator, is in fact the very soul and spirit of the Bible ; and 


whenever this object does not distinctly appear, the whole system 
becomes dead and useless.” 


If so, what judgment are we to pass upon such texts 
as the following? “Weare unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that perish; 
to the one we are the savour of death unto death: and to 
the other, the savour of life unto life.’ “What if God, 
willing to show His wrath and to make His power 
known, endured with much long-suffering the vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction, and that He might make 
known the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, 
which He had afore prepared unto glory?” “ He hath 
appointed a day in which He will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that Man whom he hath ordained.” 
“ Behold, I come quickly, and My reward is with 
Me, to give every man according as his work shall 
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be.” * The glory of God, according to Mr. Erskine, 
and the maintenance of truth and_ righteousness, 
are not objects sufficient, were there no other, to 
prevent “the whole system” of revealed truth from 
“becoming dead and useless.” Does not this philosophy 
tend to Universalism? can its upholders maintain for 
any long while the eternity of future punishment ? 
Surely they speak at random, and have no notion what 
they are saying. He proceeds: 

“In Creeds and Confessions this great purpose is not made to 
stand forth with its real prominency ; its intimate connexion with 
the different articles of faith is not adverted to; the foznut of the 
whole argument is thus lost, and Christzantty 1s misapprehended to 
be a mere list of mysterious facts. One who understands the Bible 
may read them with profit, decause his own mind may fill up the 
defictencies, and when their statements are correct, they may assist 
inquirers in certain stages, by bringing under their eye a concen- 
trated view of all the points of Christian doctrine ; and they may 
serve, according to their contents, either as public invitations to 
their communion, or as public warnings against it; ... but they 
are not calculated to impress on the mind of a learner a vivid and 
useful apprehension of Christianity.”—P. 139. 


It is not the design of this Paper to refute Mr 
Erskine’s principles, so much as to delineate and con- 
trast them with those of the Church Catholic. Since, 
however, he has already, in several of these extracts, 
assumed that Scripture ever speaks of revealed doctrines 
in a directly practical way,—not as objects of faith 
merely, but as motives to conduct,—I would call atten- 
tion to the following passage, in addition to those which 
have been above pointed out. “ Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus saith unto Him, How can a man be born 


* 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. Rom. x. 22, 23. Acts xvii. 31. Rev. xxii. 12. 
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when he is old? can he enter the second time into his 
mother’s womb and be born? Jesus answered, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. dJ/arvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. Nicodemus 
answered and said unto Him, How can these things be? 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master 
in Israel, and knowest not these things? Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, We speak that We do know, and testify 
that We have seen; and ye receive not Our witness. If 
I have told you earthly things, and ye Jdelieve not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things? And xo 
man ascendeth up to heaven, but He that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which ts in heaven.” * 

Some persons, doubtless, are so imbued with modern 
glosses and the traditions of men, that they will discern 
in all this but a practical exhortation to conversion, 
change of heart, and the like; but any one who gets 
himself fairly to look at the passage in itself, will, I am 
persuaded, see nothing more or less than this,—that 
Christ enunciates a solemn Mystery for Nicodemus to 
receive in fazth; that Nicodemus so understands His 
words, and hesitates at it; that our Lord reproves him 
for hesitating, tells him that there are even higher Mys- 
teries than that He had set forth, and proceeds to in- 
stance thatof the Incarnation. In what conceivable way 
would a supporter of Mr. Erskine’s views make the last 
remarkable verse “subservient to the manifestation of 

* John iii, 3—13. 
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the moral character of God,” or directly influential upon 
practice? The latter part, particularly the conclusion, 
of the sixth chapter of the same Gospel, would afford 
another instance in point. 


3. 

Now let us hear what Mr. Erskine says in like manner 
on the doctrine of the Atonement, which he would exalt, 
indeed, into the substance of the Gospel, but in his 
account of which, as well as of the other Mysteries of 
Revelation, he will, I fear, be found wanting. 


“The doctrine of the Atonement through Jesus Christ, which 
is the corner-stone of Christianity, and to which a// the other doc- 
trines of Revelation are subservient,?— 


(Here is the same most gratuitous assumption,—) 


—‘‘has had to encounter the misapprehension of the understand- 
ing as well as the pride of the heart.”— 


(Now observe, he is going to show sow the under- 
standing of the Church Catholic has msapprehended 
the doctrine,—) 


“This pride is natural to man, and can only be overcome by the 
power of truth ; but the misapprehension might be removed by the 
simple process of reading the Bible with attention ; because it has 
arisen from neglecting the record itself, and taking our information 
from the discourses or the systems of men who have engrafted the 
metaphysical subtilties of the schools upon the unperplexed state- 
ment of the word of God. In order to understand the facts of 
Revelation, we must form a system to ourselves; but if any sub- 
tilty, of which the application ts unintelligible to common sense, or 
uninfluential on conduct, enters into our system, we may be sure that 
tt ts a wrong one.” 


‘Systems of men!” he means by this Catholic teaching, 
indeed it has been fashionable of late so to speak of it; 
but let me ask, which teaching has the more of system 
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in it, that which regards the doctrines of Revelation 
as isolated truths, so far as they are not connected in 
Scripture itself, or that which pares away part, and 
forcibly deals with the rest, till they are all brought 
down to an end cognizable by the human mind? Let 
him speak for himself; he, at least, expressly sanctions 
the formation of a system, whatever be the case with 
Catholic believers. He proceeds: 


“The common-sense system of religion consists in two connex- 
ions,—first, the connexion between the doctrines and the character 
of God which they exhibit ; and secondly, the connexion between 
the same doctrines and the character which they are intended to 
impress on the mind of man. When, therefore, we are considering 
a religious doctrine, our questions ought to be, first, What view 
does this doctrine give of the character of God in relation to 
sinners? And secondly, What influence is the belief of it calcu- 
lated to exercise on the character of man? .... There is some. 
thing very striking and wonderful in this adaptation, and the 
deeper we search into it, the stronger reason shall we discover for 
admiration and gratitude, and the more thoroughly shall we be 
convinced that it is not a lucky coincidence,” etc.—P. 97. 


These last remarks are true of course in their place; 
so far as we think we see an adaptation, even though 
Scripture does not expressly mention it, let us praise 
God and be thankful ;—but it is one thing to trace 
humbly and thankfully what we surmise to be God’s 
handiwork, and so far as we think we see it, and quite 
another thing to propound our surmises dogmatically, 
not only as true, but as the substance of the Revelation, 
the test of what is important in it, and what is not; nay, 
of what is really part of it, and what not. Presently he 
says as follows: 


“The doctnae of the Atonement is the great subject of Revela- 
tion. God is represented as delighting in it, as being glorified by 
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it, and as being most fully manifested by it. Add the other doc- 
trines radiate from this as their centre. In subservience to it, the 
distinction in the unity of the Godhead has been revealed. It is 
described as the everlasting theme of praise and song amongst the 
blessed who surround the throne of God.’”’—Pp. ro1, 102. 


Now that the doctrine of the Atonement is so essen- 
tial a doctrine that none other is more so, (true as it is,) 
does not at all hinder other doctrines in their own place 
being so essential that they may not be moved one inch 
from it, or made to converge towards that doctrine ever 
. so little, beyond the sanction of Scripture. There is 
surely a difference between being prominent and being 
paramount. To take the illustration of the human 
body : the brain is the noblest organ, but have not the 
heart and the lungs their own essential rights (so to 
express myself), their own independent claims upon the 
regard of the physician? Will not he be justly called a 
theorist who resolves all diseases into one, and refers 
general healthiness to one organ as its seat and cause? 

One additional observation is to be made on Mr. 
Erskine’s view of the Atonement. He considers, in 
common with many other writers of his general way of 
thinking, that in that most solemn and wonderful event, 
we have a Manifestation, not only of God’s love, but of 
His justice. For instance: 

“The distinction of persons in the Divine nature we cannot 
comprehend, but we can easily comprehend the high and engaging 
morality of that character of God, which is developed in the history 
of the New Testament. God gave His equal and well-beloved Son 
to suffer in the stead of an apostate world ; and through this exht- 
bition of awful justice, He publishes the fullest and freest pardon. 
He thus teaches us that it forms no part of His scheme of mercy 
to dissolve the eternal connexion between sin and misery. No; 
this connexion stands sure, and one of the chief objects of Divine 
Revelation is to convince men of this truth; and Fwustzce does the 
work of mercy, when it alarms us to a sense of danger,” etc.—P. 74. 
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The view maintained in this and other extracts, and 
by others besides Mr. Erskine, is remarkable for several 
reasons. First, for the determination it evinces not to leave 
us anything in the Gospel system unknown, unaccounted 
for. One might have thought that here at least somewhat 
of awful Mystery would have been allowed to hang over 
it; here at least some “ depth” of God’s counsels would 
have been acknowledged and accepted on fazth. For 
though the death of Christ manifests God’s hatred of sin, 
as well as His love for man, (inasmuch as it was sin that 
made His death necessary, and the greater the sacrifice - 
the greater must have been the evil that caused it,) yet 
how His death expiated our sins, and what satisfaction 
it was to God’s justice, are surely subjects quite above 
us. It is in no way a great and glorious MWantfestation 
of His justice, as men speak nowadays ;* it is an event 
ever mysterious on account of its necessity, while it is 
fearful from the hatred of sin implied in it, and most 
transporting and elevating from its display of God’s love 
to man. But Rationalism would account for everything. 

Next it must be observed, as to Mr. Erskine himself, 

* This passage has been misunderstood from the word manifestation not 
being taken in the sense intended by the writer. The word may either 
mean the making a fact evident, or making the reason of it intelligible ; it 
is used above in the latter sense. Christ’s atoning death does indeed pro- 
claim the fact that God’s justice zs satisfied, but it does not contain in it an 
explanation 4ow it came to be a satisfaction. In the former sense then it 
may properly be called a manifestation of God’s justice ; not in the latter, 
though it is often said to beso, The Atonement is a satisfaction to God’s 
justice, in that His just anger was in matter of fact averted thereby from us 
sinners ; but we do not know in what way it satisfied His justice to afflict 
Christ instead of us. This is a mystery, though many persons speak as if 
they saw the fitness of it. It manifests to our comprehension the love and 
holiness of God ; it is a proof of love towards man, and of hatred of sin; 


it is not a proof to us that He is just; but must be taken om faith as a result 
of His being so. (Ed. 1838.) [On this point vide the Author’s Discourses 


to Mixed Congregations, No. 15, zmzt., p. 306, etc., ed. 4.] 
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that he is of necessity forced by his hypothesis to speak 
of God’s justice as if manifested to our comprehension 
in the Atonement, if he speaks of it at all, however ex- 
travagant it may be todoso. For unless this were the 
case, the Dispensation would not be a “ Manifestation,” 
the revealed scheme would be imperfect, doctrines would 
stand apart from those elementary ideas which we have 
of the Divine Character from nature and Scripture—a 
result which Mr. Erskine pronounces in the outset to be 
contrary to reason, and fatal to the claims of a professed 
Revelation. 

Mr. Erskine attempts to explain away this remaining 
Mystery of the Dispensation, as others have done before 
him: they have suggested that the vicarious satisfaction 
of Christ acts as a salutary lesson, how severe God 
might be to those who sin, did they receive their deserts, 
a lesson to all races of intellectual beings, present and to 
come, in order to the stability of His moral government : 

“ The design of the Atonement was to make mercy towards this 
offcast race consistent with the honour and the holiness of the 
Divine Government. To accomplish this gracious purpose, the 
Eternal Word, who was God, took on Himself the nature of man, 
and as the elder brother and representative and champion of the 
guilty family, He solemnly acknowledged the justice of the sentence 
pronounced against sin, and submitted Himself to its full weight of 
woe, in the stead of His adopted kindred. God’s justice found 
rest here; His law was magnified and made honourable,” etc.— 
Pp. 102, 103. 

Thus justice comes to be almost a modification of 
benevolence, or of sanctity, or the carrying out of a 
transcendent expediency. To such conjectures it is suf- 
ficient, as against Mr. Erskine, to answer, that a human 
hypothesis is not a divine manifestation. 

An illustration, somewhat to the same effect, is used 
in the Essays of Mr. Scott, of Aston Sandford. 
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“The story of Zaleucus, prince of the Locrians, is well known : 
to show his abhorrence of adultery, and his determination to 
execute the law he had enacted, condemning the adulterer to the 
loss of both his eyes, and at the same time to evince his love to 
his son who had committed that crime, he willingly submitted to 
lose one of his own eyes, and ordered at the same time one of his 
son’s to be put out. Now what adulterer could hoe to escape, 
when fower was vested tm a man whom neither seZ/-love, nor 
natural affeciton in its greatest force, could induce to dispense 
with the law, or relax the rigour of its sentence ?”—-Essay ix. 


True, this act would show intense energy of determi- 
nation to uphold the existing laws, clearly enough ; and 
so did Mucius Sczvola show intense energy in burning 
off his hand ; but what is this illustration to the question 
of justice? The mystery remains, that the Innocent 
satisfied for the guilty. 


5. 

One more subject of examination, and that not the 
least important, is suggested by the foregoing passages. 
Mention has been made in them once or twice of the facés 
of Revelation; the doctrines are said to be facts, and such 
facts to be all in all. Now according to Catholic teach- 
ing, doctrines are divine truths, which are the objects of 
faith, not of sight; we may call them facts, if we will, 
so that we recollect that they are sometimes facts or 
realities of the unseen world, and that they are not 
synonymous with actions or works. But Mr. Erskine, by 
a remarkable assumption, rules it, that doctrines are facts 
of the revealed divine governance, so that a doctrine is 
made the same as a divine action or work. As Provi- 
dence has given us a series of moral facts by nature, as in 
the history of nations or of the individual, from which we 
deduce the doctrines of natural religion, so Scripture is 
supposed to reveal a second series of facts, or works, in 
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the course of the three Dispensations, especially the 
Christian, which are the doctrines of religion, or at least, 
which together with the principles involved in them, are 
the doctrines. Thus Christ’s death upon the cross is an 
historical fact ; and the meaning of it is that which illus- 
trates and quickens it, and adapts it for influencing the 
soul. Now if we ask, how on this theory the doctrine of 
the Trinity is a fact in the divine governance, we are 
answered that it must be thrown into another shape, if 
I may so express myself; it must be made subordinate, 
and separated into parts. The series of Christian facts is 
supposed to pass from the birth to the death of Christ, 
and thence to the mission of the Holy Ghost. We must 
view the divinity of Christ in His death, the divinity of 
the Spirit in His mission. That they are therein ex- 
hibited, I grant ; but the theory requires us to consider 
this the scriptural and only mode of their exhibition. 
This theory is supposed by some of its upholders to 
be sanctioned by Butler ; for they seem to argue, that as 
the course of nature is acollection of manifested facts, so 
is the course of grace. But that great divine knew better 
than to infer, from what he saw, what was to be ex- 
pected in a Revelation, were ittobe granted. Heasserts 
plainly the contrary; his whole argument is merely 
negative, defending Christianity as far as nature enables 
him to do so,—not limiting the course of the Revelation 
to the analogy of nature. Accordingly, the Church 
Catholic has ever taught (as in her Creeds) that there are 
facts revealed to us, not of this world, not of time, but 
of eternity, and that absolutely and independently ; not 
merely embodied and indirectly conveyed in a certain 
historical course, not subordinate to the display of the 
Divine Character, not revealed merely relatively to us, 
but primary objects of our faith, and essential in them- 
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selves, whatever dependence or influence they may have 
upon other doctrines, or upon the course of the Dispensa- 
tion. Ina word, it has taught the existence of Mysteries 
in religion, for such emphatically must truths ever be 
which are external to this world, and existing in eter- 
nity ;—whereas this narrow-minded, jejune, officious, and 
presumptuous human system teaches nothing but a 
Manifestation, t.e. a series of historical works convey- 
ing a representation of the moral character of God ; and 
it dishonours our holy faith by the unmeaning reproach 
of its being metaphysical, abstract, and the like,—a 
reproach, unmeaning and irreverent, just as much so as 
it would be on the other hand to call the historical facts 
earthly or carnal. 

I will quote some passages from Mr. Erskine’s work, to 
justify this account of his view, and then shall be able, 
at length, to take leave of him. He says: 

“It may be proper to remark that the acts attributed to the Divine 
Government are usually termed ‘doctrines,’ to distinguish them 
from the moral precepts of a religion.”—P. 25. 

Thus the doctrine of the Trinity, as such, is not a 
doctrine of the Gospel. Again: 


“It is not enough to show, in proof of its authenticity, that the 
facts which it affirms concerning the dealings of God with His 
creatures, do exhibit His moral perfections in the highest degree; 
it must also be shown that these facts, when present to the mind of 
man, do naturaliy, according to the constitution of his being, tend 
to excite and suggest that combination of feelings which constitutes 
his moral perfection. But when we read a Azstory which authorita- 
tively claims to be an exhibition of the character of God in His 
dealings with men, if we find in it that which fills and overflows our 
most dilated conceptions of moral worth, etc.;.... and if our 
reason farther discovers a system of powerful moral stimulants, 
embodied zx the facts of this history; ... . if we discern that the 
spirit of this history gives peace to the conscience, etc.;.... 
we may then well believe that God has been pleased in pity, etc. 
. ... to clothe the eternal laws which regulate His spiritual go- 
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vernment,in such a form as may be palpable to our conceptions, 
and adapted to the urgency of our necessities.”— Pp. 18, 19. 

*‘T mean to show that there is an intelligible and necessary con- 
nexion between the doctrinal facts of revelation and the character 
of God; ... .. and farther, that the belief of these doctrinal facts 
has an intelligible and necessary tendency to produce the Christian 
character,” etc.—Pp. 20, 21. 

“The object of this dissertation is to analyse the component 
parts of the Christian scheme of doctrine with reference to its bear- 
ings both on the character of God and on the character of man; 
and to demonstrate that z¢s facfs not only present an expressive 
exhibition of all the moral qualities which can be conceived to reside 
in the divine mind, but also contain all those objects which have a 
natural tendency to excite and suggest in the human mind that 
combination of moral feelings which has been termed moral 
perfection.”—P. 16. . . 

“God has been pleased to present to us a most interesting series 
of acttons,in which His moral character, as far as we are concerned, 
is fully and perspicuously embodied. In this xarration,” etc.—P. 55. 

“Tt [the Gospel] addresses the learned and unlearned, the savage 
and the civilized, the decent and the profligate; and to all it speaks 
precisely the same language! What then is this universal lan- 
guage? It cannot be the language of metaphysical discussion, or 
what is called abstract moral reasoning; ... its argument consists 
in a relation of facts.”—P. 55. 


Now that in these passages, the doctrines of the 
Gospel are resolved into facts which took place in God’s 
governance, and that its mysteries are admitted, only so 
far as they are qualities or illustrations of these historical 
facts, seems to me, not only the true but the only inter- 
pretation to be put upon their wording. If they do not 
mean this, let this at least be proposed, as an approxi- 
mation to the real meaning ; I do not see what else they 
can mean ; however, let it be observed, that the principles 
which have been laid down in this discussion are not at all 
affected by any failing, if there be failing, in the illustra- 
tion of them which I have been drawing by contrast, on 
this or any other point, from the work of Mr. Erskine, 
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HERE then we have arrived at a point where we part 
company with Mr. Erskine, and join Mr. Abbott, who 
advances further in a most perilous career. The prin- 
ciple with which Mr. Erskine began has been above 
discovered to issue in a view or theory of the Gospel, 
which may be contemplated apart from that principle. 
That the human mind may criticize and systematize the 
Divine Revelation, that it may identify it with the Dis- 
pensation, that it may limit the uses of the latter to its 
workings through our own reason and affections, and 
such workings as we can ascertain and comprehend,— 
in a word, that the Gospel is a manifestation, this is the 
fundamental principle of Mr. Erskine’s Essay. Mr. Jacob 
Abbott seems so fully to take this principle for granted, 
that it would be idle to do more than notice his doing 
se ; it will be more to the purpose to direct attention to 
his treatment of the Theory, in which Mr. Erskine’s 
principle seems to issue, viz. that the Gospel is a 
collection of facis. I am now referring to Mr. Abbott’s 
work called “The Corner Stone,” which I do not hesitate 
to say approaches within a hairs breadth of Socinian- 
ism : a charge which I wou!d by no means urge against 
Mr. Erskine, whatever be the tendency of his specu- 
lations, 
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I, 


In the work in question, Mr. Abbott disclaims entering 
into theological questions, properly so called (Preface, 
p. vi.) ; nor is there any necessity for his entering into 
them, so that the line of discussion which he does take, 
does not intrude upon them or provoke them. 

“T have made this exhzbztzon of the Gospel,” he says, “ with re- 
ference to its moral effect on human hearts, and not for the pur- 
pose of taking sides in a controversy between different parties of 
Christians.” 

Again: 


“ A system of theology is a map or plan, in which every feature of 
the country must be laid down in its proper place and proportion ; this 
work is, on the other hand, a series of views, as a traveller sees them 
in passing over a certain road. In this case, the road which I have 
taken leads indeed through the heart of the country, but it does not 
by any means bring to view all which is interesting or important. 
The reader will perceive that the Azstory of Jesus Christ is the 
clue which I have endeavoured to follow ; that is, the work is in- 
tended to exhibit religious truth, as it is connected with the various 
events in the life of our Saviour. In first introducing Him to the 
scene, I consider His exalted nature as the great moral Mantfesta- 
tion of the Divinity to us. Then follows a view of His personal 
character, and of His views of religious duty,” etc.—Pp. vi. vii. 


Let us observe here the similarity of language between 
the two writers I am speaking of. They are evidently 
of the same school. They both direct their view to the 
Gospel /zstory as a Manifestation of the Divine Cha- 
racter; and though, in the above extracts, Mr. Abbott 
uses language more guarded than Mr. Erskine, there 
will be found to be little or no practical difference be- 
tween them. But there seems this most important 
distinction in their respective applications of their Theory, 
though not very distinct or observable at first sight ; 
that Mr. Erskine admits into the range of his Divine 
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facts such as are not of this world, as the voluntary 
descent of Christ from heaven to earth, and His Incar- 
nation, whereas Mr. Abbott virtually limits it to the 
witnessed history of Christ upon earth. This, so far as 
it exists, is all the difference between orthodoxy and 
Socinianism., 

For this encroachment Mr. Erskine indeed had pre- 
pared the way ; for he certainly throws the high doctrines 
of religion into the background ; and the word “ Mani- 
festation” far more naturally fits on to a history witnessed 
by human beings, than to dispositions made in the 
unseen world. But Mr. Erskine certainly has not caught 
this explicitly. 

If we wish to express the sacred Mystery of the In- 
carnation accurately, we should rather say that God is 
man, than that man is God. Not that the latter pro- 
position is not altogether Catholic in its wording, but 
the former expresses the hzstory of the Economy, (if I 
may so call it,) and confines our Lord’s personality to 
His divine nature, making His manhood an adjunct; 
whereas to say that man is God, does the contrary of 
both of these,—leads us to consider Him a man pri- 
marily and personally, with some vast and unknown 
dignity superadded, and that acquired of course after 
His coming into existence as man. The difference 
between these two modes of speaking is well illustrated 
by a recent Unitarian author, whom on account of the 
truth and importance of his remarks, I am led, with 
whatever pain, to quote: 


“A quick child, though not acquainted with logic, . . . will 
perceive the absurdity of saying that Edward is John. . . . As 
the young pupil must be prepared to infer from the New Testament 
that a perfect man is perfect God, he . . . must be imperceptibly 
led to consider the word God as expressing a quality, or an aggre- 
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gate of qualities, which may be predicated of more than one, as the 
name of a species ; just as when we say John is man, Peter is man, 
Andrew isman. . . . And so it is, with the exception of a few 
who, in this country, are still acquainted with that ingeniously per- 
verse system of words by means of which the truly scholastic Trini- 
tarians (such as Bishop Bull and Waterland, who had accurately 
studied the fathers and the schoolmen,) appear to evade the logical 
contradictions with which the doctrine of the Trinity abounds ; all, 
as I have observed for many years, take the word God, in regard 
to Christ, as the name of a species, and more frequently of a dig- 
nity.".—Heresy and Orthodoxy, p. 9k. 

It will be observed of this passage, that the writer* im- 
plies that the Catholic mode of speaking of the Incarna- 
tion is not exposed to a certain consequence, to which 
the mode at present popular is exposed, viz., the tendency 
to explain away Christ’s divinity. Man is God, is the 
popular mode of speech ; God is man, is the Catholic. 


2. 


To return. It seems then that Mr. Erskine proceeds in 
the orthodox way, illustrating the doctrine that God 
became man; Mr. Abbott, starting with the earthly ex- 
istence of our Lord, does but enlarge upon the doctrine 
that a man is God. Mr. Erskine enforces the Atone- 
ment, as a Manifestation of God’s moral character; Mr. 
Abbott the life of Christ with the same purpose,—with 
but slight reference to the doctrine of the Expiation, for 
of course he whose life began with his birth from Mary, 
had given up nothing, and died merely because other 
men die. Here then is something very like Socinianism 
at first sight. 

But again, let us see how he conducts his argument. 
Here again he differs from Mr. Erskine. The latter con- 
siders the incarnation of the Son of God to be a mani- 


festation of God’s mercy. Here then in his view, which 
* Mr. Blanco White. 
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so far is correct, there is a double Manifestation—of the 
Son of God personally in human nature, and of God 
morally in the history and circumstances of His incarna- 
tion; though Mr. Erskine’s argument leads him to insist 
on the latter. Mr. Abbott assumes the latter as the sole 
Manifestation, thus bringing out the tendency of Mr. 
Erskine’s argument. In other words, he considers our 
Lord Jesus Christ as a man primarily, not indeed a mere 
man, any more than the conversion of the world was a 
mere human work, but not more than a man aided by 
God, just as the conversion of the world was a human 
work aided and blessed by God; a man in intimate 
union, nay in mysterious union with God, as Moses might 
be on the Mount, but not more than Moses except in 
degree. He considers that certain attributes of the God- 
head were manifested in Jesus Christ, in the sense in 
which the solar system manifests His power, or the 
animal economy His wisdom ; which is a poorly con- 
cealed Socinianism.—So this, it appears, is what really 
comes of declaiming against “metaphysical” notions of 
the Revelation, and enlarging on its moral character ! 
That I may not be unfair to Mr. Abbott, I proceed to 
cite his words : 


“In the first place, let us take a survey of the viszble universe, 
that we may see what manzfestations of God appear in z¢. Let us 
imagine that we can see with the naked eye all that the telescope 
would show us; and then, in order that we may obtain an uninter- 
rupted view, let us leave this earth, and, ascending from its surface, 
take a station where we can look, without obstruction, upon all 
around. As we rise above the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
the bright and verdant regions of the earth begin to grow dim. 
City after city, etc. . . . Our globe itself cuts off one-half of the 
visible universe at all times, and the air spreads over us a deep 
canopy of blue, which during the day shuts out entirely the other 
half. But were the field open we should see in every direction the 
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endless perspective of suns and stars as I have described them. 
- . . God is everywhere. . . . The Deityis the Ad/-pervading 
Power which lives and acts throughout the whole. He is not a 
separate existence, having a special habitation in a part of it. 
@eeeeeecrod isa spirit. A Spirit’; that is, He has no form, no 
place, no throne. Where He acts, there only can we see Him. He 
is the wide-spread omnipresent power which is everywhere employed, 
but which we can never see, and never know, except so far as He 
shall manifest Himself by His doings. 

“Tf we thus succeed in obtaining just conceptions of the Deity as 
the invisible and universal Jower, pervading all space, and existing 
in all time, we shall at once perceive that the only way by which 
He can make Himself known to His creatures is by acting Himself 
out, as it were, in His works; andof course the nature of the Mant- 
jestation which 1s made will depend upon the nature of the works. 
In the structure of a solar system, with its blazing centre and re- 
volving worlds, the Deity, invisible itself, acts out its mighty power, 
and the unerring perfection of its intellectual skz7Z, At the same 
time, while it is carrying on these mighty movements, it is exercising, 
in a very different scene, its untiring zzdustvy, and unrivalled Zasze, 
in clothing a mighty forest with verdure, etc.,etc. . . . Andso 
everywhere this unseen and universal essence acis out zfs various 
attributes by its different works. We can learn its nature only by 
the character of the effects which spring from it. 

“This universal essence, then, must display to us its nature, by 
acting itself out in a thousand places dy such mantfestations of 
itself as it wishes us to understand. Does God desire to impress us 
with the idea of His ower ? He darts the lightning, etc. etc. Does 
He wish to beam upon us in Jove ? What can be more expressive 
than the sweet summer sunset, etc.? . . . How can He make 
us acquainted with His benevolence and skill? Why, by acting 
them out in some mechanism which exhibits them. He may con- 
struct an eye or a hand for man, etc. How can He give us some 
conception of His zztellectual powers? He can plan the motions 
of the planets, etc. etc. . . . But the great question, after all, 
is to come. It is the one to which we have meant that all we have 
been saying should ultimately tend. How can such a Being ex- 
hibit the moral principle by which His mighty energies are all 
controlled ?” —Pp. 6—14. 


This is eloquent writing ; but this is not the place for 
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dwelling on this quality of it ; as to its doctrine, to speak 
plainly,it savours unpleasantly of pantheism. It treats the 
Almighty, not as the great God, but as some vast phy- 
sical and psychological phenomenon. However, we are 
immediately concerned with the author’s views, not on 
Natural, but on Revealed Religion. He continues thus: 


“He is an unseen, universal power, utterly invisible to us, and 
imperceptible, except so far as He shall act out His attributes in 
what He does. How shall He act out moral principle? It is 
easy, by His material creation, to make any impression upon us 
which material objects can make; but how shall He exhibit to us 
the moral beauty of justice and benevolence and mercy between 
man andman? . . . He might declare His moral attributes, 
as He might have declared His power; but if He would bring 
home to us the one as vividly and distinctly as the other, He must 
act out His moral principles by a moral Manifestation, in a moral 
scene ; and the great beauty of Christzanity is, that it represents 
Him as doing so. He brings out the purity, and spotlessness, and 
moral glory of the Divinity, through the workings of the human 
mind called into existence for this purpose, and stationed in a most 
conspicuous attitude among men. . . . Thus the moral perfec- 
tions of Divinity show themselves to us in the only way by which, so 
far as we can see, it is possible directly to show them, by coming 
out in action, in the very field of human duty, by a mysterious union 
with a human intellect and human powers. It is God manifest in 
the flesh—¢he visible moral image of an all-pervading moral 
Deity, Himself for ever invisible.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


On this explanation of the Incarnation, now, alas! not 
unpopular even in our own Church, viz., that “God 
manifest in the flesh” is “the vzszble moral image” of 
God, let us hear the judgment of one who wasa Trinita- 
rian, and has lately avowed himself a convert to Unita- 
rianism. He thus relates the change in his own religious 


profession : 


“In my anxiety to avoid a separation from the Church by the 
deliberate surrender of my mind to my old Unitarian convictions, I 
took refuge in a modification of the Sabellian theory, and availed 
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myself of the moral unity which I believe to exist between God the 
Father and Christ, joined to the consideration that Christ is called 
in the New Testament the /age of God, and addressed my prayers 
to God as appearing in that image. 1 left nothing untried to culti- 
vate and encourage this feeling by devotional means. But such 
efforts of mere feeling (and I confess with shame their frequency on 
my part for the sake of what seemed most religious) were always 
vain and fruitless. Sooner or later my reason has not only frus- 
trated but punished them. In the last-mentioned instance the de- 
vout contrivance would not bear examination. Sadvellianism ts only 
Unitarianism disguised in words: and as for the worship of an 
image in its absence, the idea is most unsatisfactory. In this state, 
however, I passed five or six years ; but the return to the clear and 
definite Unitarianism in which I had formerly been, was as easy as 
it was natural.”— Heresy and Orthodoxy, p. viii. 


This passage proves thus much, not perhaps, that the 
philosophising in question /eads to Socinianism, but that 
it is a philosophy under which Socinianism may “ze hid, 
even from a man’s own consciousness ; and this is just 
the use I wish to make of it against Mr. Abbott. He 
ends as follows : 

“The substance of the view which I have been wishing to im- 
press upon your minds is, that we are to expect to see Him solely 
through the Manifestation He makes of Himself in His works. We 
have seen in what way some of the traits of His character are dis- 
played in the visible creation, and how at last He determined to 
manifest His moral character, by bringing it into action through 
the medium of a human soul. The plan was carried into effect, and 
the mysterious person thus formed appears for the first time to our 
view in the extraordinary boy,” etc.—Pp. 15, 16. 


In these passages it seems to be clearly maintained 
that our Lord is a Manifestation of God in precisely that 
way in which His creatures are, though in a different 
respect, viz., as regards His moral attributes,—a Mani- 
festation, not having anything in it essentially peculiar 
and incommunicable, and therefore “a Manifestation,” 
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as he in one passage expresses himself, not the Mani- 
festation of the Father. 

Further, he expressly disclaims any opinion concern- 
ing the essential and superhuman relation, or (as he 
calls it) the “ metaphysical” relation of the Son to the 
Father, in a passage which involves a slight upon other 
doctrines of a most important, though not of such a 
sacred character: 

“Another source of endless and fruitless discussion is disputing 
about questions which can be of no practical consequence, however 
they may be decided; such as the orzgzm of sin, the state of the 
soul between death and the resurrection, the salvation of infants, 
the precise metaphysical relationship of the Son to the Father.”— 
as ae 
Why called metaphysical, 1 do not understand. Is 
Almighty God Himself then, in Mr. Abbott’s view, physi- 
cal? But we have been already introduced to this word 
by Mr. Erskine, whose original fallacy also, be it ob- 
served, is faithfully preserved in this passage ;—“ ques- 
tions which can be of no practical consequence,” as if we 
have any warrant thus to limit, or to decide upon, the 
gracious revelations of God. He continues: 

“We have said they are of no practical consequence ; of course an 
ingenious reasoner can contrive to connect practical consequences 
with any subject whatever, and in his zeal he will exaggerate the 
importance of the connection ;” 

I interrupt the reader, to remind him that the subjects 
spoken of in this careless, self-satisfied way, are those 
which from the first have been preserved in Creeds and 
Confessions as the most necessary, most solemn truths ;— 
“in fact every subject in the moral world is more or less connected 
with every other one; nothing stands out entirely detached and iso. 


lated, and conseguently a question which its arguers will admit to 
be merely a theoretical one, will never be found.”—P. 324. 


* Vide also p. 197. 
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But if so, who shall draw the line between truths prac- 
tical and theoretical? Shall we trust the work to such 
as Mr. Abbott? Surely this passage refutes his own 
doctrine. We also say that there are no two subjects in 
religion but may be connected by our minds, and there- 
fore, for what we know, perchance are connected in fact. 
All we maintain in addition, is, that evidence of the fact 
of that connexion is not necessary for the proof of their 
importance to us, and further, that we have no right to 
pronounce that they are revealed merely with a view to 
their importance to us. 

He disposes of the Catholic doctrine of Christ’s eter- 
nal Sonship by calling it metaphysical; how he escapes 
from the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation we have 
already seen,—he resolves it into a moral Manifestation 
of God in the person of Christ. But his view requires a 
few more words of explanation. First, as I have already 
had occasion to notice, he speaks of God in pantheistic 
language, as an Anima Mundi, or universal essence, who 
has no known existence except in His works, as an all- 
pervading power or principle, not external to the created 
world, but in it, and developed through it. He goes on 
to say that this Almighty, who is thus illimitable and 
incomprehensible, is exhibited in personal attributes in 
Christ, as if all the laws and provisions, in which he 
energizes in nature impersonally, were condensed and 
exemplified in a real personal being. Hence he calls our 
Lord by a strange term, the fersonification of God, 2. ¢. 
(I suppose) the personal image, or the manifestation ina 
person. In other words, God, whose Person is unknown 
in nature, in spite of His works, is revealed in Christ, 
who is the express image of His Person; and just in 
this, and (as I conceive) nothing more, would he conceive 
there was a difierence between the manifestation of God in 
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Christ, and the manifestation of Him ina plant or flowet. 
Christ is a personal Manifestation. Whether there be 
any elements of truth in this theory, I do not concern 
myself to decide ; thus much is evident, that he so applies 
it as utterly to explain away the real divinity of our 
Lord. The passages are as follow : 


“Jt is by Jesus Christ that we have access to the Father. This 
vivid exhibition of His character, this personification of His moral 
attributes, opens to us the way. Here we see a manifestation of 
divinity, an image of the invisible God, whieh comes as it were 
down to us; it meets our feeble faculties with a personification,” 
etc.—P. 40. 


“We accordingly commenced with His childhood, and were led 
at once into a train of reflection on the nature and the character of 


that eternal and invisible Essence whose attributes were personified 
tn Llim.”—P. 192. 


“The human mind . . . reaches forward for some vision of 
the Divinity, the great unseen and inconceivable Essence. Jesus 
Christ is the Jersontfication of the divinity for us, the brightness of 
His glory and the express image of His person.”—P. 200, 


3. 

Next, as to his opinions concerning the doctrine of the 
Atonement. I will not deny, I am glad to perceive, that 
some of his general expressions are correct, and taken by 
themselves, would be satisfactory ; but they are invali- 
dated altogether by what he has at other times advanced. 
It may be recollected that Mr. Erskine in his treatise on 
Internal Evidence, lays such a stress upon the use of the 
Atonement as a Manifestation, as to throw the real 
doctrine itself into the shade. Viewed in itself, Christ’s 
death is, we believe, a sacrifice acting in some unknown 
way for the expiation of human sin; but Mr. Erskine vievs 
it (as indeed it may well be viewed, but as exclusively 
it should not be viewed,) as a mark and pledge of Ged’s 
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love to us, which it would be,though it were not an Expia- 
tion. Eventhough Christ’s incarnation issued in nothing 
more than His preaching to the world and sealing His doc- 
trine with His blood, it would be a great sign of His love, 
and a pledge now of our receiving blessings through Him ; 
for why should He die except He meant to be merciful to 
us? but this would not involve the necessity of an ex- 
piation. St. Paul died for the Church, and showed his 
love for it in this sense. When then the view of the 
Christian is limited, as Mr. Erskine would almost wish it 
to be, to the Manifestation of the Atonement, or the 
effect of the Atonement on our minds, no higher doctrine 
is of necessity elicited than that of its being a sign of 
God’s mercy, as the rainbow might be, anda way is laid, 
by obscuring, to obliterate the true doctrine concerning 
it. So far Mr. Erskine proceeds, not denying it (far from 
it), but putting it aside in his philosophical Evidence: 
Mr. Abbott, upon the very same basis, is bolder in his 
Janguage, and almost, if not altogether, gets rid of it. 

In the following passage he applies Mr. Erskine’s doc- 
trine of the moral lesson, taught in Christ’s death, of 
the justice and mercy of God: and he will be found 
distinctly to assert that the virtue of it lay in this, viz., 
that it was a declaration of God’s hatred of sin, the same 
in kind as the punishment of the sinner would have 
been, only more perfect, as a means of impressing on us 
His hatred of sin: not as if it really reconciled us to 
an offended Creator. 

“ The balm for your wounded spirit is this, that the moral im- 
pression in respect to the nature and tendencies of sin, which zs 
the only possible reason God can have in leaving you to suffer its _ 
penalties,” 


(one should think the reason might be that “the wages 
of sin is death,”) 
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“is accomplished far etter by the life and death of His Son ;”— 


(surely it is a greater balm to know that Christ has put 
away the wrath of God, as Scripture says, than to theo- 
rize about “moral impressions” beyond the word of 
Scripture. Observe too, he says, “the fe and death,” 
excluding the proper idea of Atonement, which lies in 
the death of Christ, and so tending to resolve it into 
a Manifestation,) 


“God never could have wished to punish you for the sake of doing 
evil ;”— 


(God punishes the sinner, not indeed for the sake of 
evil, but as a just and holy God,) 


“and all the good which He could have accomplished by it is al- 
ready effected in another and a better way.”—P. 179.* 


Here is the same assumption which was just now in- 
stanced from Mr. Erskine, viz., that God cannot inflict 
punishment except in order to effect a greater good, or 
(as Mr. Abbott himself has expressed it just before) 
“because the welfare of His government requires” it, 
which is a mere hypothesis. 

Again; 

“ A knowledge of the death of Christ, with the explanation of it 
given in the Scriptures, touches men’s hearts, it shows the nature 
and tendencies of sin, it produces fear of God’s displeasure, and 


resolution to return to duty; and thus produces effects by which 
justice is satisfied,”— 


(observe, not by an expiation, but by the repentance of 
the offender in consequence of the “moral impression ” 
made on him by the “ Manifestation ” of Christ’s death,—) 


“and the authority of the law sustained far better in fact than it 
would be by the severest punishment of the guilty sinner.”—P. 174. 


* Vide also p. 173. 
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“Look at the moral effect of this great sacrifice, and feel that it 
takes off all the necessity of punishment, and all the burden of your 
guilt."—P. 190. 


The necessity of punishment is (according to Mr. 
Abbott) the well-being of the Universe: and the virtue 
of the great sacrifice is, not expiation, atonement in God’s 
sight, but the moral effect of Christ’s death on those who 
believe in it. So again, in a passage lately quoted for 
another purpose, he says: 


“It is by Jesus Christ that we have access to the Father. TZhzs 
vivid exhibition of. Hts character, this personification of His moral 
attributes, opens to us the way.” —P. 40. 


Lastly, we have the same stress laid upon the facts of 
the Gospel as in Mr. Erskine’s work, with this difference, 
that Mr. Erskine supposes the orthodox doctrine, or 
what he considers such, to be conveyed in the facts ; Mr. 
Abbott, with the liberalism to which his predecessor leads, 
but which is more characteristic of this day than of fifteen 
years ago, seems to think that various theories may be 
raised about the facts, whether orthodox or otherwise, 
but that the facts alone are of consequence to us. 


“Such are the three great MJanizfestatzons of Himself to man 
which the one Unseen All-pervading Essence has made and ex- 
hibited to us in the Bible, and in our own experience and ob- 
servation.”— 


(—This sentence, be it wbserved in passing, savours 
strongly of Sabellianism ; he has spoken of what he calls 
three Manifestations of Almighty God, as our natural 
Governor, as influencing the heart, and as in Jesus Christ, 
without there being anything in his way of speaking to 
show that he attributed these Manifestations respectively 
to Three Persons. He proceeds :) 


“ Though there have been interminable disputes in the Christian 
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Church about the language which has been employed to describe 
these facts, there has been comparatively little dispute among even 
nominal Christians about the facts themselves.” —P. 39. 

Such is the theology to which Mr. Erskine’s principle 
is found to lead in the hands of Mr. Abbott; a theology 
(so to name it) which violently robs the Christian Creed 
of all it contains, except those outward historical facts 
through which its divine truths were fulfilled and revealed 
to man. 

4. 

This brief explanation of Mr. Abbott’s theological 
system may be fitly followed up by some specimens of 
the temper and tone of his religious sentiments. In this 
way we shall be able to ascertain the character of mind 
which such speculations presuppose and foster. 

“Jesus Christ had a éas¢e for beauty, both of nature and art; He 
admired the magnificent architecture of the Temple, and deeply 
lamented the necessity of its overthrow, and His dress was at least 


of such a character that the disposal of it was a subject of importance 
to the well-paid soldiers who crucified Him.”—Pp. 50, 51. 


Let us think seriously, is Christ God, or is He not? if 
so, can we dare talk of Him as having “a taste for na- 
ture”? It is true Mr. Abbott does speak in this way of 
the Almighty Father also; so that it may be said rather 
to prove that he has a low conception of God than of 
Christ. Perhaps it will be more truly said that his want 
of reverence towards the Saviour, has led on to the other 
more direct profaneness. Yet a “taste for beauty of 
art,’ for “architecture”! This of the Eternal Son of 
God, the Creator; will it be said that He is man also? 
true ;—but His personality is in His Godhead, if I may 
express myself in theological language. He did not 
undo what He was before, He did not cease to be the 
Infinite God, but He added to Him the substance of a 
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man, and thus participated in human thoughts and feel- 
ings, yet without impairing (God forbid) His divine per- 
fection. The Incarnation was not “a conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh, but a taking of the manhood into 
God.” It seems there is weed of the Athanasian Creed 
in these dangerous times. A mystery, indeed, results 
from this view, for certain attributes of Divinity and 
of manhood seem incompatible ; and there may be in- 
stances in our Lord’s history on earth of less than divine 
thought and operation: but decause of all this we never 
must speak, we have utterly no warrant to speak, of the 
Person of the Eternal Word as thinking and feeling like 
a mere man, like a child, or a boy, as simply ignorant, 
imperfect, and dependent on the creature, which is Mr. 
Abbott’s way. To proceed: 


“Jesus Christ was in some respects “he most bold, energetic, de- 
cided, and courageous man ¢hat ever lived; but in others he was 
the most flexible, submissive, and yielding.”—P. 51. 


The Son of God made flesh, though a man, is beyond 
comparison with other men; His person is not human ; 
but to say “most of all men” is to compare. 

“ There never was a mission, or an enterprise of any kind, con- 


ducted with a more bold, energetic, fearless spirit, than the 
Saviour’s mission.”—P, 52. 


This sentence may not seem objectionable to many 
people, and as it is similar to many others in the work, 
it may be right toremarkupon it. Thetruth is, we have 
got into a way of, what may be called, panegyrizing our 
Lord’s conduct, from our familiarity with treatises on 
External Evidence. It has been the fashion of the day 
to speak as to unbelievers, and, therefore, to level the 
sacred history to the rank of a human record, by way of 
argument. Hence we have learned to view the truth 
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merely externally, that is, as an unbeliever would view 
it; and so to view and treat it even when we are not 
arguing ; which involves, of course, an habitual disre- 
spect towards what we hold to be divine, and ought to 
treat as such. This will in part account for the tone in 
which the History of the Jews is sometimes set forth. 
And it is remarkably illustrated in the work before us, 
which, though pointedly addressed only to those who 
“have confessed their sins and asked forgiveness,” who 
“strive against temptation, and seek help from above,” 
(vid. p. I,) yet is continually wandering into the external 
view of Christ’s conduct, and assumes in adidactic treatise, 
what is only accidentally allowable in controversy. To 
return -— 


“There is something very bold and energetic in the measures He 
adopted in accomplishing His work. . . . In fact, there perhaps 
never was so great a moral effect produced in three years, on any 
community so extensive, if we consider at all the disadvantages 
incident to the customs of those days. There was no press, no 
modes of extensive written communication, no regularly organized 
channels of intercourse whatever between the different portions of 
the community. He acted under every disadvantage.”—Pp. 53, 54. 


Under no disadvantage, if He were God. But this is 
only part of one great error under which this writer lies. 
“There was no press”! What notions does this imply 
concerning the nature, the strength, and the propagation 
of moral truth! 


“He sought solitude, He shrunk from observation: in fact, 
almost the only exjoyment which Heseemed really to love, was His 
lonely ramble at midnight, for rest and prayer. . . . It is not 
surprising, that after the heated crowds and exhausting labours of 
the day, He should love to retire to silence and seclusion, to enjoy 
the cool and balmy air, the refreshing stillness, and all the beauties 
and glories of midnight among the solitudes of the Galilean hills, 
to find there happy communion with His Father,” etc.—P. 55. 
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The more ordinary and commonplace, the more like 
vulgar life, the more carnal the history of the Eternal 
Son of God is made, the more does this writer exult in 
it. Heexults in sinking the higher notion of Christ, and 
in making the flesh the egemonic of a Divine Essence. 
Even a prophet or apostle might be conceived to subdue 
the innocent enjoyments of His lower nature to the sove- 
reignty of faith, and enjoy this world only as an emblem 
an | instrument of the unseen. But it is the triumph of 
Rationalism to level everything to the lowest and most 
tangible form into which it can be cast, and to view our 
Lord Himself, not in His mysterious greatness, acting 
by means of human nature, and ministered unto by 
Angels in it, but as what I dare not draw out, lest pro- 
fane words be necessary,—as akin to those lower natures 
which have but an animal existence. 

* Another thing which exhibits the doldness and enterprise that 
characterized His plans for making an impression on the com- 
munity, was the peculiarly new and original style of public 
speaking He adopted.”-——P. 55. 

“This, then, is the key to the character of Jesus Clirist in 
respect to spirit and dectston.”—P, 57. 

“For the real sublimity of courage, the spectacle of this deserted 
and defenceless sufferer coming at midnight to meet the betrayer 
and his band, far exceeds that of Napoleon urging on his columns 


over the bridge of Lodi, or even that of Regulus returning to his 
chains.”—Pp. 59, 60. 


Who could have conceived that there was any 
possible category under which the image of our Lord 
could be associated with that of Napoleon? 


“He evidently observed and enjoyed nature. There are many 
allusions to His solitary walks in the fields, and on the mountains, 
and by the seaside; but the greatest evidence of His Jove for 
nature is to be seen in the manner in which he speaks of its 
beauties. A man’s metaphors are drawn from the sources with 
which he is most familiar, or which interest him most.”—P, 60, 
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“We learn in the same manner how distinct were the zmpr-esstons 
of beauty or sublimity, which the works of nature made upon the 
Saviour, by the manner in which He alluded to them. . .. Look 
at the lilies of the field, says He. . . . A cold heartless man, 
without ¢asze or senstbilzty, would not have said such a thing as 
that. He could not; and we may be as sure, that Jesus Christ 
had stopped to examine and admire the grace and beauty of the 
plant,” etc.—Pp. 61, 62. 

“ Now Jesus Christ noticed these things. He perceived their 
beauty and enjoyed it.”—P, 62. 


Surely such passages as these are simply inconsistent 
with faith in the Son of God. Does any one feel curi- 
osity or wonaer, does any one search and examine, in the 
case of things fully known to him? Could the Creator 
of nature “stop to evamine” and “enjoy the grace and 
beauty ” of His own work? Were indeed this said of 
Him in Scripture, we should say, “ Here is one of the 
Mysteries which attend on the Incarnation ;” but since 
we cannot suspect such writets as Mr. Abbott of inventing 
a Mystery for the sake of it, we must take it as evidence 
of an earthly and Socinian bias in his view of the Saviour 
of mankind, 


“ He observed everything, and His zmagination was stored with 
an inexhaustible supply of images, drawn from every source, and 
with these He illustrated and enforced His principles in a manner 
altogether unparalleled by any writings, sacred or profane.”—P. 63. 


So this is the ashes to be given as children’s meat, to 
those who “confess” and repent, and try to know God's 
will in the Gospel ! 


“¥Even His disciples, till they came to see Him die, had no con- 
ception of His love. They learned it at last, however. They saw 
Him suffer and die ; and inspiration from above explained to them 
something about the influence of His death... .. 

“It is hard to tell which touches our gratitude most sensibly ; 
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the ardent love which led Him to do what he did, or the delicacy 
with which He refrained from speaking of tt to those who were to 
reap its fruits.”—P. 94. 


—that is, the delicacy towards sinners of an injured Cre- 
ator, coming to atone in some mysterious way by His 
own sufferings for their sins in the sight of His God 
and Father. 


“There is, in fact, no moral or spiritual safety without these 
feelings, and our Saviour knew this full well.”—P. 204. 

“Jesus Christ unxderstood human nature better .... He was 
wiser than the builders of the Pyramids. ... The Saviour did 
the work, and did it better, by a few parting words.”—P. 217. 


5. 

Such are the feelings which this author ventures to ex- 
press concerning Him, who is his Lord and his God. In 
reprobating them, however, I have neither wish nor occa- 
sion to speak against him as an individual. For we have 
no concern with him. We know nothing of his oppor- 
tunities of knowing better, nor how far what appears in 
his writings is a true index of his mind. We need only 
consider him as the organ, involuntary (if you will) or un- 
witting, but still the organ, of the spirit of the age, the voice 
of that scornful, arrogant, and self-trusting spirit, which 
has been unchained during these latter ages, and waxes 
stronger in power day by day, till it is fain to stamp 
under foot all the host of heaven. This spirit we may 
steadily contemplate to our great edification ; but to do 
more than denounce it as such, to judge or revile its in- 
struments would involve another sin besides uncharitable- 
ness. For surely, this is a spirit which has tempted 
others besides those who have yielded to its influences ; 
and, like an infection of the air, it has perchance ere now, 
in some degree, not perhaps as regards the high doctrines 
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of the Gospel, but in some way o1 other, breathed upon 
those who, at the present crisis of things, feel themselves 
called upon solemnly to resist it. The books of the day 
are so full of its evil doctrine in a modified shape, if not 
in its grosser forms,—the principles (I may say) of the 
nation are so instinct with it or based on it,—that the best 
perhaps that can be said of any of us, or at most of all 
but a few, is, that they have escaped from it, “so as by 
fire,” and that the loudness of their warning is but a con- 
sequence of past danger, terror, and flight. 

I would view, then, works such as this, wnether in theit 
publication, or in their general reception, as signs of the 
religious temper of this Age. What shall be said of the 
praise that has been lavished on them? the popularity 
they have acquired ? Granting that there are many things 
in them, from which a religious mind may gain some 
good (for no one accuses Mr. Abbott of being deficient 
in quickness and intelligence, and he evidently has had 
opportunities of studying human nature, whatever success 
has attended him in it,—and it must be confessed that 
his first work published here was of a less objectionable 
character, and might well interest at first sight those 
who “thought no evil,”) but, allowing all this, yet it may 
be fairly asked, is the book from which I have cited, one 
which can come very near to Christian minds without 
frightening them? How is it then that so many men 
professing strict religion, have embraced and dwelt on its 
statements without smelling the taint of death which is 
in them? And is there not something of a self-con- 
victed mischief in that view of religion which its up- 
holders (independent of each other, and disagreeing 
with each other materially in other points of doctrine 
and discipline) attempt to support by editing a book, as 
conducive to it, which turns out to be all but Socinian ? 
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The reason (I believe) why many pious persons tolerate 
teaching such as this, is, that they have so fully identified 
spirituality of mind with the use of certain phrases and 
professions, that they cannot believe that any one what- 
ever can use them freely without the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit : to believe it otherwise, would be unsettling 
their minds from the very foundation,—which indeed 
must take place sooner or later, whether they will or not. 

With some quotations from the preface of one of 
Mr. Abbott’s editors, one of the most learned, orthodox, 
and moderate of the Dissenters of the day, I will bring 
this discussion to an end. 


“ Mr. Abbott has so much of originality in his manner of thinking, 
and of unguarded simplicity in his style of expression,” [as render 
a friendly editor useful,] “there might be peril that without such 
a precaution some readers would take a premature alarm, when they 
found some essential doctrines of Christianity conveyed in terms of 
simplicity, and elucidated by very familiar analogies, which appear 
considerably removed from our accredited phraseology. Aer 
Whatever use we make of the language of the theological ichools, 
we should never go beyond our ability to translate wt into the plain 
speech of common life.” 


As far as the words go, this means, when duly ex- 
plained, though the writer could not of course intend it, 
that Mr. Abbott’s merit consists in having translated Tri- 
nitarianism into Socinianism. And that this is no unfair 
interpretation of the words, is plain from what presently 
follows, in which he speaks of the prejudice which the 
orthodox language and doctrine of divinity create against 
orthodoxy in the minds of those who are orthodox, ad/ 
but receiving these orthodox statements. In other 
words, expressly specifying the Unitarians, he requires 
us to adopt Mr. Abbott’s language in order to reconcile 
them to us. I quote his words 
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“ But theré is one department in the inseparable domain of theo- 
logy and religion upon Mr. Abbott’s treatment of which I should be 
very blameable were I to withhold my convictions. Among us, as 
well as in the New England States, there is a body, large and re- 
spectable if considered absolutely, but far from large when viewed 
in comparison with the numbers of other professed Christians. It 
consists of those who disbelieve the doctrines held, as to their 
essential principles, by all other Christian denominations, with 
respect to the way in which sinful, guilty, degraded mankind may 
regain the favour of God and the pure felicity of the world to come; 
the doctrines of a divine Saviour, His assumption of our nature, 
His propitiation and righteousness, and the restoration of holiness 
and happiness by His all-gracious Spirit. This class of persons is 
treated by some public men, and in some influential writings, chiefly 
periodical, with scorn and contumely, and are held up to hatred, 
not to say persecution; they are continually represented as blas- 
phemers and infidels, alike dangerous to the State and inimical to 
all vital religion. Hence thousands of excellent persons, deriving 
their only knowledge from the source to which I have alluded, 
regard this portion of their neighbours with horror, never think of 
treating them with tenderness, never attempt to obtain a lodgment 
for truth and holy affections in their hearts. Ah! little think these 
well-meaning persons, etc. This is astate of things full of mischief 
and danger. Surely it is a pressing duty to do all that we can for 
clearing away the clouds of ignorance and misrepresentation which, 
with so dire effect, discolour and distort the objects seen through 
them. 

“For this purpose it is to me an heartfelt pleasure to say that 
Mr. Abbott’s ‘Corner Stone’ is admirably adapted. Notions pro- 
ducing feelings, and those feelings of deep and wide activity in the 
formation of religious sentiments, have been derived from Pelagius, 
Socinus, and Episcopius, from Clarke, Law, and Watson, from 
Lardner, Priestley, and Channing; and it is the thoroughly per- 
vading influence on the mind of those mutually acting feelings and 
sentiments which produces all that is formidable in the theoretical 
objections, and much of that which is effective in the practical 
repugnance, which are entertained by many against the doctrines 
of grace and holiness through the Atonement and the Spirit of 
Christ. How desirable to meet those feelings in their germinating 
principle; to anticipate those sentiments, by the dissolution of the 
causes which would form them! This is what our author has done, 
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His reasonings and illustrations upon the personal ana official 
attributes of our Lord and Saviour are such as may be compared 
to the correctness of anatomical knowledge, the delicacy of touch, 
and the astonishing preciseness of applying the probe and the knife, 
which we admire tn the first surgeons of the age.” 


A correct and memorable witness, indeed, to the kind 
of treatment offered by these religionists to Him, whom, 
after His exposure on the cross, His true disciples 
reverently “took down,” and “wrapped in fine linen,” 
and “laid in a sepulchre wherein never man before was 


laid.” 


I will conclude by summing up in one sentence, which 
must be pardoned me if in appearance harsh, what the 
foregoing discussion is intended to show. There is a 
widely, though irregularly spread School of doctrine 
among us, within and without the Church, which aims at 
and professes peculiar piety as directing its attention to 
the heart itself, not to anything external to us, whether 
creed, actions, or ritual. I do not hesitate to assert that 
this doctrine is based upon error, that it is really a 
specious form of trusting man rather than God, that it 
is in its nature Rationalistic, and that it tends to Soci- 
nianism. How the individual supporters of it will act as 
time goes on is another matter,—the good will be sepa- 
rated from the bad ; but the School, as such, will pass 
through Sabellianism, to that ‘‘God-denying Apostasy,” 
to use the ancient phrase, to which in the beginning of 
its career it professed to be especially opposed. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above Essay was in type, an American peri- 
odical,* has been put into the writer's hands, containing 
an account of Dr. Schleiermacher’s view of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. 

It seems, indeed, impossible to doubt that a serious 
doctrinal error is coming asa snare over the whole of 
the Protestant division of Christendom, (every part, at 
least, which is not fallen into worse and more avowed 
hetcrodoxy,) being the result of an attempt of the intel- 
lect to delineate, philosophise, and justify that religion 
(so called) of the heart and feelings, which has long pre- 
vailed. All over the Protestant world,—among ourselves, 
in Ireland, in Scotland, in Germany, in British America, 
—the revival of religious feeling during the last century 
took a peculiar form, difficult indeed to describe or denote 
by any distinct appellation, but familiarly known to all 
who ever so little attend to what is going on in the 
general Church. It spread, not by talents or learn- 
ing in its upholders, but by their piety, zeal, and sincerity, 
and its own incidental and partial truth. At length, as 
was natural, its professors have been led to a direct con- 
templation of it, to a reflection upon their own feelings 
and belief, and the genius of their system; and thence 


* The Biblical Repository, Nos. 18 and 19; in which is trarislated and 
reviewed ‘‘Schleierniacher’s Comparison of the Athanasian and Sabellian 
Views of the Trinity.” 
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has issued that philosophy of which Mr. Erskine and 
Mr. Abbott have in the foregoing pages afforded 
specimens. 

The American publication above alluded to is a 
melancholy evidence that the theologians of the United 
States are bringing the learning and genius of Germany 
to bear in favour of this same (as the writer must call 
it) spurious Christianity. Some passages from it shall 
be here extracted, which will be found to tend to one or 
other of these three objects, all of them more or less 
professed in the two works above analysed. 

1. That the one object of the Christian Revelation, or 
Dispensation, is to stir the affections, and soothe the 
heart. 

2. That it really contains nothing which is unintelli- 
gible to the intellect. 

3. That misbelievers, such as Unitarians, etc., are made 
so, for the most part, by Creeds; which are to be con- 
sidered as the great impediments to the spread of the 
Gospel, both as being stumbling-blocks to the reason, 
and shackles and weights on the affections. 


1. “With regard to Schleiermacher’s views as a Trinitarian, I 
can truly say that I have met with scarcely any writer, ancient 
or modern, who appears to have a deeper conviction of, or more 
hearty belief in, the doctrine of the real Godhead of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. . . . ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ seems to 
be inscribed, in his view, on every great truth of the Gospel, and to 
enter as a necessary ingredient into the composition of its essential 
nature. Yet Schleiermacher was not made a Trinitarian by creeds 
and confessions. Neither the Nicene nor Athanasian symbol, nor 
any succeeding formula of Trinitarian doctrine, built on this, 
appears to have had any influence in the formation of his views. 
From the Scriptures, and from arguments flowing, as he believed, 
out of Scriptural premises, he became, and lived, and died, a 
hearty and constant believer in the One Living and True God, 
vevealed to us as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. . . . He ventured 
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to inquire whether, in the vehemence of dispute, and in the wzdst 
of philosophical mists, the former survey had been in all respects 
made with thorough and exact skill and care, and whether a report 
of it zz all respects tntelligible and consistent had been made 
out.”—Translator, No. 18, pp. 268, 269. 

2. “After defending in various places, in the most explicit manner, 
and with great ability, the doctrine of the Godhead of the Son and 
Spirit, and showing that such a development of the Deity ts de- 
manded by our moral wants, as sinners, tn order that we may 
obtain peace and sanctification ; he concludes,” etc.—J/dzd., 

3. “ Of his view of the Trinity, we may at least say that z¢ zs zz- 
teliigible. But who will venture to say, that any of the definitions 
heretofore given of personality in the Godhead in itself considered, 
I mean such definitions as have their basis in the Nicene or 
Athanasian Creeds, are zu¢elligible and satisfactory to the mind ?” 
—P. 277. 

4. “The sum of Schleiermacher’s opinions . . . is that ... the 
Unity . . . is God 2 se zpso, . . . but as to the Trinity, the Father 
is God as revealed in the works of creation, providence, and legis- 
lation; the Son is God in human flesh, the divine Logos incarnate ; 
the Holy Ghost is God the Sanctifier, who renovates the hearts of 
sinners, and dwells in the hearts of believers. The personality of 
the Godhead consists in these developments, made in time, and 
made to intelligent and rational beings. Strictly speaking, per- 
sonality is not in his view eternal; and from the nature of the case 
as thus viewed, it could not be, because it consists in developments 
of the Godhead to intelligent beings,” etc.—P. 317. 

5. “That God has developed Himself in these three different ways, 
is what they [Sabellius and Schleiermacher] believe to be taught in 
the Scriptures, and to be commended to our spiritual consciences 
by the nature of our wants, woes, and sins.”—-No. 19, p. 81. 

6. “Dr. Schleiermacher asks, with deep emotion, what more is 
demanded ? what more is wecessary ? what more can further the 
interest of practical piety ?”-—-P. $2. 

7. “I can see no contradiction, no absurdity, nothing even z”- 
congruous in the supposition that the Divine nature has manzfested 
itself as Father,” etc.—P. 88. 

8. “ Why should it ever have any more been overlooked that the 
names Father, etc., are names that have a relative sense... 
than that such names as Creator,” etc,—P. 110. 
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g. “It may be proper for me to say, that the results of this re- 
examination of the doctrine of the Trinity are, in their essential 
parts, the same which I some years since advocated in my letters 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing,” etc.—P. 115. 


These extracts are perhaps sufficient to justify the 
apprehensions above expressed, as far as the more re- 
ligious part of Protestant America is concerned. It is 
believed that Protestant France also would afford similar 
evidence of the Sabellian tendencies of the day. 


February 2, 1836. 
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NOTE ON Essay II. 


THE author of the second of the works criticised in the 
foregoing Essay met my strictures with a Christian for- 
bearance and a generosity which I never can forget. 
He went out of his way, when in England, in 1843, to 
find me out at Littlemore, and to give me the assurance, 
both by that act and by word of mouth, that he did not 
take offence at what many a man would have thought 
justified serious displeasure. I think he felt what really 
was the case, that I had no unkind feelings towards him, 
but spoke of his works simply in illustration of a widely- 
spread sentiment in religious circles, then as now, which 
seemed to me dangerous to gospel faith. 

I have no other record of the incident, than the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs in a well-known newspaper of the 
day. 

(From “The English Churchman.”) 


“A few Sundays ago, a stranger, who had been observed joining 
very attentively both in the morning and afternoon services at 
Littlemore, begged permission in the evening to introduce himself 
to Mr. Newman. It proved to be none other than the well-known 
author of the ‘Corner Stone,’ and the ‘ Young Christian,’ and the 
object of his call was to express his deep and sincere obligations to 
Mr. Newman for the severe strictures which had been made upon 
his work some time since in the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ He 
confessed that they had the greatest effect upon his mind, and that 
he should write very differently now. Mr. Newman asked if there 
were anything he would wish altered in a subsequent edition of 
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the Tract, but Mr. Abbott admitted the entire fairness of the review, 
and wished nothing to be withdrawn or altered.” 


To the Editor of “The English Churchman.” 


“ Sir,—I am very sorry to observe a paragraph in your paper of 
yesterday on the subject of the call with which I was favoured in 
this place, some time since, by Mr. Abbott. It has been evidently 
sent to you with a friendly feeling towards myself, to which I am not 
at all insensible, but it is kinder to me than it is respectful towards 
Mr. Abbott. What I saw of him impressed me with such feelings 
in his favour, that it would grieve me indeed did he think, from any- 
thing that has got abroad, that he had reason to charge me (in my 
report of our conversation) with rudeness, or want of consideration 
towards himself. I will add what I stated to him, that if in my 
remarks in the ‘ Tracts for the Times’ upon one of his publications, 
I was betrayed into any expressions which might be considered 
personal, instead of confining myself to the work itself which I was 
criticising, I am sorry for them, and wish them unsaid. I saw him 
but for half an hour in his rapid passage across the country ; but 
wherever he is, and whether I shall see him again or no, he has my 
good wishes and my kind remembrances.—I am, etc., 

“ JOHN H. NEWMAN. 

“TLittlemore, Oct. 6.” 


I should add, that the exciting cause of my writing 
the above criticisms on works of Mr. Erskine and Mr. 
Abbott was my deep and increasing apprehension, that 
the religious philosophy, on which they are based, was 
making its way into Oxford, and through Oxford 
among the clergy, by the writings of Dr. Whately, Dr. 
Hampden’s Bampton Lectures, and Mr. Blanco White’s 
(then) recent publications. This explains, for instance, 
supr. pp. 69, 85, and g1. Vid. “AZologia,” pp. 57, 
385-6. 
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APOSTOLICAL TRADITION. 


I. 


SMALL volume has just now made its appear- 

ance which well deserves notice, as being the 

record of what the title-page styles a “ Brothers’ Con- 

troversy ”—that is, an interchange of letters between a 

clergyman and his Unitarian brother-in-law on the 

subject of the cardinal doctrine which separates them 
in religion. 

The disputants are men of education and ability: 
the clergyman orthodox, serious, amiable ; his opponent 
a man of candour and good sense; and “the whole” 
correspondence professes to be sent to the press “ faith- 
fully, without comment, without altering a word or 
syllable” on one side or on the other. 

If men are to argue with each other, they must, of 
course, find some common ground to argue upon. 
What gives this controversy to us a painful interest is 
that this common ground, accepted on either side in 
this case, is nothing short of a common error, so that 
in the event the combatants leave off pretty much 
where they were when they began. It is better, cer- 
tainly, to hold the truth on wrong grounds than not 
to hold it at all; but it is better still to hold it on 
grounds which, not being erroneous, cannot be made a 
starting-point for distinct religious error in the long run. 
If the principles on which a controversy is conducted 
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are false or uncertain, it is likely to be little more than 
a trial of strength between the parties engaged in it, 
and is doomed to failure from the first. 

Such is the judgment that we are obliged to pass 
on the assumptions on which these friends are content 
to place their issue. They take it for granted, as beyond 
all question, that, if we would ascertain the truths which 
Revelation has brought us, we have nothing else to do 
but to consult Scripture on the point, with the aid of 
our own private judgment, and that no doctrine is of 
importance which the Christian cannot find for himself 
in large letters there. Not, of course, that, in calling 
this a mere assumption and a mistake, we would for 
an instant deny that Scripture has one, and but one, 
teaching, one direct and definite sense, on the sacred 
matters of which it treats, and that it is the test of 
revealed truth; but, as Anglicans, we maintain that it 
is not its own interpreter, and that, as an historical 
fact, it has ever been furnished for individuals with an 
interpreter which is external to its readers and infallible, 
that is, with an ecclesiastical Tradition, derived in the 
first instance from the Apostles—a Tradition illumi- 
nating Scripture and protecting it; moreover, that this 
Tradition, and not Scripture itself, is our immediate 
and practical authority for such high doctrines as these 
friends discuss. To attempt to prove against adversaries 
our Lord’s Divinity and Incarnation by Scripture with- 
out Tradition, seems to us a mistake as great as that 
of attempting to speak a living language by studying 
its classics, or to ascertain physical facts by pure 
mathematics without experiment or observation. 

We have said that the common ground, on which 
these disputants erect their arguments, admits of being 
used in behalf of error; but we must go further. 
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Their first principle really is inconsistent with there 
being any certainties in Revelation whatever; for, if 
nothing is to be held as revealed but what every one 
perceives to be in Scripture, there is nothing that can 
be so held, considering that in matter of fact there is 
no universal agreement as to what Scripture teaches 
and what it does not teach: and why are one man’s 
opinions to be ruled by the readings of another? The 
right which each man has of judging for himself zpso 
facto deprives him of the right of judging for other 
inquirers. He is bound to tolerate all other creeds by 
virtue of the very principle on which-he claims to 
choose his own. Thus ultra-Protestantism infallibly 
leads to Latitudinarianism. 


2. 

However, our proper business here is not to prove 
what is so very much of a truism, but to fulfil an 
intention which we expressed some time since, of 
attempting an exposition and an explanation of the 
Anglican doctrine on the subject. First, however, by 
way of introduction, we mean to devote a few pages 
to the volume which has given us the opportunity of 
redeeming our pledge. 

The Unitarian, then, as we have said, claims the 
right of private judgment, and the clergyman grants 
it to him. Says the former,— 

“The Protestant Church says that the Gospel is addressed #0 
every individual; and I say that he, who does nut use his most 
serious and powerful understanding in endeavouring rightly to 
comprehend it, hides his best talent, instead of improving it.”— 
fe 8 

Says the clergyman in response,— 


“As to the duty of free inquiry, it is impossible tor any one to 
advocate it more entirely than I do; only let Scripture authority 
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be paramount. But, if any one tampers with Scripture,. .. then, 
be he friend or foe, I will join in reprobating such conduct.”—P. 51. 


Manifestos such as these profess to enunciate some 
large principle, maxim, or law, of axiomatic or enthy- 
mematic force, carrying its proof in its very wording ; 
yet how evident an assumption is involved both in the 
former of these two statements and in the latter! If 
by “the Gospel” the Unitarian means the written 
document of Matthew or of Mark, of Luke or of John, 
then he has to prove, what he takes for granted, that 
that document is addressed to every individual inquirer 
of all times and places as a summary of the Christian 
religion ; but, if he uses the word in its primary sense 
of “good tidings,” then his “understanding,” whether 
“ powerful” or not, need in no sense be taxed by what 
is in its very idea nothing else than an oral message of 
peace, requiring on his part no sagacity, labour of thought, 
perseverance, or learning,—in short, no intellectual effort 
at all beyond that of faith, And in like manner, the 
clergyman must be asked on his part why it is that he 
advocates “the duty of free inquiry,” and yet withdraws 
the “authority of Scripture” from its action? If inquiry 
is a healthy exercise as regards the creed, why not as 
regards the canon? but if we may not “tamper with” 
the authority of “ Scripture,” why with the authority of 
Tradition ? 

Of course both disputants will maintain that in fact 
no authoritative Tradition now exists, so as to admit 
of any such appeal to it as we have supposed; but 
they ought to bear in mind that others believe in its 
existence, if they do not, whereas the layman is so 
supremely unsuspicious that Anglicans hold it, as to bring 
it against us, as a veductio ad absurdum, that we grant 
St. Paul never to have taught the orthodox creed in 
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his catechizings and preachings, but solely in certain 
obiter dicta of his extant Epistles. He asks with 
reference to the Book of Acts,— 

“Can I believe that concerning Jesus, whom the Apostles so 
preached” [z.e., as a mere man] “year after year to Jews and Gen- 
tiles, professing their own inspiration and express commission to 
teach, saying that they had taught all the gospel, it was afterwards 
for the first time revealed zn a letter written by one of them to a 
church he had established in a heathen country” [wzde Rom. ix. 5], 
“and in this letter, not by direct declaration of the writer, but inci- 
dentally, by way of allusion, in a parenthesis, that He was the 
very and eternal God ?”—P. 7o. 

Strange that a grave controversialist should impute 
to a school so sober as the Anglican so unnatural 
and poor a view of the process by which the Catholic 
truths were first presented to the world! Yet he 
reiterates,— 

“Tt is to me inconceivable that the Apostle could possibly, in 
the winding up of a sentence in an Epistle, zwtend to reveal the 
astonishing doctrine that Christ was God... that the Apostle, 
having preached Christ crucified and risen, should, a/ter years of 
such preaching, 477mg out this revelation in so cursory and elliptical 
a manner.”—P. 129. 

An additional remark is in place here. Our dis- 
putant in this passage insists on the silence of the 
Apostles, year after year, on the subject of our Lord’s 
Divinity, while protesting nevertheless that they had 
“taught a// the gospel.” Let it be observed, then, that 
in that very address delivered at Miletus, to which the 
Unitarian specially refers, as being that in which 
St. Paul declares that he has preached “the whole 
counsel of God,” far from being silent as to our Lord’s 
Divine nature, he even declares it with startling ex- 
plicitness. He exhorts the elders whom he had called 
around him to “feed the flock of God, whom He hath 
purchased with His own blood.” 
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3. 

But let us observe how the clergytiau a sensible 
and well-instructed man, replies to his oppwnent. We 
do not find that he anywhere expresses surprise at 
his brother-in-law’s unwarrantable assumption, but, in 
handling the argument founded upon it, he curiously 
flutters about what we deem the real answer to it, 
without ever lighting upon or touching it. He leaves 
the ground of Biblical criticism, and appeals to the 
belief of the early Church. So far good; and he 
quotes from Irenzeus and Tertullian, whose testimonies 
are of some authority, “as showing” the layman’s 
“notion to be erroneous” (pp. 95, 96). Presently he 
says, “I have shown by quotations from Irenzus and 
Tertullian that the primitive Christians understood it 
in the sense we attach to it” (p. 107). This is pro- 
mising ; he is now in the right track: alas! he raises 
our hopes only to disappoint them. One would think, 
before he appealed to the primitive Church, that he 
ought to have ascertained why the fact of its testimony 
tells in favour of the interpretation of Scripture, what- 
ever that turns out to be, to which it testifies. The 
plain reason is this—that that testimony comes close 
upon the Apostles, and thereby is more likely to convey 
to us their sense of a Scripture passage; in other 
words, it has a certain Apostolical authority in explain- 
ing Scripture; and, in consequence, it is a source of 
Christian truth in some sense independent of Scripture 
—a guide to a certain extent superseding the need of 
private judgment. If it have not this authority, and 
on this account, it is no more than the opinion of any 
other generation of men, and quite irrelevant in a 
question in controversy. Almost as reasonably might 
the clergyman require his brother-in-law to yield to his 
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own interpretation as to Irenzus’s, if that Father’s prox- 
imity to the Apostles has no weight in the dispute, except 
indeed that a second opinion corroborates a first. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his wishing to avail himself 

of the Fathers, he does not fully understand why he 
quoted Irenzus. The layman boldly says,— 
_ “Your quotations from Irenzus and Tertullian prove that the 
now received construction existed in their time, and was received 
by them; in other words, that they were Trinitarians, and this ts 
all.”——P. 130. 

In his reply to this plain speaking, the clergyman 
not only misses the true force of his own argument, 
but suggests a novel basis for it—viz., that, szzce creeds 
did not exist in the primitive Church (a position running 
counter both to fact and to the necessities of his 
argument), the primitive belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity is an evidence of what is the true sense of 
Scripture, as witnessed by unbiassed and unprejudiced 
judgments. He says,— 

“Tt is difficult to find persons in these times who have never 
heard of creeds before they read the Bible; but it appears to me 
that the most satisfactory way of ascertaining the truth of your 
remark will be to observe what doctrines those minds found in the 
Bible who certainly could have their minds prejudiced by no creed, 


save that which they received from the mouth of the Apostles, or 
which they learned from the inspired writings.”—P. 195. 


In this extract let us observe carefully the clause, 
“save that which they received from the mouth of the 
Apostles.” The writer not only durns, he has the truth 
in his hands; yet, as his whole argument shows un- 
deniably, he scarcely has caught hold of it but he lets 
it go again. It is a game of Blind-man’s Buff. The 
notion of an Apostolical creed authoritatively inter- 
preting Scripture is, after all, quite beyond him. He 
continues :— 
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Let us next see what Clement of Rome believed, whzle as yet 
unschooled by creeds and articles, etc. . . . Trying Ignatius by the 
same test, we find him, etc. . .. As to the odject I had in view in 
quoting these passages, since I find that Barnabas, Clement and 
Ignatius, without creed preceding, arrived at the same conclusion 
that I have—namely, that Christ was God, and also Creator of the 
world—I am little inclined to distrust that ‘ orthodox education’ to 
which you seem to attribute the zzferences I draw from the study 
of the Scriptures.”—P. 196. 


Elsewhere he enlarges on this view in a genuine 
Protestant tone :— 

‘“'We say, reason from Scripture, and expound Scripture by com- 
paring it with itself, instead of with the dogmas of men; and this 
is the appeal I wish everywhere to be made.”—P. 115. 

Again,— 

“TI assert that neither the Church of England, nor I, have ever 
required persons to take their creeds for granted, or forbidden the 
unbiassed comparison of them with the words of Scripture... . 
The eighth Article of our Church says, ‘The three creeds ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed.” And why? Because the 
Church says sor No; but because ‘they may be proved by most 
certain warrant of Holy Scripture.’ The word of God is the test 
by which we pronounce they are to be tried.”—Pp. 185-7. 


All this is true, but not the whole truth. The reason 
of the clergyman’s misapprehension is obvious: he is 
hampered by the ultra-Protestant sense in which he 
reads our Articles. At the time they were drawn up, 
the rights of Scripture, as the test of Tradition, were 
disparaged ; and therefore they contain a protest in 
behalf of the former. Were they drawn up now, it 
would be necessary to introduce a protest in behalf of 
Tradition, as indeed incidentally occurs, even as it is, 
in the famous clause of the Twentieth Article, which 
declares that “the Church” (ze. the Church Catholic) 
“has authority in controversies of faith”—viz., as being 
the steward of Apostolical teaching. However, the 
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circumstance that the direct statements of the Articles 
are mainly in defence of the authority of Scripture has 
given specious ground for the school of ultra-Protestants 
to assert that Scripture is a sufficient guide in matters of 
faith to the private Christian, who may put on it what- 
ever sense he thinks the true sense, instead of submitting 
to that one sense which the writers intended, and to which 
the Church, in matter of fact, has testified from the first. 
We see in the controversy before us the consequences 
of this mistake. Our orthodox disputant has to argue 
points which have been ruled in his favour centuries 
upon centuries ago, as if inquiry were never to have 
an answer and an end. He is obliged to have recourse 
to grammatical criticism, to consult Dr. Elmsley in the 
Bodleian about the meaning of particles (p. 48), and, 
after all his toil, is met with the candid and perplexing 
avowal on the part of his opponent, that for himself 
he does not think it necessary to rest his faith on any 
one “certain sentencein a letter written by an Apostle” 
(p.65). The clergyman, in consequence, is obliged to 
look about for philosophical evidence, and fortifies his 
scheme of doctrine by the shallow and dangerous argu- 
mentations of Mr. Erskine. After all, he takes the 
desperate step of referring the personal reception of the 
orthodox truth to a supernatural influence—a resolution 
of his difficulty which of course dispenses with the 
necessity of arguing altogether. 

At length his unlucky first principle is after all too 
strong for him; and, in spite of his appeal to Heaven 
and its inscrutable grace, overcome by the logic of 
his adversary, he allows himself to accept, however 
hesitatingly, those latitudinarian views which are the 
legitimate issue of the ultra-Protestantism with which 
he started. He condemns, though reluctantly, the ana- 
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themas of the Athanasian Creed : why, except as invest- 
ing with undue sanctions mere deductions made by the 
private human intellect from the text of Scripture ? 

“ Nothing that I have advanced upon the subject of the Athanasian 
Creed is, as I conceive, in the least degree inconsistent with my join- 
ing in the sentiment of Tillotson, and wishing it removed from our 
Church service. If I were called upon to give my vote on the 
subject, it would be for its omission ; but this would not at all imply 
that I felt less uneasiness as to the future salvation of those who 
deny the Lord that bought them ; nor do I see how the entertaining 
such fears necessarily leads to any breach of charity.”"—P. 108. 

We do not set much by this salvo, which seems to 
us but the protest of true Christian feeling against the 
latitudinarian conclusions of an inexorable logic. Is it 
indeed possible for the run of men, if they are bound 
to hold that the high doctrines about our Lord are 
only the private, uninspired inferences of individuals 
from the Scripture text, to hold also that they are 
necessary to be believed in order to salvation? Does 
not, then, as we have said, the theory that Scripture 
only is to be the guide of Protestants, lead them to a 
certainty, when it is mastered, to become liberals? We 
do not for an instant suppose that the Catholic doctrine 
is not in Scripture, and that clear and unprejudiced 
readers will not find it there; still, while belief in the 
document—“ the Bible and the Bible only”—-is made the 
first thing, and belief in the doctrine is only the second, 
and is considered nothing more than an inference of 
the private student, it inevitably follows in the case of 
the multitude, who are not clear-headed or unprejudiced, 
that the definition of a Christian will be made to turn, 
not on faith in the doctrine, but on faith in the docu- 
ment, and Unitarianism will come to be thought, not 
indeed true, but not unreasonable, not unchristian, nof 
perilous. 
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Leaving, then, this halfway house to latitudinarianism, 
which this anxious clergyman has in all good faith done 
his best, on a Protestant basis, to put into habitable 
condition, let us go on to our proper subject—that is, 
to try whether, as regards such sacred dogmas as relate 
to our Lord’s Person, a better stand against the liberalism 
of the day cannot be made by the Anglican theology. 
This theology teaches the existence, the uninterrupted 
continuance from the time of the Apostles, of a tradition 
of our Lord’s Divinity—a tradition interpretative of 
what is also said of Him in Scripture, and dispensing, as 
far as its subject-matter extends, with the need of private 
judgment on the sacred text, as being the voice of 
Christendom in every time and place. This is the 
hypothesis which, apropos of Mr. Blanco White’s recent 
work, we pledged ourselves some months back to con- 
sider; and, though our most careful treatment of it 
must be worse than imperfect, yet we shall gain as 
much as we aim at, if we succeed in any measure in 
directing the attention of our readers to an important 
subject, especially important in this day. 

Much as we differ from Mr. White in the main 
conclusions to which he has come, he fully bears out 
what we have been saying above; he denies an 
Apostolical tradition of doctrine, and therefore he is 
consistently a Unitarian. He thinks that Scripture 
has no authorized interpreter, and that dogmatic state- 
ments are no part of Revelation. Chillingworth and 
Locke thus spoke before him, nor would he consider 
that we paid him a bad compliment in saying so, 
Every clear-headed thinker, he would say, must so 
determine. Bible religion, so called, and a creed with 
anathemas never can stand together, except at the 
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bidding of the law of the land, or under the prejudices 
of education, or with the inducements of seli-interest. 
Men in general, it is true, are ruled by habit, by autho- 
rity, by prejudice, by associations, and against these 
ordinary motives of action philosophers indeed may 
strive in vain ; but still there is no doubt what will ever 
be the result, when an age or a people begins to think. 


“Certainly,” says Chillingworth, “if Protestants be faulty” [in 
playing the Pope], “it is for doing it too much, and not too little. 
This presumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon the general 
words of God, and laying them upon men’s consciences together, 
under the equal penalty of death and damnation—this vain conceit 
that we can speak of the things of God better than in the words 
of God—this deifying of our own interpretations, and tyrannous 
enforcing them upon others—this restraining of the Word of God 
from that latitude and generality, and the understandings of men 
from that liberty wherein Christ and the Apostles left them—is and 
hath been the only fountain of all the schisms of the Church, and 
that which makes them immortal: the common incendiary of 
Christendom, and that which tears into pieces, not the coat, but 
the bowels and members of Christ. Take away these walls of 
separation, and all will quickly be one.”—fel. of Prot., iv. 17. 


In like manner Locke :— 


** When they have determined the Holy Scriptures to be the only 
foundation of faith, they nevertheless lay down certain propositions 
as fundamental which are not in the Scripture ; and because others 
will not acknowledge these additional opinions of theirs, nor build 
upon them, as if they were necessary and fundamental, they there- 
fore make a separation in the Church, either by withdrawing them- 
selves from others or expelling the others from them. Nor does it 
signify anything for them to say that their confessions and symbols 
are agreeable to Scripture, and to the analogy of faith. For if they 
be conceived in the express words of Scripture, there can be no 
question about them .. . but if they say that the articles which 
they require to be professed are consequences deduced from the 
Scripture, it is undoubtedly well done of them who believe and 
profess such things as seem: unto them so agreeable to the rule ot 
faith. But it would be very ill done to obtrude those things upon 
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others, unto whom they do not seem to be the indubitable doctrinés 
of the Scripture. This only I say—that, however clearly we may 
think this or the other doctrine to be deduced from Scripture, we 
ought not therefore to impose it upon others, as a necessary article 
of faith, because we believe it to be agreeable to the rule of faith. 
I cannot but wonder at the extravagant arrogance of those men, 
who think that they themselves can explain things necessary to 
salvation more clearly than the Holy Ghost, the eternal and infinite 
Wisdom of God.”—Letter on Toler., fin. 


And Hoadley, in his life of the semi-Arian, Dr. S. 
Clarke, speaking of him and his opponents in the 
Trinitarian question :— 


“Let me add this one word more, that, since men of such thought 
and such learning have shown the world in their own example how 
widely the most honest inquirers after truth may differ on such 
subjects, this, methinks, should a little abate our mutual censures, 
and a little take off from our positiveness about the necessity of 
explaining in this or that one determinate sense, the ancient passages 
relating to points of so sublime a nature.” 


And lastly, Dr. Hampden, to whose lot it has fallen 
to state objections to Catholic Truth in a more distinct 
shape than they have been found in the works of 
Churchmen for some time. He says :— 


“The real causes of separation are to be found in that confusion 
of theological and moral truth with religion, which is evidenced in 
the profession of different sects. Opinions on religious matters are 
regarded as identical with the objects of faith, and the zeal which 
belongs to dissentients in the latter is transferred to the guiltless 
differences of fallible judgments. Whilst we agree in the canon of 
Scripture, in the very words, for the most part, from which we learn 
what are the objects of faith, we suffer disunion to spread among 
us through the various interpretations suggested by our own reason- 
ings on the admitted facts of Scripture. We introduce theories of the 
Divine Being and His attributes, theories of human nature and of 
the universe, principles drawn from the various branches of human 
philosophy, into the body itself of revealed wisdom. And we then 
proceed to contend for these unrevealed representations of the 
Wisdom of God, as if it were that very Wisdom as it stands forth 
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éonfessed in His own living oracles. The Wisdom that is from 
above is at once ‘ pure’ and ‘gentle’; surely it has no resemblance 
to that dogmatical and sententious wisdom which theological con- 
troversy has created.”—Odserv. on Rel. Diéss., pp. 7, 8. 


5- 

We agree then with these writers in their strong 
protests against the assumption that private judgment 
is compatible with dogmatic certainty; but a man 
need not be a liberal because he is not a Protestant. 
Granting that Scripture does not force on us its full 
dogmatic meaning, that cannot hinder us looking for 
that meaning elsewhere. Perhaps Tradition is able to 
supply both interpretation and dogma. For that there 
should really be no definite, no dogmatic meaning at 
all in Scripture in its sacred revelations, is, to say the 
least, a very paradoxical position. 

This is what these authors forget when they write 
so magisterially and fluently. They agree in ignoring 
the existence, in fact—nay, the probability, or the very 
possibility—of an Apostolical Tradition, supplementary 
to and interpretative of Scripture. The idea of such 
an aid to Christian teaching does not seem even to 
enter into their comprehension. They take for granted 
that the accumulated knowledge about our Lord and 
His religion which must have flowed from the lips of 
the Apostles upon their converts, in their familiar 
conversations, catechizings, preachings, ecclesiastical 
determinations, prayers, was clean swept away and 
perished with the closing of the canon and the death 
of St. John. All the information of the great forty 
days came to nought, except so far as it accidentally 
strayed into one or other passage of the Apostolic 
Epistles. No one had ever any curiosity to ask the 
Apostles, during the remnant of their lives, any point 
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of faith; no one had felt interest enough to ascertain 
from them who their Master was, why He died, and 
with what results. No one retained any memory of 
their teaching concerning God, or the human soul, or 
the unseen state, or the world of saints and angels, or 
the Church on earth; no one had sought for explana- 
tion of any verse in St. Matthew or St. Luke, of the 
doctrine contained in the first or in the sixth chapters 
of St. John, or of the symbol of “the Lamb,” or of the 
nature of “the Spirit”; or, anyhow, nothing had been 
asked, nothing answered, but what already was recorded 
by a singular chance in the books of the New Testament, 
or at least nothing that was of the slightest importance 
and worth preserving. The great Churches of the day, 
at Corinth, Rome, Antioch, and Ephesus, the learned 
school of Alexandria, knew in the year A.D. 100 and 
onwards as much of all these matters as we do now, 
and no more. Their interpretations of the sacred 
writings were just on a par with the private judgments 
of clever commentators, orthodox or heterodox, now— 
one as good as another, conjectural, personal, inferential, 
unauthoritative. ‘Pious opinions,” as they have been 
called, “theories upon facts,’ “dogmatical and sen- 
tentious wisdom,” “hieroglyphics, casting shadows,” 
“metaphors explanatory of metaphors,” “vain conceits,” 
“presumptuous impositions,’—it seems nothing better 
than these remains to us, these are all the leavings, if we 
are to credit Chillingworth, Locke, Hoadley and the rest, 
of the contemporaries and the disciples of our Lord. 


6. 

Dr. Hampden, however, is bolder still, and goes 
farther: in order to deprive us of the barest dream of 
enjoying an Apostolical voice in illustration and con- 
firmation of an Apostolical writing, he assures us that 
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the very idea of Tradition is a mistake, that there is no 
such thing as a succession of preaching and hearing, that 
what is called Tradition teaches us—nay, professes to 
teach us—nothing more than Scripture, nothing at all, 
true or false; that it has nothing to do with the trans- 
mission of knowledge, and for this plain reason— 
because it is but the judgment of ecclesiastics exercised 
on Scripture. He says, “ Tradition is xothing more than 
expositions of Scripture, reasoned out by the Church, 
and embodied in a code of doctrine” (p. 4). It is but the 
gold and silver of inspired writers taken out in coppers. 

This surely is a most startling and paradoxical 
statement. We had fancied that St. Paul “ delivered” 
to his converts “that which he also received ;” we had 
fancied that St. Irenzeus enumerated the succession of 
Bishops, through whom the tradition of gospel doctrine 
had come down to his day, and that Tertullian testified 
to a like tradition, and that Vincent of Lérins had even 
gained a name in theological history by appealing to 
the testimony, not of Scripture, but of antiquity and 
catholicity, as the warrant for the creed of his day. 
But it seems, after all, that the celebrated “Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” means nothing more 
than “The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants.” Nor shall we surely be singular in being 
thus surprised at such an issue of this great controversy. 
It will sound strange, we think, to the hosts of Pro- 
testant controversialists, especially to Hales and to 
Chillingworth, to Tillotson and Newton, who have in 
good faith taunted the Pope and his Bishops for so 
long a time as determining their creed by traditions of 
men and lying legends. Nor will it be a less surprise 
to the theologians of Rome themselves, whose very 
profession and boast it is that their Church has ever 
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preserved inviolate, and is ever transmitting to posterity, 
not merely by the canon of Scripture, but by a living 
observance, that very religion of which the Apostles 
commenced the delivery, and which, they would say, 
Protestant doctors have supplanted by that process of 
deduction which after all is, according to Dr. Hampden, 
simply identical with Tradition itself. 

Had Scripture never been written, Tradition would 
have existed still; it has an intrinsic, substantive 
authority, and a use collateral to Scripture. This 
surely, and nothing else, is the doctrine of Bellarmine 
and his co-religionists. “ Totalis regula fidei,” he says 
(De V. D. non Scr. 12), “est Verbum Dei, sive Revelatio 
Dei ecclesiz facta, que dzvidztur in duas regulas par- 
tiales, Scripturam et Traditionem.” And he has a 
chapter on the tests by which we ascertain what tradi- 
tions are Apostolical; and among the uses of Tradition 
he places that of interpreting Scripture doctrine. He 
says, “It happens very often that Scripture is ambiguous 
and perplexed, so that, unless there be an interpreter 
who cannot err, it cannot be understood. Examples 
abound: the equality of the Divine Persons, the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, etc. . . . and many similar 
points admit, indeed, of being deduced from the sacred 
writings; but with such difficulty that, if Scripture 
testimonies were the sole weapon, the controversy 
with heady men would never come to an end.” And 
Bossuet in like manner (Zxos., ch. xvii., xviii.) : “Jesus 
Christ, having laid the foundation of the Church by 
preaching, the unwritten word was consequently the 
first rule of Christianity ; and, when the writings of 
the New Testament were added to it, its authority was 
not forfeited on that account; which makes us receive 
with equal veneration all that has been taught by the 
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Apostles, whether in writing or by word of mouth.” 
Yet Dr. Hampden rules it absolutely in half a sentence, 
that “Tradition is xothing more than expositions of 
Scripture reasoned out by the Church.” 

Nor will Anglican writers be less surprised at a 
statement which, if it can be maintained, is fatal to the 
authority of Vincent of Lérins, and to the corner-stone 
of our theology. Certainly, if Tradition is but a subtle 
mode of arguing and deducing from the Bible, the 
interference of critics of our theological school in “the 
Brothers’”’ controversy is a simple blunder, as we shall 
have no case as against the combatants and the first 
principle which they hold in common. But what would 
Bishop Jebb say to the doctrine that Tradition was 
nothing else than Scripture inference? Jebb considers 
that the Church of Rome has erred, not certainly in 
fancying Tradition to be all one with Scripture, but in 
considering the former as so separate from the latter, 
and so independent of it, that it may be true and 
authoritative, though it says what Scripture is silent 
upon. “The Church of Rome,” he says, “maintains, 
not only that there are two rules of belief, but that these 
two rules are co-ordinate; that there is an unwritten, 
no less than a written Word of God, and that the 
authority of the former is alike definitive with the 
authority of the latter.” What, again, must the present 
Bishop of Lincoln think of this same doctrine, who is 
still more explicit than Jebb in enunciating Jebb’s 
principle, and whose language is so strong and sc 
apposite to the course of thought which we are pur: 
suing, that we cannot refrain from setting it before the 
reader? 

“If we mistake not the signs of the times,” says 
Dr, Kaye, in his work upon Tertullian, “the period is 
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not far distant when the whole controversy between the 
English and Romish Churches will be revived, and all 
the points in dispute again brought under review. Of 
those none is more important than the question respect- 
ing Tradition; and it is therefore most essential that 
they who would stand forth as the defenders of the 
Church of England should take a correct and rational 
view of the subject—the view, in short, which was taken 
by our adivines at the Reformation. Nothing was more 
vemote from their intention than indiscriminately to 
condemn all Tradition. ... What our Reformers opposed 
was the notion that men must, upon the mere authority 
of Tradition, receive as necessary to salvation doctrines 
not contained in Scripture. ... In this, as in other 
instances, they wisely adopted a middle course: they 
neither bowed submissively to the authority of Tradition, 
nor yet rejected it altogether.”——P.-297, ed. 1826. 

In another place he speaks still more distinctly. 
“Tertullian,” he says, “appeals to Apostolical Tradition, 
to a rule of faith, not orzginally deduced from Scripture, 
but delivered by the Apostles orally to the Churches 
which they founded, and regularly transmitted from 
them to his own time. How, I would ask, is this 
appeal inconsistent with the principles of the Church 
of England, which declares only that Holy Scripture 
contains all things necessary to salvation? Respecting 
the source from which the rule of faith was originally 
deduced, our Church is silent.”——P. 587. 


This is the doctrine of genuine Anglicanism ; and 
surely it embodies a principle as consonant to the con- 
siderateness of Revealed Mercy, as it is welcome to 
those who would profit by that Revelation to’the full, 
Certainly there are strong reasons, prior to evidence 
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for weak human nature to desire, nay, almost to expect 
such an informant as we are supposing, to help them 
in determining the meaning of Scripture where the 
clearness of its teaching is not on a level with its im- 
portance. Such a guide is not asuperfluity. Scripture 
is not written in a dogmatic form, though there are 
dogmatic passages in it; it contains portions and tokens, 
nay, the promise, of a boon, which nature so intimately 
desiderates that it betakes itself to false teachings if it 
cannot get true. To the millions for whom Redemption 
has been wrought, creeds and catechisms, liturgies and 
a theological system, the multitudinous ever-sounding 
voice, the categorical, peremptory incisiveness, the (so 
to say) full chime, of ecclesiastical authority, is a 
first necessity, if they are to realize the world unseen. 
Yet, strange to say, this need is denied by writers, 
because they cannot have it supplied just in the way 
they wish. Dr. Hampden here again distinguishes him- 
self by paradox. He “asks,” in his Bampton Lectures 
with the Unitarian above quoted, “whether it is Zkely 
that an Apostle would have adopted the form of an 
epistolary communication for imparting mysterious 
propositions to disciples with whom he enjoyed the 
opportunity of personal intercourse, and to whom he had 
already ‘declared the whole counsel of God’” (p. 375). 
This argument, let it be observed, is intended to prove 
that Christianity is not dogmatic, because Scripture is 
not dogmatic in its form or its profession. Let us suppose 
that there was not one dogmatic sentence in the New 
Testament—let the argument be, Christianity is not 
dogmatic, because its Scriptures are not dogmatic,—is 
it not far more reasonable to argue that, considering 
the need, if Christianity is not dogmatic in its books, 
we must look for its dogmas elsewhere ? : 
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We shall think it safe to assume the latter proposi- 
tion as a sound one, and under its controversial force 
and the countenance of the learned Prelate whose words 
are given above, we now proceed to apply the doctrine 
of Apostolical Tradition to the purposes of that con- 
troversy which “the Brothers” attempted to settle on 
the ground of private judgment. 


8. 


First, then, every one knows that a definite doctrine 
concerning our Lord’s origin and nature is taught at 
this day all over the Church, and that this doctrine, 
in matter of fact, was, strictly speaking, taught to 
the present generation—not learned by it so much as 
taught it—/aught it by the generation immediately 
before it, not gathered in the first instance by its own 
inferences from Scripture. This was the fact; and 
there is as little doubt that that previous generation of 
men was in like manner taught in the same matters 
by their own predecessors ; and further, that this pro- 
cess of transmission and acceptance—that is, of tradi- 
tion—has gone on for many centuries: nay, we might 
say, up to the very first or Apostolic century ; but (not 
arbitrarily to place it so high), at least to the fourth 
century of our era—that is, up to little more than 206 
years from the death of St. John. We will stop, then, 
at the year 325, being sure that no one will deny that 
our Lord’s Divinity has ever since the fourth century 
been an article of the Christian creed, and has ever 
since been acknowledged through the whole extent of 
Christendom as a fundamental, or rather as the cardinal, 
doctrine of revealed religion. The question is, whether 
the events of A.D. 325 and the following years do not 
bear conclusive testimony to the fact that this great 
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article of faith, then publicly acknowledged, was also 
taught 200 or 250 years before by St. John and St. 
Paul—whether the year 325 does not transmit to 1800 
what it had received from A.D. 60 or 90. We answer 
this question in the affirmative, and our reasons are as 
follows :— 

In the second decade of the fourth century a con- 
troversy arose in Alexandria about our Lord’s proper 
Divinity. It was brought before the Bishop, and, when 
his authority was unequal to the settlement of it, it led 
to the summoning of the first Ecumenical Council at 
Nicza, in A.D. 325, which was attended by 318 bishops 
from all parts of the world, as representatives of the 
whole Church Catholic. Out of this number so collected 
more than 300 at once pronounced that that doctrine 
concerning our Lord, such as we hold it now—viz., that 
He was “God of God”—was the doctrine taught by the 
Apostles in the beginning. This was their concurrent 
and energetic testimony, as history records it; and 
now, was or was not that testimony practically decisive 
on the question what it was that after our Lord’s 
departure the Apostles had taught about our Lord in 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Alexandria, and Rome? 

Here, then, first let it be observed that no external 
authority interfered to incline them to the doctrine to 
which they subscribed. Constantine had originally 
considered the dispute which led to their meeting as 
little better than a question of words, and had written 
to Alexandria to order both parties engaged in it to 
tolerate each other and keep quiet. On finding, how- 
ever, both before and at the Council, the general opinion 
to be against Arius, the originator of the disturbance, 
he changed his course in favour of orthodoxy, at the 
cost of abandoning thereby his personal friends, and 
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zealously defended the side professed by the majority. 
After a few years he changed back again, and exposed 
the Bishops and populations of the Church to the 
revenge of an exasperated faction. Constantius, who- 
succeeded him, also sided with the heretics, and far 
more decidedly. He fiercely persecuted the orthodox, 
assembled Council after Council to destroy the authority 
of the Nicene, and at the end of his reign dragooned 
400 bishops in the West and 150 in the East into 
giving an indirect denial to the doctrine witnessed to 
and solemnly professed in 325. Thus political influences 
told strongly against, not for, the triumph throughout 
Christendom of the tradition of orthodoxy. The creed 
of Niczea was not the imposition of secular power. 

Nor did it proceed from a powerful coalition of 
mutually sympathizing and allied hierarchies. On the 
contrary, there were long-existing rivalries between 
those several Churches which took part in the Council. 
There had been at an earlier date serious disputes 
between Rome and Ephesus, Rome and Carthage, Rome 
and Antioch, Rome and Alexandria; and, if it be said 
that the Bishop of Rome himself was not at Niczzaa— 
only delegates from him—in the same degree as his 
influence would not be felt there, is it remarkable that 
he should have so zealously co-operated in the West in 
carrying out the determinations of the East. Moreover, 
whatever local influence there was of a theological charac- 
ter at Nicza was in favour of the heresy, for a member of 
the original Arian party, and a friend of Arius, was in 
possession of its see. Further, there was an old jealousy 
between Alexandria and Antioch, which, as far as it 
was allowed to act, would tell powerfully in the direction 
of blunting or thwarting any such keen assertion of 
the orthodox doctrine as the Council carried out, 
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Moreover, there was at that time a schismatical com- 
munion called the Novatian, of about seventy years’ 
standing, spreading through Asia Minor and Africa as 
well as Italy, bitterly opposed to the Catholics and the 
see of Rome, and representing at the Council the 
theology of A.D. 250. This communion is known to 
have held the dogmatic symbol adopted at the Council 
as zealously as its Fathers, and afterwards suffered 
persecution from the Arians. 


9. 

Again, it must be borne it mind that the great 
Council at Nicza was summoned, not to decide for the 
first time what was to be held concerning our Lord’s 
nature, but, as far as inquiry came into its work, to 
determine the fact whether Arius did or did not con- 
tradict the Church’s teaching, and, if he did, by what 
sufficient ¢essera he and his party could be excluded 
from the communion of the faithful. That authoritative 
and formal interpretation of the written word, which 
we have above treated as a probability, is in trutha 
matter of history in the early Church. The fact of a 
tradition of revealed truth was an elementary principle 
_of Christianity. A body of doctrine had been delivered 
by the Apostles to their first successors, and by them 
in turn to the next generation, and then to the next, 
as we have said above. “The things that thou hast 
heard from me through many witnesses,” says St. Paul 
to Timothy, “the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also.’ This body 
of truth was in consequence called the “depositum,” as 
being a substantive teaching, not a mere accidental 
deduction from Scripture. Thus St. Paul says to his 
disciple and successor Timothy, “Keep the deposit,” 
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“hold fast the form of sound words,” “guard the 
noble deposit.” This important principle is forcibly 
insisted gon by Irenzeus and Tertullian before the Nicene 
era, and by Vincent after it. “‘O Timothy,’” says 
Vincent, “‘guard the defositum, avoiding profane 
novelties of words.’ Who is Timothy to-day? Who 
but the universal Church, or, in particular, the whole 
body of prelates, whose duty it is both themselves to 
have the full knowledge of religion, and to instruct 
others in it? What means ‘guard’? Guard the deposit 
because of enemies, lest, while men sleep, they sow 
tares upon the good seed, which the Son of Man has 
sowed in His field. What is ‘the deposit’? That which 
hath been intrusted to you, not that which thou hast 
discovered; what thou hast received, not what thou hast 
thought out; a matter, not of cleverness, but of teaching, 
not of private handling, but of public tradition.” 

This doctrine of a deposit leads to another remark, 
It involves in its idea a teaching which had no natural 
limit or circuit. Such teaching, carried on as it might 
be in the lifelong contact of master and scholar, was 
too vast, too minute, too complicated, too implicit, too 
fertile, to be put into writing, at least in times of per- 
secution ; it was for the most part conveyed orally, 
and the safeguard against its corruption was the 
number and the unanimity of its witnesses. The canon 
of Scripture was an additional safeguard—not, how- 
ever, as limiting it, but as verifying it. Also it was 
kept in position, and from drifting, by the Creed : that 
is, by a fixed form of words, the articles of which were 
the heads and main points, and memoranda for the 
catechist and preacher, and which were rehearsed and 
accepted by every candidate for baptism, by way of 
avowing his adherence to that entire doctrine which 
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the Church was appointed to dispense.* The Divinity, 
then, of our Lord could not have been asserted and 
recorded at Nicza, unless the separate Churches there re- 
presented had severally found it in their depositum fidet. 
A further remark is in point. It followed from the 
very Catholicity of the Church that its tradition, as 
now described, while one and the same in its matter 
everywhere, or at least in its substance, was manifold, 
various and independent in its local manifestation. Each 
branch of the extended body had its own distinct line 
of traditional teaching from the Apostles; and each 
branch was loyally, nay, obstinately, attached to its 
own traditions, whatever their peculiarities might be, 
and reluctant, on grounds of conscience, to yield any 
portion of them in favour of the traditions of other 
churches, even when they related to what was indifferent 
or of minor moment, or at least only of expedience. 
Thus the dispute between Ephesus and Rome related 
to the time of keeping Easter. Thus there was a 
question of the authority of the Apocalypse and other 
books of Scripture, and a more serious question relative 
to the baptism of heretics. In such controversies the 
one party religiously refused to yield to the other. The 
unanimity at Nicaea, then, was not a mutual sacrifice 
of views between separate churches for the sake 
* Here we have light cast on a question which may, for what we know 
perplex us before many years are over. It is notorious that there are 
persons in the Church who wish its recognition of baptismal regeneration 
removed. Now, inasmuch as one of the articles of the Nicene Creed 
witnesses to the ‘‘one baptism for the remission of sins,” and since, any- 
how, the doctors of the early Church would so explain the less complete 
form of words which occurs in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘ the forgiveness of 
sins,” it follows, if the above view is correct, that to deny baptismal 
regeneration is heresy, and that a Church which indulged its members in 


such denial would have forfeited its trust, and would have done much to 
deprive it of any claim upon our allegiance. 
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of peace; not merely the decision of a majority; but 
simply and plainly the joint testimony of many local 
bodies, as independent witnesses to the separate exist- 
ence in each of them, from time immemorial, of that 
great dogma in which they found each other to agree. 
Indeed, it is hard to suppose that they could be found 
to disagree in what was obviously so primary and 
elementary a question in the revealed system. 

And there is evidence in the history of the Council 
that this duty of faithfulness to a depositum was 
directly before the minds of the assembled Fathers. 
On the contrary, it is observable that the handful of 
Bishops who supported Arius did not make any appeal 
to any uninterrupted tradition in their favour. They 
did but profess to argue from Scripture and from the 
nature of the case; if they went further, it was but to 
profess that they had been taught their doctrine by a 
certain presbyter of Antioch, whose disciples they 
avowed themselves to be, and that with a sort of 
esprit de corps; they did not commit themselves to 
immemorial tradition. Athanasius takes advantage of 
their dating one of their numerous confessions of faith, 
to insist upon this contrast. “ Having composed,” he 
says, “a creed according to their tastes, they headed it 
with mention of the consul, and the month, and the 
day, as if to suggest to all men of understanding, that 
now from the time of Constantius, not before, their 
faith dates its rise... . They say, ‘We publish the 
Catholic Faith, and then they add consulate, month, 
and day, that, as prophets marked the period of their 
histories and their ministries by dates, so they might 
be accurate in the date of their faith. Nay, I wish they 
had confined themselves to speak of their own private 
faith, (for in fact it did then begin,) and had let alone 
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the Catholic faith; whereas they wrote, not ‘Thus we 
believe,’ but ‘We publish the Catholic faith... . On the 
other hand [the Nicene Fathers], many as they were, ven- 
tured nothing such as these men ventured; but, whereas 
about the Easter Feast they said, ‘This is our decree,’ 
they did not use the word ‘decree’ when speaking of 
the faith, but said, ‘ Thus believes the Catholic Church; 
for what they set down was no discovery of theirs, but 
the doctrine which was taught by the Apostles.”— 
De Syn. 3—5. 

Nor can it be successfully maintained that an identity 
of doctrine, such as is found in A.D. 325, in such vari- 
ous quarters of Christendom, was the gradual, silent, 
insensible, homogeneous growth of the intermediate 
period, during which the vague statements of Apostles, 
parallel to those in Scripture, were adjusted and com- 
pleted. This theory of a development into a higher 
view of our Lord’s Person is not tenable. For, not to 
mention the existence of the Novatians, who had split 
off from the Church within 150 years of St. John’s 
death, and yet were as determined in upholding the 
Nicene doctrine as the Catholics, it so happens that 
in the very age of the Apostles a sect arose external 
to the Church, which opened upon theologians all 
those more subtle questions concerning the nature of 
Christ which were agitated within the Church during 
the fourth and fifth centuries. “What think ye of 
Christ? whose Son is He?” had been the question 
from the first; it was, as was natural, the first and 
direct question before the minds of preachers, cate- 
chists, hearers, and converts, in the propagation of the 
Gospel. Wherever the truth was taught, there was 
the probability of an heretical opposition to it; and 
such opposition brought out in the earlier centuries, as 
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well as the later, the protest of Catholic theologians, 
We confidently affirm that there is not’an article in 
the Athanasian Creed concerning the Incarnation 
which is not anticipated in the controversy with the 
Gnostics ; not a question which the Apollinarian or the 
Nestorian heresy raised, which may not be decided in 
the words of Ignatius, Irenzeus, and Tertullian. If, 
then, our Lord after all was by the Apostles accounted 
and preached as a mere man, are we to believe in the 
phenomenon of this one and the same _ substitution 
everywhere of a new doctrine about Him, in the course 
of 220 years (nay, perhaps of only 70), in times of perse- 
cution, among peoples of different languages, characters, 
attachments, and religious attainments, and in spite 
of the safeguard of episcopal transmission? All this, 
moreover, without record of the change, or assignable 
reason why it should be made anywhere, or what 
brought it about :—lastly, with the unaccountable 
belief on the part of the Fathers in the Council that 
the view which they enforced was that which the 
Apostles had bequeathed them. 

We have been viewing the argument on its hierar- 
chical side; the witness of the Christian people for 
the orthodox truth is not less striking—nay, more so— 
than that of the Bishops. One or two of the great 
cities were corrupted as time went on, but the mass of 
the laity was decided and fervent in its maintenance of 
the sacred truth that was in jeopardy. The population 
of Alexandria, Antioch, Edessa, Czesarea, Rome, and 
Milan, were even patterns in their profession of the 
dogma to the distressed, menaced, and hardly-used 
ecclesiastics.* 


* Vide ** History of the Arians,” Ed. 4, and Note V., p. 445. 
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10. 

So much, then, on the argument in behalf of our 
Lord’s Divinity from Apostolical Tradition; and perhaps 
the reader may consider that enough has now been said 
upon the subject: but, before dismissing it, he must be 
prevailed upon to attend to one or two collateral illus- 
trations of it, by way of showing, in corroboration of 
what was observed above, how natural and reasonable 
this argument from Tradition must be considered. 

First, we take a passage from “The Brothers’ Con- 
‘troversy” itself. The clergyman objects to his Unitarian 
brother-in-law, that the mass of men, as being unlearned, 
cannot safely decide about the doctrine of the Trinity 
by means of reasonings from the text of Scripture, 
since the original is to them an unknown tongue. He 
is answered as follows :— 


“T have never crossed the Atlantic, and cannot know, but by read- 
ing voyages and histories, or by oral communications, that any land 
exists there ; voyagers and historians have often lied or erred ; yet 
I am as much convinced of the existence of a continent there as I 
am of the field now before my eyes. Do I, then, rely upon the 
testimony of men, who may be deceivers? No, it is not in the 
nature of things, it is absolutely impossible, that such concurrence 
should take place in the relation of falsehoods. The history of 
the death and resurrection of Christ was written in a language as 
unknown to me as are opposite shores of the ocean I have never 
traversed ; yet the concurrence of translators ts as convincing to me 
as tf the account were in my native language, and I do not rely on 
human authvrity.”—P. 155. . 


What is this but a statement of the argument from 
Tradition ? Why will not such a disputant consider 
the Fathers interpreters of Scripture as regards Catholic 
doctrine? 

Again, let us refer to Paley’s argument for the truth 
of the received Christian history, as contained in the 
seventh chapter of the first part of his “Evidences.” It 
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will be found that what he there advances for the facts 
of the Religion may be transferred, with little altera- 
tion, in proof of its doctrines. He begins by asking 
“Whether the story which Christians have now be the 
story which Christians had then?” which has been our 
very question as regards the doctrines of our Religion. 
He answers in the affirmative, upon these four con- 
siderations. First, because “there exists no trace or 
vestige of any other story.” “There is not a docu- 
ment or scrap of account, either contemporary with 
the commencement of Christianity, or extant within 
many ages after that commencement, which assigns a 
history substantially different from ours.” Now, this is 
clearly fulfilled as regards doctrine also. It is true 
there were some few who taught differently from the 
Catholic Faith; but even they did so, not as witness- 
ing an historical fact, or from Tradition, but as claiming 
to interpret Scripture for themselves—a ground of 
argument which does not interfere with the argument 
from Tradition. Or again, if they appealed to Tradi- 
tion, as the Gnostics did, it was to a secret Tradition, 
known and delivered only by a few of the Apostles, 
and professedly contrary to the public teaching of 
those Apostles—a pretence which was evidently adopted 
to evade the difficulty of their discordance from Catholic 
teaching, and which grants, in the very form of it, that 
Apostolical Tradition was against them. The only real 
exception which we remember is the same heretical 
party at Rome, in the beginning of the third century, 
which boldly pronounced their heresy to be Apos- 
tolical; and even these soon abandoned their claim, 
Paley proceeds: “The remote, brief, and incidental 
notices of the affair, which are found in heathen writers, 
so far as they do go, go along with us,” The samc may 
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be said of the theological doctrine also. Pliny witnesses 
to the worship of Christ as a God by His disciples, and 
Celsus objects against them the same observance. 

Then Paley says: “The whole series of Christian 
writers, from the first age of the institution down to the 
present, in their discussions, apologies, arguments, and 
controversies, proceed upon the general story which the 
Scriptures contain, and upon no other. This argument 
will appear to be of great force, when it is known that 
we are able to trace back the series of writers to a contact 
with the historical books of the New Testament, and 
to the age of the first emissaries of the Religion, and to 
deduce it, by an unbroken continuation, from that end 
of the train to the present.” This surely applies word 
for word to the received doctrine also. 

Next,—‘ Now, that the original story, the story deli- 
vered by the first preachers of the institution, should 
have died away so entirely as to have left no record or 
memorial of its existence, although so many records 
and memorials of the time and its transactions remain, 
and that another story should have stept into its place 
and gained exclusive possession of the belief of all who 
professed themselves disciples of the institution, is beyond 
any example of the corruption of even oral tradition, 
and still less consistent with the experience of written 
history ; and this improbability, which is very great, 
is rendered still greater by the reflection that no such 
change as the oblivion of one story and the substitution 
of another took place in any future period of the Christian 
era.” Here Paley even adds a consideration which we 
had passed over: “If the catholicity of the fourth century 
is not in substance the catholicity of the first, can we 
feel sure that our present MSS. of the New Testament 
in substance agree with the MSS. of St. Jerome ?” 
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Further,—‘* The religious rites and usages that pre- 
vailed amongst the early disciples of Christianity were 
such as belonged to and sprang out of the narrative 
now in our hands; which accordancy shows that it was 
the narrative upon which these persons acted, and which 
they had received from their teachers.” The same holds 
good as regards the doctrines also: Baptism witnesses 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, and the Eucharistic Rite 
crows out of and teaches the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and Atonement—that is, these two rites are continuous 
mementos of doctrines such as those which we at this 
day believe to be Apostolic. 

Lastly,—“ The story was public at the time” when 
the Gospels were written; “the Christian community 
was already in possession of the substance and principal 
parts of the narrative. The Gospels were not the 
original cause of the Christian history being believed, 
but were themselves among the consequences of that 
belief.” Paley says this to show that the story, coin- 
ciding though it did in its details with the Scripture 
narrative, yet rested on authority wider and other than 
it. The same may be said of Catholic doctrine also. 
While no one can deny that at least it is reconcilable 
with the sacred text, we find even our opponents con- 
tending that it was not the object of the text to enforce 
it, nor the result of the text to construct it. 

Paley concludes by maintaining that “these four 
circumstances are sufficient to support our assurance 
that the story which we have now is in general the 
story which Christians had at the beginning”; meaning 
by zz general“ in its texture and in its principal facts”; 
and we can desire nothing more to be granted to us as 
regards the received teaching concerning our Lord’s 
Divinity and Incarnation. 
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[llustrations might be multiplied on this subject with- 
out limit ; one more shall be added from the universal 
practice of infant baptism. “Since the proofs drawn 
by consequences from some places of Scripture for any 
side of this question,” says Wall, in his preface to his 
well-known work, “are not so plain as to hinder the 
arguments drawn from other places for the other side 
from seeming considerable. . . . it is no wonder that 
the readers of Scripture, at this distance from the 
Apostles’ times, have fallen into contrary sentiments 
about the meaning of our Saviour’s command, and the 
practice of the Apostles in reference to this baptizing 
of infants. When there is in Scripture a plain command 
to proselytize or make disciples all nations, baptizing 
them ... . there is nobody that will doubt but that 
the Apostles knew what was to be done in this case, 
and, consequently, that the Christian Churches in their 
time did as they should do in this matter. And since 
the Apostles lived, some of them, to near the end of 
the first century, . . . . it can never sink into the head 
of any considering man, but that such Christians as 
were ancient men about 100 or 150 years after... . 
the Apostles’ death, which is A.D. 200 or 250, must 
easily know whether infant-baptism were in use at the 
time of the Apostles’ death or not, etc.” It seems, then, 
that those who deny the force of the argument from 
Catholic Tradition discard the true and_ sufficient 
interpreter of Scripture, not only according to the 
Roman Bellarmine, but according to the Anglican 
Wall. 


Il. 


Our discussion has run to an exorbitant length. 
However, before parting with us, let the reader do us 
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the favour to observe how the Fathers are accustomed 
to speak of those private and self-authorized interpreta- 
tions of the sacred volume, which writers of this day, ac- 
cepting some of them and rejecting others, view one and all 
benignantly, calling them, (heretical and orthodox alike,) 
‘pious opinions,” “guiltless differences,” “theories of the 
Divine Being and attributes,” and soon. “Perhaps some 
one will ask,” says Vincent of Lérins, “whether the 
heretics also do not make use of testimonies from Holy 
Scripture? Yes, indeed, they do use them, and lay great 
stress on them; for you may see them ready quoters 
of each book of God’s sacred law—the books of Moses, 
of Kings, the Psalms, the Apostles, the Evangelists, the 
Prophets. Whether they are among their own people 
or among strangers, in private or in public, discoursing 
or writing, at convivial meetings or in the open ways, 
scarcely anything do they advance of their own notions 
without attempting to present them in the words of 
Scripture. ... If one of them be asked whence he 
proves, whence he teaches that I ought to abandon the 
universal and ancient faith of the Catholic Church, he 
promptly replies, ‘Because it is written ;’ and on the 
spot is ready with a thousand texts, instances, autho- 
rities, from Law and Psalms and Apostles and Prophets, 
precipitating the unhappy soul, by a new and perverse 
interpretation of them, from the citadel of Catholicity 
into the abyss of heresy.” Comm. 35—38. 

Tertullian, in like manner, two centuries earlier :— 
“Thy faith hath saved thee, not thy practice in the 
Scriptures. Faith rests in the Rule [ze, the Creed]. 
You have a law, and in the keeping of it is salvation. 
, . » To know nothing in opposition to the Rule is to 
know all things. . .. As for that person, if there be 
such, for whose sake you enter upon the discussion of 
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the Scriptures, to confirm him when in doubt, will he 
in consequence incline to truth or rather to heresies? 
.... Therefore I do not advise appeal to the Scrip- 
tures. It is a ground on which there can be either no 
victory, or a doubtful one, or at least not a certain.”— 
De Prescr, 14—19. 

It would seem as if Tertullian and Vincent had 
little more respect for mere deductions from Scripture 
in matters of faith than the modern writers above 
quoted: differing from them, however, in calling such 
deductions not “ pious,” but “impious opinions.” What 
they would have called Dr. Hampden’s own opinions, it 
is neither difficult nor to our purpose to determine. 


July, 1836. 
NOTE on Essay III. 


THE doctrine of the foregoing Essay is, on the whole, 
so consonant with what I should write upon its subject 
now, that the reasons which are given above in the 
Advertisement, for preserving the original text in these 
volumes generally, do not apply here. Accordingly I 
have availed myself of the liberty thus allowed me to 
make large alterations in it of a literary kind. 

In consequence of imputations which were freely 
cast on my friends and myself at the time of its first 
publication, and from circumstances have never been 
retracted, I repeat here what I stated in a footnote 
then, that it was written before Dr. Hampden’s ap- 
pointment to the Regius Professorship of Divinity in 
February, 1836, being a continuation of a series of 
protests conscientiously made against his theology by 
the author and others from the date of November, 1834. 
—Vide Apologia, p. 57, 2nd Ed. 


IV. 
FALL OF DE LA MENNAIS. 


F. DE LA MENNAIS has given us an 

e account of what passed between him and the 
Papal See in 1831-1832, in a small volume entitled “ Af- 
faires de Rome.” It is a curious and instructive work; 
and, though coming from the pen of an acknowledged 
partisan, and therefore not implicitly to be trusted, it 
deals too largely in facts, and has too much the air of 
truth, not to demand the attention of all Churchmen. 
That great and ancient power, the Church Catholic, 
which dates her origin from the first preaching of the 
Gospel, which was founded by the Apostles, and which 
claims to be indissolubly connected with its fortunes, has 
been taken captive by her enemies, blinded, and set to 
servile employments—to make men good citizens, and 
to promote the enlightenment and comfort of the world; 
except when she is brought out of the prison-house on 
some great pageant, “to make sport,” to invest the 
institutions of earth with something of a religious cha- 
racter, and to pay homage to its mighty men, as her 
creators and governors. Such at least is M. de la Men- 
nais’ opinion ; and this is the curious circumstance, that 
the Roman Church, so high and apostolic, as her cham-’ 
pions in these parts would represent her, so voluntary, 
so law-less, so unshackled, is after all, according to this 
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fureign witness, but an established thing, up and down 
the countries in which she ought only to sojourn, not less 
or much more of a Law Church, practically, than our own. 
Indeed, the main difference between her and ourselves, 
taking him for our informant, seems to be this; that we 
have hitherto been well-treated, and Romanists ill-treated 
by the civil power ;—that we have received bread, and 
have obeyed through gratitude; and they have been 
robbed and beaten, till they fawned upon their oppressors 
out of sheer exhaustion. Certainly, of the two, ours has 
been the better bargain. The consequences are natural ; 
two parties at present wish our downfail; our ill-starred 
foreign brethren, in order to level us to themselves, and 
our own masters, to rival foreign spoliations. Whigs and 
Papists, the high and the low, combine, the one from 
ambition, the other from envy ; the one cry out, “I will 
ascend into heaven ; I will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God: I will sit upon the mount of the congre- 
gation:” and the others. begin to say, “Art thou also 
become weak as we? Art thou become like unto us?” 

M. de la Mennais’s book then is curious and instruc- 
tive, as setting before us the actual state of the Roman 
Communion, both ecclesiastically and morally; and, in 
consequence, as holding out to us some warning of what 
may come on ourselves. It is curious, moreover, as indi- 
cating the existence of a party within it, at variance with 
she present policy of its rulers, living upon historical re- 
collections and ancient principles, and ripe for insurrec- 
tion. Moreover, it is curious as exhibiting the principles 
of this insurgent party, which is faithful to the same 
mixture of truth and error, right and bad feeling, which 
has been the inheritance of its church for many centuries. 
It will be our endeavour to put the Abbé’s volume before 
the reader in some of these various lights. 
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I. 


When good churchmen in England have of late years, 
in our presence, exclaimed against the various successful 
encroachments of the State upon that liberty which was 
their birthright, it has been our wont to counsel them 
patience, by referring to the state of the Greek Church, 
in which the Great Turk, a mere heathen, or rather an 
antichrist, appoints the patriarch; under the feeling that 
we had no right to complain as yet, when our rulers were 
appointed, not by pagans, but only by schismatics, lati- 
tudinarians, profligates, socinians, and infidels. But the 
work before us suggests comfort nearer home ; the poor 
Gallican Church is in a captivity, not only doctrinal, 
which we all know, but ecclesiastical, far greater than 
ours. M.de la Mennais mentions the following instances 
of it. 

In 1801, Buonaparte, as Consul, negotiated a concordat 
with the Pope, by which the government had secured to 
it the right of presenting to the French sees, on the con- 
dition of its “ professing the Catholic religion.”* It was 
stipulated, at the same time, that if the Consuls or their 
successors ever ceased such profession, a new concordat 
should settle the mode of nomination. This arrangement 
was acknowledged and acted on under the Restoration, 
the kings being, by profession, “most Christian,” and 
guardians of Catholicism. But after the events of the 
Three Days, the State could no longer fulfil its own part 
of the compact. Louis Philippe was king “ by the grace 
of the people; ” and was obliged, according to one of the 
fundamental principles of the Revolution, whatever he 
might be in his own person, to become, at least in pro- 
fession, of no particular religion. It follows, in our author’s 
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wo1ds,—that “the government had no longer the right to 
present to the sees ; and the danger was obvious of allow- 
ing ministers, who might be Deists, Protestants, Jews, or 
Infidels, to choose the successors of the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ.”* However, the government continues to 
appoint the bishops as before ; and has availed itself of its 
privilege, to introduce into the hierarchy persons who 
have justified the fears, with which such a prerogative 
naturally inspired all pious men.+ 

An attempt has been made to encroach upon the rights 
of the Church in her inferior, as well as her highest 
appointments. The government has interfered in the 
appointment of parish priests. On a vacancy in a living 
the bishop of the diocese nominates the new incumbent ; 
he has been expected by the new government to take 
his choice out of persons named to the Minister of 
Religion by the local magistracy. In the diocese of 
Nimes, instances have occurred of the government’s 
taking the absolute nomination into their hands. One 
parish went without a clergyman for many months, be- 
cause the bishop’s nominee was opposed by the nominee 
of a colonel. In another, the appointment was given 
to the nominee of a Protestant mayor. M. de la Men- 
nais adds: ‘Since the nomination of canons and vicars- 
general required the approval of the government, it 
followed, that the whole hierarchy fell directly or indi- 
rectly into the hands of enemies of the Church, w/o, 
after having all their life had the vision of her ruin before 
their eyes, found themselves all at once tn a position to give 
her pastors as many as they chose. t It is an edifying 
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comment on this fact that M. Montalivet, when, as 
Minister of Religion, he had the disposal of all the go- 
vernment Church patronage, avowed it to be his wish 
so to manage the education of the people as to destroy 
superstition. 

The following acts are instances of interference, with 
still less regard to law or usage ; political necessity being 
of course in part their excuse. A circular from the 
Minister of Religion to the bishops, enjoined them to 
add the name of Louis Philippe in the sentences in the 
service where “the king” is prayed for, “contrary,” 
says our author, “to the immemorial usage of the Church 
of France, respected even under Napoleon.”* By an- 
other circular they were ordered to interdict the observ- 
ance of certain festivals, declared not obligatory by the 
concordat ; with a view of hindering the attendance at 
church on those days. Another circular ordered the 
clergy to warm the water used in baptism during the 
winter. In the dioceses of Lyons and Grenoble, the 
names of children are demanded for registration before 
baptism. 

On the Abbé Gregoire’s death, though he died in 
separation from the Catholic Church, the government 
took possession of a parish church, in Paris, and caused 
a solemn service to be performed over the body by some 
separatist priests. A like outrage occurred on the death 
of the Abbé Berthier, who died in schism; and the 
government intimated its intention, as a matter of right 
and duty, always so to act in parallel circumstances. 
Aristotle, if we mistake not, has been represented as in- 
clining to the notion that pity is the long-scented presage 
of one’s own participation in another's misfortunes. ‘We 
sincerely pity the French Church, 
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The clergy are paid by the State, by a yearly budget. 
This salary was originally an indemnity in part of the 
immense spoliations of the Church at the first Revo- 
lution, and was settled by the concordat of 1801. It 
has ceased to be considered a debt, as might easily be 
anticipated ; and is increased or diminished at pleasure 
by the government, who claim the right of suppressing 
it altogether. 

Instances have occurred of clergy being refused the 
bills due to them on the treasury, for their salaries, be- 
cause the underlings of government have been dissatisfied 
with their mode of going on.* What sets off this pro- 
ceeding is the circumstance, that according to French 
law, government cannot withhold a public functionary’s 
pay, without proceeding to displace him: and if he 
cannot be displaced, without action in a court of law. 

Lastly, the parish priests are under the immediate 
surveillance of the mayors, and for every day’s non- 
residence are fined a portion of their stipend.+ 

Such is the condition of the Church under a government 
which professes no religion ; it is paid by the State, en- 
slaved and insulted. No wonder ; one is only surprised 
that it has fared no worse from those who would cet 
religion out of the world altogether, if they could. But 
what is surprising is, the hard treatment which religion 
has received from those who are commonly considered 
its best friends—the Bourbons of the Restoration, and 
the great Conservative party who attached themselves to 
them. They retained Buonaparte’s concordat of 1801, 
though formed on those principles of tyranny which he 
exercised towards all over whom he extended his patron- 
age. The bishops were not permitted a freedom of in- 
tercourse with each other, or with Rome; and punish- 
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sents, up to banishment, were assigned to any priest for 
corresponding with what is to them the centre of Christen- 
dom. In spite of provincial and diocesan synods, and 
ecclesiastical courts, the Council of State was the sole 
judge of all disputes relative to religion and conscience.* 
Education was entrusted to a lay body, to the exclusion 
of the clergy ; the religious management, and even teach- 
ing in schools, subjected to civil authority; religious 
fraternities legally permitted, only under a license 
revocable at pleasure. Much of this might be excused, 
on the plea that the Bourbon Monarchy did but take 
what it found established ; nay, even might be justified, 
on the plea of its Christian profession. But what shall 
we say to the two celebrated ordinances of June 16, 1828, 
which, though forced upon the reigning prince, attest 
thereby so much the more strikingly the slavery of the 
Church, under the system over which he nominally pre- 
sided? By these all colleges were suppressed which 
remained in the hands of the clergy, and all ecclesiastical 
schools were put under the civil authority; the number 
of candidates for Orders was limited, they were obliged 
to wear a particular dress, and their masters, having been 
previously approved by government, took an oath not 
to belong to any religious society not recognized by the 
State. Such was the legislative patronage extended by 
the Bourbons to the Church, in spite of their attachment 
to it. They did what they could,—did favours, that is, 
which for the most part were personal only, and came 
to an end with themselves; or political favours which 
would come to an end with the civil power. They in- 
creased the number of the bishops, gave them seats in 
the Chamber, increased their stipends, encouraged the 
ceremonies of religion, favoured its missions (as they were 
* Pp. 46, 47. 
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called) ; they did all but restore to the Church its own 
proper power—power over itself, over its members, or 
what, in the case of individuals, is liberty of person. 
There is not much to choose, then, for the French 
Church, between friends and foes; except that friends 
are better behaved :—but how to account for this unani- 
mity between them? At first sight, it seems obvious to 
attribute it to the present miserably irreligious state of 
France, which makes it impossible for its rulers, however 
well inclined, to do any real service to the Church. But 
M. de la Mennais has no difficulty in showing that the 
phenomenon is independent of the age and the place in 
which it has occurred. In France, it is as old at least as 
the reign of Louis XIV., and is, as he maintains, the 
working, not of infidelity, but of Gallicanism ; which is, 
as it would really appear, only the surrender to the king 
of that illegal power over the Church, which had hereto- 
fore been possessed by the Pope. The Gallican principle 
is the vindication of the Church, not into independence, 
but into State patronage. The liberties of the Gallican 
Church are its establishment, its becoming, in Scripture 
language, “the servant of men.” These liberties were 
solemnly recognized in the articles of the famous council 
held in Paris in 1682, in which was confirmed the king’s 
claim to exercise in all churches within his kingdom, a 
right which he possessed but in portions of it, viz., that 
on a vacancy in a see, he should enjoy its revenues and 
its patronage till it was filled up. On the Pope’s resist- 
ing the innovation, and refusing to confirm the bishops 
nominated by Louis, the latter, zealous of course for his 
Church’s liberty, caused them to be consecrated and in- 
ducted inte their sees on his own authority. Next, he 
summoned the council in question, in which it was 
dlecreed,— 1. That the Pope could not interfere with the 
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temporal concerns of princes, directly or indirectly; 
2. That in spiritual matters, he was subject to a general 
council; 3. That the rules and usages of the Gallican 
Church were inviolable ; and 4. That the Pope’s decision 
in points of faith was not infallible, unless attended by 
the consent of the Church. It matters little what is the 
wording of such resolutions, or what their precise doc- 
trinal signification: they were aimed at the assistance 
afforded to religion by an external power against the 
pressure of the temporal power within, and they suc- 
ceeded in making the king the head of the French 
Church, in much the same sense in which he is its 
supreme governor among ourselves. On the restoration 
of the Bourbons, Gallicanism returned with them, and 
its four articles were made the rule of the government 
schools. At first the clergy were little disposed to co- 
operate with the Court ; but, a judicial decree in 1826 
having declared the articles to be part of the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, they were gradually persuaded that 
resistance was hopeless, and looked about how they 
might admit them, without committing the Church to 
the practical consequences. 

Such was the cautious course adopted by the Epis- 
copal Bench, tending, however, according to M. de la 
Mennais, to commit the Church to a position essentially 
schismatical, and thereby ruinous to its highest interests. 
It was under these circumstances that he made what 
seems to have been his first appearance as an ecclesias- 
tical writer; he took up the defence of the Papal claims 
against the Gallicanism of the higher clergy ; and fell 
forthwith under the animadversion of the police, (in- 
dulgent as it then was towards political publications,) 
for advocating, not any political measure, but certain 
theological doctrines which had formerly displeased 
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Louis XIV. Thus we see that it is not infidelity, but 
Gallicanism, whichistherealenslaver of the French Church. 

Yet even this fails of being the full and sufficient ex- 
planation of its captivity; as is plain from the circum- 
stance that the same calamity has fallen upon Italy and 
Austria, countries apparently far removed from the con- 
tagion of Cisalpine opinions. In Tuscany the police 
exercises a censorship on the pastoral letters and other 
writings of the bishops ; and till lately, if not at present, 
in Piedmont also. In Venice and Lombardy the Aus- 
trian government has the sole control of the promulga- 
tion of the Pope’s circulars and other acts. At Milan, 
publications against Roman rights and doctrines are 
freely permitted ; while political works are strictly for- 
bidden. Even in Spain, the crown had the power and 
the will, during the rebellion of its colonies, to hinder 
the Holy See for seven years from filling up the South 
American bishoprics as they fell. 

Some deeper cause then exists, according to M. de la 
Mennais, for the slavery of religion throughout the 
Roman Communion ; and he ascribes it to the fact of 
the temporal establishment of religion. If the Church 
is to be free in each of the countries through which it is 
spread, it must, he considers, have some point d’appui to 
depend on. Rome, he considers, is this resting-point 
and centre of Catholicism. Catholics are one every- 
where, while they concur and determine in Rome ; they 
become schismatical wherever they set up a separate 
interest from it. Rome is, in this point of view, the 
guardian and security of the religious liberties of the 
whole world, being a court of final appeal between the 
Church and the local civil government. Hence it is the 
interest of the civil government, if it would subject its 
own Church to itself, to break it off from its centre of 
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power, or to make it schismatical,—in other words, to 
establish it. Formal schism is the ultimate state of civil 
protection. It was realized in England, he says, at the 
time of the Reformation ; it has since been gradually, and 
is still, maturing in the various countries which remain 
nominally attached to Rome. Such is, it would appear, 
the philosophy of M. de la Mennais; a few remarks 
upon it shall be made presently, but first let us com- 
plete our sketch of it. 

This dislocation of the Church Catholic has been 
effected, he considers, by the evil influence exerted upon 
it by its temporalities. Her local rulers have been 
bribed or terrified into siding with the crown. In Eng- 
land she bartered her birtbright for pottage. The case 
was, in some measure, the same in France, under the 
Restoration. The Court party attempted to prove that 
religion could not exist healthily except under the pro- 
tection of the State; and liberally offered that protection 
in return for its submission. “The cry then was,” says 
M. de la Mennais, “‘ All goes well; there is nothing to 
fear for God: the king protects Him.’ The king, in fact, 
condescended to allow Him to choose for Himself a 
certain fixed number of young persons for the service of 
the altars, always on condition of his own superintend- 
ence of their education. His object was to relieve the 
Episcopate of this charge, fatigued, as it was besides, by 
its civil functions ,; for these functions, too, were a mode of 
making himself sure of it. The bishops laid down their 
mitres at the door of the chamber of peers; their cro- 
siers at that of the council of state. Gold was lavished 
in exchange for an unconditional obedience.”* And 
a satisfactory exchange it was, compared with what it 
has been the fate of their Church to undergo, where 
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rulers were not so conservatively or so religiously minded. 
Bribery is out of date now; and the violences in France, 
since the revolution of 1830, and in Spain and Portugal 
during the last year or two, show us that fear rather than 
hope is now the approved instrument of the civil power 
in its warfare with religion. 

Violence, however, eventually defeats its own purpose; 
when men have nothing to lose, they have nothing to 
fear; and recollections and desires of the forgotten 
spiritual dominion of the Church arise out of the 
destruction of its temporal. Such might already be the 
case with the communion of Rome, but for the present 
state of “the centre of unity” itself, which, having been 
bribed long ago in common with its dependencies, has not 
yet been called upon to part with its portion of the “con- 
sideration.” “Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” Hence, 
M. de la Mennais has no hopes for Christendom while 
the Pope is a temporal prince. To the great disgust, as 
it would seem, of the Court of Rome, he maintains this 
to be the root of all the existing evil in the Church. He 
considers the See of St. Peter as the ws ore, the fulcrum 
by which he is to move the world; and he finds it re. 
moved from the rock on which it was originally built, 
and based upon the low and marshy ground which lies 
beside it. Here, then, two points lie before us for exa- 
mination, to which we shall apply ourselves, the sup- 
posed true position, according to our author's theory of 
the Papacy in the Church Catholic, and its actuai con- 
dition at the present day. 


2. 


It is impossible to determine, and it is useless to 
speculate, what designs Providence proposed to fulfil by 
means of the Church, which have not been answered. 
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In the Mosaic law we find an anticipation of a time 
when the government of Israel should be kingly, yet the 
actual adoption of that form of polity was, under the 
circumstances, a sin in the people. In like manner the 
Papacy, too, may be a human and a rebellious work, 
and yet, in the divine counsels, a centre of unity may 
have been intended for the Church in process of time. 
Such speculations are only admissible as tending to 
account tor the mingled and apparently inconsistent 
strain in which one is forced in this day to speak of the 
Papal power as an evil, yet not a pure evil, as in itself 
human, yet, relatively to the world, divine. Providence 
carries on His mysterious work by instruments which 
are not simply His own; as He is now effecting great 
good in the world by the British power, in spite of its 
great religious errors, so surely He may, in a dark age 
also, be represented by a light short of the brightest and 
purest. And, in like manner, at this day also, in an 
irreligious State like France, the Romanizing Church 
there existing may, relatively, be God’s minister, as if it 
were as pure as the primitive. Moreover, we of this 
generation may be quite unequal to the task of discrimi- 
nating accurately between what is human and what 
divine in the system under review, and, except in greater 
matters, of saying this is Apostolic, this is Popish. 
This remark must be borne in mind in the following 
account of M. de la Mennais’ system. We do not simply 
assent to what he advances, yet there is much in it which 
demands attention. Often we admit his facts and prin- 
ciples, not his conclusions and applications. 

It is matter of history, then, that the Latin Church 
rose to power, not by the favour of princes, but of people. 
Of course, when the barbarian leaders poured down 
upon the Roman empire, she made alliance with them, 
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and so far made use of them. In like manner she after- 
wards availed herself of the Normans. But if we look 
at the elementary foundation of her power, and the 
great steps by which she built it up, we seem to discern 
the acts, not of a parasite, but of a rival of imperial 
greatness, appealing to the people, maintaining the free- 
dom and equality of all men in the Gospel. The Church, 
indeed, would have been a specimen of a singular sort of 
constitution, such as the world has never seen, had it 
been developed upon its original idea :—an indefinite 
number of sovereigns elected at a mature age, from and 
by this respective people, yet not without the necessary 
approbation and assistance of each other, bound together 
in districts, absolute within their respective limits, regu- 
lated without by fixed laws, and converging to more and 
more distant points of union, till they terminated in a 
few, or even a single centre. The waters of this world 
were not still enough, to allow such a system duly to 
crystallize ; but what we do see from the first, and what 
actually was fulfilled with whatever divergence from the 
original direction is, religion throwing itself upon the 
people, resorting to passive obedience as its legitimate 
defence, in collision with the temporal powers, and again, 
victorious over them. The martyrdom of St. Laurence 
is a singular illustration of what, perhaps, in the Apostolic 
plan, was intended to be the Church’s course of action 
always in like circumstances. As Archdeacon of Rome, 
he was in possession of the Church’s treasure ; the civil 
power demanded it. Here was the problem of which we 
are in this day reminded daily. How is the Church to 
have property, yet not be dependent on the State? If 
the State guarantees its security, it has a right to inter- 
fere. This is instanced at the present time, even as to 
the miscellaneous and liberty-loving sects of the Ameri- 
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can Union. There, an Independent or Baptist commu- 

nion, we believe, cannot expel one of its members without 

showing cause to the State that the proceeding is equit- 

able. Why? Because the religious body being chartered 

for the legal possession of property, excommunication is 

a civil injury to the ejected party, unless he has violated 

the fundamental rules of the corporation. Profession of 
certain doctrines may, of course, be made one of the 

conditions of membership, and, when the case turns upon 

points of doctrine, the State does not interfere ; but the 

previous question, whether or not it is a point of doctrine 

that is in dispute, falls, as we understand, under the cogni- 

zance of the civil courts. Such is the consequence of ac- 

cepting the protection of the State; what isthe consequence 

of refusing it? Does it imply the necessity of surrender- 

ing or being robbed of the Church’s property, when it is 

demanded by the civil power? St. Laurence answers in 

the negative. He refuses to give it up, and is burned for 
refusing. Doubtless, in the long rin, the gridiron of St. 

Laurence would be found a more :ffectual guarantee of 
Church property than a coronation oath or an act of 

parliament. A broiling here and there, once or twice a 
century, would, on the whole, have ensured to the Church 

the unmolested enjoyment of her property throughout 

her dominions down to this day. Public opinion and 

long precedent would have ultimately protected the per- 

secuted without law. 

The opposition made by St. Ambrose to the Empress 
Justina, affords a second illustration of the successful 
employment, on the part of the Church, of non-resist- 
ance and passive maintenance of the truth, in her deal- 
ings with the princes of this world. Such conduct 
brought the multitude on his side, as by a natural law; 
and that illustrious bishop, by merely doing nothing, was 
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able to overcome the imperial court, just as the Apostles 
may be supposed in some cases to have incited the en- 
thusiasm of spectators by their miracles, and to have 
effected cures involuntarily, over and above their super- 
natural powers, by the sympathetic influence of the 
imagination. 

Such is the basis on which the Papacy, with whatever 
corruptions, has been reared. The second and third Grego- 
ries appealed to the people against the emperor, in order to 
establish image-worship. Upon the same basis, as is noto- 
rious, was built the ecclesiastical monarchy. It was not 
the breath of princes or the smiles of a court which fos- 
tered the stern and lofty spirit of Hildebrand and Inno- 
cent. It was the neglect of self, the renunciation of worldly 
pomp and ease, the appeal to the people. ‘‘ The scandals 
of the tenth century,” says Gibbon, “were obliterated by 
the austere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory the 
Seventh and his successors ; and in the ambitious con- 
tests which they maintained for the rights of the Church, 
their sufferings or their success must equally tend to in- 
crease the popular veneration. They sometimes wan- 
dered in poverty and exile, the victims of persecution ; 
and the apostolic zeal with which they offered themselves 
to martyrdom, must engage the favour and sympathy of 
every Catholic breast. And sometimes thundering from 
the Vatican, they created, judged, and deposed the kings 
of the world; nor could the proudest Roman be dis- 
graced by submitting to a priest, whose feet were kissed, 
or whose stirrup was held by the successors of Charle- 
magne” (chap. 69). With this great spectacle of the 
middle ages before his eyes, M. de la Mennais asks, How 
has this power come to an end? what is the proxi- 
mate cause of its loss? what was it the power consisted 
in? History answers him in the spirit of the foregoing 
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passage :—that the power consisted in asceticism; it fell 
when the Popes condescended to take part in the in- 
trigues of the Italian states as mere temporal princes, 
instead of ruling by a pure spiritual sway, as might have 
been, the “luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras ” of 
the European world. The temporal splendour of the 
Popedom has been the ruin of its spiritual empire; M. de 
la Mennais’ scheme accordingly is this, that the present 
Pontiff should utterly neglect his temporalities, take a 
high line, exert his spiritual powers, throw off the abso- 
lute courts who are his present supporters, and place 
himself at the head of the democratic movement 
throughout Europe. He writes most eloquently on this 
subject. 


“What strikes one at first sight in Rome, as it is, is the almost 
entire absence of action, and her humiliating dependence on 
temporal sovereignties. Immense questions have been mooted in 
the world; they take possession of all minds, are agitating all 
hearts, are fermenting through society, and disquiet it as a raging 
fever; what has Rome said? Not aword. A deep revolution is i 
process in the bosom of Christendom, the insurgent people shatte: 
in pieces their old laws, their ancient institutions, call loudly for a 
new order of things, and, being resolved to establish it, violently 
overturn the obstacles which are put in their way ; what has Rome 
done? Not a thing. Her power is attacked and defended, hes 
doctrine is questioned, from all quarters voices are raised, suppliant 
voices, Catholic voices. ‘Speak,’ they say, ‘speak that your 
children may learn from your mouth what to believe ; that they 
may know what to hold by concerning the faith, concerning their 
duties, nay, concerning your own rights ; what has been Rome’s 
answer, what her sentence? Nothing at all. Her authority is 
ignored, her jurisdiction encroached on by the powers of the world, 
who shackle, nay break the intercourse of pastors with people, and 
by force or fraud commit whole populations to schism ; what battles 
has she fought in behalf of her independence, by way of saving from 
spiritual death these unfortunate portions of Christ’s flock? Not 
one. «5 
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“The Vicar of Jesus Christ, in the exercise of his divine 
functions, is dependent on the engagements and interests of the 
temporal prince: obliged, in consequence of his relative weakness 
in the line of pure politics, to temporize with the most dangerous 
enemies of the Church, in spite of himself he is carried away into a 
system of concessions which is ever enlarging and must end in the 
ruin of Catholicism ; concessions in the choice of bishops, conces- 
sions on points of discipline ;—what shall I say? ‘He stretches 
out his hands, and another binds him, and leadeth him whither he 
would not.’ His children are in fear about every one of his acts, 
and above all about his speaking. How anxiously do they watch 
his lips, divinely destined to teach the nations, lips from which 
could proceed at every instant truth in all its power! He whose 
voice ought to resound through the whole world with an energy all 
heavenly, is not free for aught but the silent prayer at the foot of 
the cross. Have we here, then, the Supreme Pastor, the head of 
the universal society instituted by Jesus Christ? What, then, is 
our position in it? O Father, whom God has given to guide us in 
our exile, to show us the way home, if the expression of our grief 
has in appearance aught of bitterness or rudeness, it is that our 
affection for you knows no bounds, and that our whole soul is in 
suffering on seeing that extreme humiliation to which they have 
reduced you! . . . To justify these condescensions, this deplorable 
subjection of the Eternal See to the thrones which rise in the: 
morning and fall at evening, the interests of Religion itself are 
alleged. But what interests can she have apart from the liberty of 
the ministry, the liberty of preaching, of discipline, and of sacra- 
ments ? forsooth, she will be persecuted, she will be kept down. 
What ! has she not been persecuted from her first start? Was it 
not in the bosom of persecution, at the stake and on the scaffold, 
amid the furious cries of the populace and the crafty shackles of 
edict-makers, that she made her greatest and most rapid advance? 
Has she not promises which will not pass away, a force which 
nothing can overcome ?”—Pp. 243—246. 


This extract is enough as a specimen of the line of 
argument taken by M. de la Mennais, and his mode of 
defending it ; and whatever be thought of the duty of the 
Pope under his circumstances, which is another matter, 
no one can doubt that his temporal power is in fact 
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the immediate cause of his pusillanimous conduct. We 
do not mean that he would forthwith start up a Gregory 
or Innocent if he gave it up, or that his people to the 
extremities of the Roman Church would at once recog~ 
nize in him their rightful sovereign and master. That 
he is at this day a temporal prince, and that he is on the 
other hand enslaved in spirituals, are rather joint effects 
of some deeper and more real causes ; still it is true that 
the Papal monarchy proper so depends upon the renun- 
ciation of mere temporal dominion, that while the Pope 
has the latter, he cannot aspire to the former. And 
if, as our author considers, a universal empire is an 
object to be desired, the fashions of the world, the 
pomp of a temporal court, worldly alliances and en- 
gagements, wealth, rank, and ease, certainly must be 
laid aside. 


3. 

Full of these ideas, M. de la Mennais wished on the 
Revolution of the Three Days to have established in 
France what he would consider a purer ecclesiastical 
system than the existing one. Believing that the Church 
Catholic was equal to any emergence or variety of human 
society, he desired her to throw herself upon the onward 
course of democracy, and to lead a revolutionary move- 
ment, which in her first ages she had created. She had 
risen originally as the champion of suffering humanity ; 
let her now return to her first position. Times indeed 
far different had intervened ; in the last three centuries 
especially she had ruled by means of secular influences, 
and her instruments were of a secular character. The 
order of Jesuits especially, which had fought her battle, 
was well suited to the circumstances in which through 
that period she found herself. They were as well fitted 
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for a smooth, polished, learned, and luxurious era, as the 
begging friars for the centuries before them. But now 
that their season is over, they are out of place; and 
nothing is more to be deprecated for the Church than 
their not understanding this. A time of revolution is at 
hand; rougher deeds, more sifting and subtle inquiries, 
more recondite principles, a stronger mode of action, 
have to be encountered than suit the Jesuits. The 
Jesuits have been too much men of the world, have had 
too little depth, too little originality of mind, and inde- 
pendence of conduct, and romance and grandeur of 
character, to serve the present exigencies of the Church. 
They have succeeded, not by immediately acting on the 
people, but by acting upon rulers and great men. “ Under | 
a popular government,” asks our author, “what would 
they be? deprived of their peculiar advantage of secular 
force, reduced to the influence which mind exerts on 
mind, they will soon disappear in the crowd.” The 
Church must have instruments according to her need. 
Liberty is the cry of the day; Christian liberty is the ~ 
idea which the Church must develop, and on which the 
society which lies before us is to be built. The cry for 
liberty he considers to be no irreligious or inordinate 
feeling ; it is the voice of truth, of our best nature ; it is 
a religious sentiment, which acts irregularly and extrava- 
gantly only because in the existing system it is not 
allowed legitimate vent. The popular disorders and 
violences are but perversions of what is in itself holy 
and divine. 

Now here we seem to see the elementary error of M. 
de la Mennais, an error fruitful in many others, and which 
betokens him the true disciple of the Gregories or Inno- 
cents of past times. He does not seem to recognize, 
nay, to contemplate the idea, that rebellion is a sin. He 
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seems to believe in the existence of certain indefeasible 
rights of man, which certain forms of government en- 
croach upon, and against which a rising is at any time 
justifiable. Accordingly what we,in our English theology, 
should call the lawless and proud lusts of corrupt nature, 
he almost sanctifies as the instinctive aspirations of the 
heart after its unknown good. Such were the cravings 
of Eve after the forbidden fruit ; some such vision of a 
summum bonum, unpossessed but attainable, did the 
tempter suggest to her. But the promise, “Ye shall be 
as gods,” seems in M. de la Mennais’ system to be a 
sufficient justification of rebellion. Hence he is able to 
draw close to the democratical party of the day, in that 
very point in which they most resemble antichrist; and 
by a strange combination takes for the motto of his 
L’ Avenir, “ Dieu et la Liberté.” 

Starting from this beginning, it is not surprising he 
should practically quite discard the doctrine, that the 
“many are always bad ;” heseems to consider them only 
mistaken. The excesses, tumults, and waywardness of 
popular feeling, all that is evidently sinful and irreligious 
in what are called “the masses,” he lays at the door of 
their rulers ; who, by damming or obstructing the current 
of their instinctive and most laudable desires after some- 
thing they have not, have caused it to overflow, or to be 
furious. We almost could fancy he held that the multi- 
tude of men were at bottom actually good Christians: 
certainly he speaks of them with compassion and tender- 
ness, as mistaken children, who mean only to pursue 
their own good, but know not how. Here again is a clear 
connexion between his theology and the popular philo- 
sophy of the day. He isa believer in the gradual and 
constant advance of the species, on the whole, in know- 
‘edge and virtue, and here he does but faithfully repre- 
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sent the feeling, nay, the teaching of his own Church. 
They who look at Antiquity as supplying the rule of 
faith, do not believe in the possibility of any substantial 
increase of religious knowledge; but the Romanist 
believes in a standing organ of Revelation, like the series 
of Jewish prophets, unfolding from time to time fresh 
and fresh truths from the abyss of the divine counsels. 


“Whether one looks without, or retires into one’s own soul,” our 
author eloquently says, “to inquire about this mysterious instinct 
of the future inherent in every creature, everything warns us that a 
great transformation is in preparation. Life, withdrawing itself 
into its recesses, palpitates there with vigour; the outward dress 
which it has worn is withered by the breath of time. A twofold 
throe of destruction and regeneration, but the latter scarcely 
apparent yet to those who do not penetrate beneath the surface, is 
in operation throughout society. Society rejects her old institu- 
tions, henceforth dead ; she rejects the ideas which animated them, 
before reason was raised to a more enlarged notion of right, more 
exact and pure. New sentiments, new views, announce a new era, 
The voices which issue from the ruins of the past, convey to the 
ears of the young generation strange sounds which astonish them, 
vague words which they understand not. Full of ardour and 
confidence, they make for that point in the heavens where they see 
the light, leaving behind them the ghosts of what is no more, to 
creep away and utter their wailings in the night. Go back or stop 
they cannot, if they would. An irresistible power forces them ever 
onwards. What matter the perils, the fatigues of their march! 
They say, like the Crusaders, ‘It is the will of God.’ Genius too is 
a prophet. From the mountain height she has descried the land 
far away, where the people shall repose on getting quit of the 
wilderness ; and our posterity, one day possessed of that happy 
land, shall repeat from age to age the name of him whose voice 
cheered their fathers during their journey.”—Pp. 209, 210. 


In consequence, he has very little sympathy with those 
who, on principle, resist innovations, whether as thinking 
the changes proposed intrinsically wrong, or, though 
right in themselves or desirable, yet forbidden to them, 
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and, therefore, if made, to be made by Providence Him- 
self, not by man’s taking the first step. He has a keen 
perception of the truth that Almighty power has promised 
empire to the Church; but, like Jeroboam, he cannot 
bear to wait God’s time. He is not content with 
cherishing the promise and making much of it, but he 
goes about to fulfil it by his own devices. The Pope 
may, for him, be acting the part of David under Saul, 
but gets no credit from M. de la Mennais: or, again, he 
considers the voice of nations and the visible course of 
things to be God’s voice, and a sufficient warrant for our 
moving according to them,—the fact that things change 
and revolutions take place to be a command to take part 
in change and revolution. It is not wonderful that, with 
these principles, he cordially approves of what the 
Roman Church and Mr. O’Connell are doing in Ireland, 
sympathizes in their struggle, and holds them up for the 
edification of the Pope and Papal world. 

With such sentiments M. de la Mennais ought to 
profess utilitarianism to be the true philosophy of poli- 
tical action ; and he certainly seems to do so, as much 
so as if he professed himself an infidel He almost 
seems to consider that politics do not admit of being 
made the subject-matter of duty. The French clergy 
returned with the Bourbons ;—one might suppose there 
were some old recollections of loyalty, or even vows of 
allegiance, to attach them, and to excuse their attach- 
ment, to the sons of St. Louis. Far from it; he 
measures the unfortunate family only according to their 
power of advancing the interests of the Church ; and 
considers they may be cast off without pity, if he does 
but succeed in proving that it is inexpedient to hold by 
them. The Church is always free and unshackled with 
pledge or promise; able to take up or put down any 
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power of the earth at pleasure, as if the duty of self- 
protection dispensed, not merely with the obligation of 
forming engagements, but of keeping them when formed. 
“In a country,” he says, “where the sovereignty is in 
dispute, or civil war is threatening, neutrality is the first 
interest of the Church, unless it be its first duty.”* This 
he applies as a guiding principle to the French Church 
at the present moment. Doubtless it is sage advice ; 
and it may be also honourable; but whether it be 
honourable or not seems, in his view, an irrelevant ques- 
tion. In like manner, he is not very scrupulous by 
what means the Church is supported, provided it thrives 
and has its way. He will allow the clergy to receive 
their bread from aliens. “It is an error,” he says, “to 
suppose that Catholics only would support the Catholic 
clergy. In a country where a religion is universally 
spread, it draws into its service those even who are 
strangers to it.” ¢ 

In a word, he is thoroughly political in his views and 
feelings. Quiet, repose, an invariable course of obe- 
dience, without object beyond itself, is, to all appearance, 
in his eyes a slavery. He sympathizes with the feeling 
of the day in thinking that energy, activity, bustle, 
extraordinary developments of intellect, are parts of the 
high and perfect state of the human mind; and that to 
be a freeman, is to have the power and will to encroach 
upon others. He divides modes of life into the am- 
bitious and the selfish, as if thereby exhausting the 
subject. 


“ Deprived of political rights, of which the very name is unknown, 
the Roman population has no part, direct or indirect, either in 
government or administration. Self is the sole object of every 
one; and, consequently, putting religion out of the question, gain is 
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all in all with some, present enjoyment with others. Repose, 
laziness, slumber, interrupted from time to time by spectacles 
which excite the senses, this is the idea of happiness entertained 
by men who, notwithstanding, possess still a germ of elevated and 
energetic sentiments. No public life, nothing in consequence to 
rouse a noble activity, nothing social :—the established vegzme has 
a universal influence in the shape of unworthy private interest.”— 
P. 108. 


Such is M. de la Mennais’ view of the interests and 
duties of the Roman Church, and we candidly confess 
we take him to understand it better than the Pope. He 
lays down, with great truth, the maxim, that of every 
institution a certain idea is the vital principle, on losing 
which it dies; and then he proceeds to declare, that 
popular influence is the life of the papacy. That 
wonderful power has, indeed, been like some Grecian 
demagogue, some Dionysius of Syracuse; it has been 
a tyranny based on democratic institutions. Its aristo- 
cratical influences have arisen, not from the framework 
of its polity so much as from the spirit of its worship, 
which retains, in great measure, the reverence, sanctity, 
and highmindedness of the real Gospel. Religious awe 
has refined and ennobled what else would have been 
rude and popular. But, while its carriage is aristocratic, 
the true basis of its power is the multitude; and de la 
Mennais, like a keen-sighted man, has discovered and 
zealously inculcates this truth. And of this truth he has 
been the confessor, and, as far as a man can be in these 
times, the martyr. He has fallen, as might be expected, 
under the displeasure of the Pope, is in consequence 
thrown out of all his means of usefulness, and is shunned 
by his former associates. Such are the consequences of 
being wiser than one’s generation. 
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4. 


The history of this transaction, from first to last, is 
the direct object of his writing the work, from which we 
have been making extracts, and gives life to the specu- 
lations of which it is made up; and there is so much 
curious matter introduced into it as to be worth dwelling 
on for its own sake. It seems, then, that in 1830, on the 
Revolution of the Three Days, M. de la Mennais, and 
his friends, who had already taken the Pope’s side 
against the Gallicanism of the Bourbons, (yet without 
any intention whatever of exalting thereby the Pope as 
they found him, but of imposing on him duties,) availed 
themselves of the unsettled state of the relations between 
the Church and the new government, to advocate the 
independence of the former in a periodical which they 
called L’ Avenir. They perceived that the dependence 
of the Church on the State, or its establishment, was the 
one thing on which the new French government was 
set ; and they thence argued, independent of their own 
particular theory and the recollections of history, that 
independence was the one thing which it needed. 


“Though the Catholics,” he observes, “had not seen by them- 
selves the evil which had accrued to them, and was accruing, from 
the union of Church and State, they might have divined it from the 
language of their adversaries. There was, indeed, but one thing 
they all desired and sought, the maintenance of that union. Read 
the government journals, follow the debates in the Chambers, listen 
to the orators in their hostile remarks upon religion and the Clergy ; 
you will find at the bottom of what they urge but this one view,— 
the State must name the bishops, and superintend the choice of 
parish Clergy; it must have a hold over the parties intervening 
between the bishops and the Pope; it must examine the bulls issued 
by the Holy See before allowing them to be executed; it must 
hinder the spread of bad, that is, Roman doctrines; in short, it 
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must preserve the supreme direction of spiritual matters, and, in 
consequence, it must pay the Clergy, since every Clergy which is 
not paid in one form or other, becomes sooner or later independent, 
and places the government under the necessity of respecting such 
independence, or of destroying itself while persecuting religion by 
fire and sword.”—P. 71. 


Here we may observe, by way of corollary upon the 
doctrine of this passage, that in England the party now 
in power will ever act towards the Church in the spirit 
of the policy here explained. We have nothing to fear 
for the Establishment from them. If any party will 
fight sincerely and stoutly for it, it is that party. They 
fear the Church too much to let her go; at present 
they are but weakening her, as they hope, while they 
retain her. It is the kind and considerate office you 
perform to birds when you clip their wings, that they 
may hop about on a lawn, and pick up worms and 
grubs. Liberals do but want a zame Church. 

But to proceed :—the Avenir commenced in Octo- 
ber, 1830, and was continued daily. A month had 
hardly elapsed when it attracted the attention of govern- 
ment, on occasion of its protesting against the appoint- 
ment of a liberal bishop. An action was commenced 
against the editors; and interest was excited in their 
behalf. A subscription was opened to defray the ex- 
penses of the prosecution. When the trial came on, a 
bold avowal was made of anti-Gallican Romanism on 
the part of the defendants, and an acquittal followed. 
This was a promising beginning; the Avenir’s fame 
spread ; its circulation extended ; it converted liberals 
and Protestants; the Roman bishops of Ireland, as- 
sembled in council, pronounced it to be, as de la Mennais 
says, “un journal véritablement Chrétien ;” “its words 
found an echo” in England, Belgium, and the New 
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World, from New Orleans to Boston. A society called 
“L’Agence Générale” seconded its efforts. Similar 
journals and similar societies began to rise in other cities 
of France ; when, alas! the authors of the movement 
found that that Power was against them, whose true 
interests they were desirous most to subserve. The 
names “heretics” and “schismatics” began to be applied 
to them. The reading of their journal was forbidden in 
many dioceses ; on the suspicion of being concerned in 
it, professors were deprived of their chairs, and parish 
priests of their livings. “Une inexorable et vaste per- 
sécution,” as M. de la Mennais, somewhat rhetorically 
perhaps, calls it, was projected against these champions 
of Romanism in its purest and most primitive form, 
They were attacked in religious publications ; injurious 
motives assigned to their proceedings ; their views mis- 
represented ; even their words misquoted. They were 
accused, most unjustly surely, of being innovators like 
Luther.* But the remarkable thing was, that amid this 
disturbance the bishops kept still as the grave; no 
statements were fixed upon for condemnation ; all was 
vague suspicion, surprise, and uneasiness at what seemed 
so novel and so chimerical. Next the notion spread, 
not unreasonable certainly, that not clergy, or bishops, 
or government, or royalists, alone were displeased at 
their proceedings ; but that the new Pope himself had 
to be convinced of the expediency and propriety of them. 
Gregory XVI., the present Pontiff, had just ascended 
the papal throne; and in the winter of 1831-1832 the 


* M. de la Mennais’s*account of Protestantism is as follows, being almost 
terse and descriptive enough for a Dictionary: ‘‘ Syst¢me batard, incon- 
séquent, étroit, qui, sous une apparence trompeuse de liberté, se résout pour 
les nations dans le despotisme brutal de la force, et pour les individus dans 
légoisme.”—P. 342. 
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conductors of L’ Avenir found it necessary to suspend 
the publication of their journal, after a run of thirteen 
months, and to repair to Rome for the purpose of vindi- 
cating their proceedings. 

When they set out, they professed they were only 
going to ask and to accept the doctrine of truth from 
the Pope’s mouth. “O, father!” they exclaim in their 
journal, “ deign to cast your eyes on some of the lowest 
of your children, who are accused of being rebels to 
your infallible and gentle authority. Behold them before 
you, read their soul; there is nothing there they would 
conceal. Jf one of their views, one only differs from yours, 
they disavow tt, they abjure tt. You are the Rule of their 
doctrines ; never have they held others, never.” 

Meanwhile the successor of St. Leo and St. Gregory 
was engaged in certain diplomatic transactions with the 
schismatical court of St. Petersburg, which indisposed, if 
not incapacitated him for exercising impartially the high 
spiritual functions to which his children made appeal. 
He was providing for the safety of his temporalities im- 
perilled by the seizure of Ancona by the French, and 
had no heart for authoritatively deciding any new and 
delicate question in doctrine. M. de la Mennais came 
to him as an oracle of doctrine, and found him only dis- 
posed to give political directions. Nothing can be more 
discordant, less capable of a common measure, than a 
question of abstract religious truth, and a question of 
practice and matter of fact, in relation to the measures 
to be pursued by one secular power towards another; as 
discordant was the position of the aoe with that of the 
conductors of the Avenir. 

The French Revolution in July, 1830, had been fol- 
lowed in no long time by insurrection within the papal 
territories ; Austria intervened to reduce the revolting 
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cities ; and France took possession of Ancona to keep 
Austria in check. These events placed the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff between two opposite dangers ; his fears from France 
are intelligible enough ; Austria, on the other hand, had 
always been supposed to covet the portion of the pon- 
tifical states on the north of the Apennines; and the 
suspicion had been so strong in Rome, in 1821, that the 
government had not allowed the Austrian forces to pass 
through the city on their way to Naples. Whilst then 
the Pope was in this unpleasant dilemma, Russia, ac- 
cording to M. de la Mennais, stepped in and offered her 
aid. She alleged that se could not possibly have any 
interested views as regards the Italian peninsula, either 
revolutionary or ambitious, and she offered to place a 
force at the Pope’s disposal to defend him against all 
emergencies. In return she did but ask, that the Pope 
would take the part of the Autocrat against Poland, and 
instruct the Polish Roman bishops accordingly. The 
offer was accepted on the specified condition. 

Such were the matters which occupied the mind of 
the Supreme Pontiff, during the visit of de la Mennais 
and his friends. He and they continued there from 
January to July, and with difficulty .obtained an inter- 
view with him; the condition being exacted of them, 
that they would not in the course of it say a word about 
the matters which brought them to Rome. They then 
addressed a memorial to him, explaining their views and 
principles ; after some weeks an answer came, in a short 
note from the Cardinal who had presented it (Pacca), that 
the Pope’s disapprobation of their proceedings continued, 
but that the inquiry they had asked was in progress. 
Finding nothing more could be done, at length they 
determined to depart; and in their way back they 
received from Cardinal Pacca, together with a copy of 
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the Pope’s Encyclical Letter on his accession, which had 
just been published, his formal decisi n concerning them- 
selves. The Cardinal was instructed to express the 
Pope’s satisfaction at their dutiful conduct in submitting 
their doctrines to his judgment ; that he undertook the 
more readily the examination of them, as having been 
addressed by bishops from all quarters, who desired the 
solemn decision of the Infallible See on the doctrines 
of the Avenir, doctrines which had excited so much at- 
tention, and occasioned so much division among the 
clergy ; that accordingly he had made mention of them 
in his Encyclical Letter ; that it pained him to see that 
they brought before the public delicate matters, which 
belonged to himself to determine; that he condemned 
their doctrines relative to civil liberty, toleration, and the 
liberty of the press ; that “though, wader certain circum- 
stances, prudence tolerates error as the less evil, these things 
should never be represented by a Catholic as good or desirable 
in themselves ;” lastly, that he was relieved by recollecting 
the solemn and commendable promise they had made 
and published, that they would accord “an unqualified 
submission to the Vicar of Jesus Christ.” * 

Now, at first sight, one might think the whole matter 
settled; here are Catholics asking the Pope’s commands, 
and they receive them ; they represent themselves as his 
dear and devoted and most afflicted sons, and entreat 
him to rescue them from the painful state of suspense 
and indecision which his silence occasions. The Pope at 
length opens “his oracular mouth ;” what remains but 
to obey ? nothing less: a new and large question arises, 
viz., to decide in what cases and about what things 
obedience is due to the Pope; and M. de la Mennais, in 
spite of his contempt for Protestantism, likes his private 
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judgment, and, in spite of his fear of National Religion, 
almost relapses into Gallicanism, when he finds he must 
give way, if the Pope does not. 

A Roman Catholic is bound to believe the Pope’s 
decision as true in matters of doctrine, and to submit to 
it as imperative in matters of discipline ; but the critical 
question is, what are matters of doctrine? The Church 
is supposed to declare “the word of God”—but she 
cannot declare more than she has received ; what are the 
limits of the revelation, and of her message? Are the 
questions of civil liberty, the liberty of the press, and 
the like, included in it? can they in consequence be 
turned into points of faith? is the Pope’s decision con- 
cerning them to be delzeved or obeyed? The Pope says, 
believed; M. de la Mennais says, obeyed. He offers, 
that is, to yield in his conduct, he puts an end to his 
journal, and breaks up his Association. Is not this 
enough? No; he must receive the Pope’s decision with 
an “interior assent ;” he must profess his Jelzef that it is 
true. He asks, What is the sedium by which its truth 
is recommended to me? if it de doctrine, then indeed I 
do believe it sincerely ; for I know fully well that, in 
spite of all errors in other matters, in spite of corruption 
of system, of temporalities, political engagements, and 
whatever else is wrong in the state of Rome, the Pope is 
assuredly infallible in points of doctrine. He has the 
whole message of Divine Truth latent in him; this I 
believe as piously as the Protestant believes that it is all 
written in Scripture. I assent to it on the same ground 
on which he assents to what is Scriptural; but after all, 
is there not a real distinction, such as no one can mis- 
take, between politics and religion, and am I bound to 
believe the Pope in the former? am I obliged to de- 
nounce, for instance, the Polish revolt, as if in obedience 
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to an article of faith? “Such an engagement,” he 
actually says, “is supremely repugnant ¢o my conscience. 
If the profession of Catholicism involved the principle of 
it, I never should have been a Catholic; for never should 
I have admitted it, never should I have been able. In 
every case, to subscribe to it without an inward con- 
viction, without belief, would have been a cowardly and 
odious lie; not the whole world would have persuaded 
Meco gue 

M. de la Mennais then, as is very evident, finds 
himself brought into a worse dilemma than he describes 
the Pope to lie in between the French and Austrians. 
Matters which he maintains are purely political, and 
which he considers to be so declared by previous ecclesi- 
astical decisions, are forced upon him by Rome as if 
matters of faith, Which way is he to turn? he refuses 
to accept them, and defends his refusal, as far as we are 
able to follow him, in the following simple but very 
observable manner ; viz., he thinks that he has the right 
of interpreting the Pope’s words in accordance with his 
own interpretations of the previous decisions of the 
Church. This is worthy of attention, because it shows 
that objections brought by Protestants in controversy 
against the Roman theory of infallibility, are not so un- 
real and subtle as Romanists would represent them; 
who are apt to reply, that the doctrine works well, is easy 
and intelligible in practice, in spite of abstract difficulties, 
Now, here we have M. de la Mennais on our side, as an 
instance in fact, as well as an authority. He seems 
almost to maintain, that is, as far as he allows himself to 
think on the subject, that the true sense of previous de- 
cisions of the Church may be so clear to the apprehen- 
sion of men in general, that when a new Encyclical 
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issues from Rome, opposing their interpretation of those 
decisions in its letter, they are bound to explain it away, 
rather than to renounce the view of doctrine they have 
already gained from them. If this be the case, the 
Romanist is abandoned to his private judgment as well 
as the Protestant. But let us hear his own words; he 
thus describes the various feelings of Roman Catholics 
on the present political position of the Pope: 


“One portion of Catholics, in my opinion the most considerable, 
have hushed their thoughts, repressed the beating of their hearts, 
shut their eyes, and journey on in silence as moving statues, along 
the path pointed out to them by the supreme guide. Others com- 
ment on his words, and by way of reconciling them with their own 
views, put on them forced interpretations, inconsistent with each 
other, and with the simple and clear sense which those words carry 
with them. They have denied that this sense can be that which 
the Pope had intended to express ; and why? because it appeared 
to them contrary to doctrines expressly authorized, and shocked 
their most profound convictions. They said, not the Pope ts mts- 
taken in so teaching, but the Pope cannot so teach, for else he 
would be mistaken. Now is it not really to annul a judgment, to 
assume the right, in any degree whatever, of forming a judgment 
on it? In matter of Catholic faith, from an interpretation to a 
judgment is but one step, and an immediate one. Many have 
thought to escape from the embarrassment in a more simple 
manner. We are subject, they have said, to the authority of Rome, 
but only in things spiritual ; else we do not recognize it. Good ; 
but who shall determine what is spiritual and what not? If Rome 
herself, evidently you obey altogether and always; if yourselves, 
you only obey as far as you please. In the former case, what 
becomes of your distinction, founded, as it is, on one of the most 
solemn maxims of Catholic doctrine? in the latter, what becomes 
of the authority of Rome? 

“When such questions are proposed, it is clear there exists a 
secret strugg.e in the conscience itself, leading a man on the 
one hand to bow before an authority which he reveres, but on the 
other, succumbing to a view which is sovereign within, and of 
sentiments which master him.”—P, 319. 
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M. de la Mennais says in this extract that Rome has 
taken up a position which goes far towards involving a 
veductio ad absurdum of her claim to infallibility. We 
agree with him, and should congratulate him ona d’s- 
covery which is no news to Protestants, did we not fear 
that he has too unsubdued a mind to take the discovery 
religiously. He is a powerful, original, and instructive 
writer ; but there is just that ill flavour in his doctrine, 
which, in spite of all that is excellent in it, reminds one 
that it is drugged and unwholesome; and the conviction 
of this makes one tremble lest the same spirit, which 
would lead him to throw off civil authority, may urge 
him under disappointment to deny the authority of 
Religion itself, 
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LHE foregoing article commences with the remark that 
the “ Affaires de Rome,” as “coming from the pen of an 
acknowledged partizan,” is not “ implicitly to be trusted ;” 
and it ends by determining that “powerful” as is the 
writer, ‘there is just that ill flavour in his doctrine as 
to make one tremble, lest, under disappointment, he 
should be led to deny the authority of religion.” This 
apprehension, as is well known, was fulfilled in the event. 
M. de la Mennais lost his faith and withdrew from 
Catholic communion; his two travelling companions, 
celebrated men, Montalembert and Lacordaire, happier 
and more consistent than he, accepted the Pontifical 
decision, which they had themselves invoked, and kept 
their promise of unconditional submission, to which they 
had by anticipation bound themselves. 

To put the matter in its true light, I think it well to 
make an extract from Montalembert’s Life of Lacordaire. 


“The checkered career of the Avenir was drawing to 
aclose. The ardent and generous sympathy called forth 
by it, was more than counterbalanced by the violent re- 
pugnance evinced towards it both by the partizans of 
democratic absolutism and the tried friends of monar- 
chical authority. The ever-growing distrust of the Episco- 
pate was a much more serious obstacle. To new and 
fair practical notions, honest in themselves, which have 
for the last twenty years been the daily bread of Catholic 
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polemics, we had been foolish enough to add extreme 
and rash theories ; and to defend both with that absolute 
logic, which loses, even when it does not dishonour, every 
cause. 

“The giving up of the pecuniary indemnity stipulated 
for the clergy by the Concordat between Pius VII. and 
Napoleon, was one of the vagaries of this logic, precisely 
similar to that which to-day urges certain men to cry for 
the abolition of the Pope’s temporal power, out of love 
for his personal freedom. 

“Our task was further compromised in the eyes of the 
clergy, on the one hand, by M. de la Mennais’ philoso- 
phical system on Certitude, which he pretended to make 
the basis of his politics, as well as of his theology ; and, 
on the other, by the excessive Ultramontanism of that 
great writer, and his first disciples ; for it is well to add, 
for the information of those who have not sounded the 
depths of French fickleness, that at that time Ultra- 
montane ideas were quite as unpopular with the large 
majority of the clergy as Gallicanism is to-day. 

“Finally, our material resources, exhausted not only 
by a daily paper, but by so many different lawsuits and 
publications, ran short. 

“We were consequently condemned to silence, at least 
foratime. But at the same time that we announced 
the discontinuance of the paper (November 15, 1831, 
thirteen months after its first appearance,) we announced 
the departure of its three chief editors for Rome, for the 
purpose of submitting to the Sovereign Pontiff, questions 
debated between our adversaries and ourselves, promising 
beforehand absolute submission to the papal decision. 
This idea originated, I believe, with Lacordaire..... 

“No one evinced the least desire to stop them ; and it 
was really a pity, for this journey was a mistake. To 
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force Rome to pronounce upon questions which she had 

allowed to be discussed freely for more than a year, was, 

to say the least, a singular pretension. 

“To be other than infinitely grateful to her for her 
silence, was to mistake all the exigencies and all the 

advantages of our position. 

“Such a mistake can be accounted for in young men 
without any experience of the things of the world, and 
of the Church; but how account for it, and above all 
excuse it, in an illustrious priest, already formed by age, 
as was the Abbé de la Mennais, who was at that time 
over fifty, and who had already lived in Rome, where 
Leo XII. had received him with great marks of dis- 
tinction ? 

“From the moment of our arrival at Rome, the cautious 
reception everywhere given us showed us plainly that 
we should not get the answer we were expecting. After 
having been asked for an explanatory memorial, which 
was drawn up by Lacordaire, we remained two months 
without hearing anything. Then Cardinal Pacca wrote 
to M. de la Mennais, that the Pope, whilst mindful of 
his services and his good intentions, had been pained to 
see us moot questions and put forth opinions at least 
dangerous ; that he would submit our doctrines to exa- 
mination, and that, as the examination might be long, 
we could return to our country. Pope Gregory XVI. 
then consented to receive us; he treated us with that 
kind familiarity which was natural to him; he did not 
reprove us in the slightest; but he did not allude, 
even remotely, to the business which had brought us to 
Rome. 

“ The solution was certainly anything but brilliant and 
flattering, but it was undoubtedly the most favourable 
we had a right to expect. 
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“Lacordaire was quite prepared for it. He rightly 
looked upon it as nothing but a paternal warning, the 
most delicate imaginable, one that left the least trace, 
which decided nothing and compromised no one. During 
this residence of two months and a half in the Eternal 
City,a great peace and light had risen upon his soul. 
... With the penetration that accompanies faith and 
humility, he pronounced upon our pretensions the ver- 
dict, since borne out by time, that great auxiliary of the 
Church and of truth... . 

“In the meantime, the great writer, who had been 
called in the tribune the last of the Fathers of the Church, 
the eloquent and renowned doctor, the aged priest 
crowned for the last twenty years by the admiration and 
confidence of the Catholic world, was struggling with all 
his might against good sense and evidence, as well as 
against his duty as a Catholic and a priest. The youth 
had understood all; the formed man, the man of genius, 
wanted to ignore everything. Prudence, clearsightedness, 
dignity, and good faith, were all on the side of the dis- 
ciple, and they became in his mouth so many solemn and 
pathetic warnings addressed to his cherished master. Vain 
and powerless attempt! Far from listening to the tender 
and respectful, but withal firm and honest voice of his 
young follower, the master foolishly gave way to his 
temper, and daily broke away further from his ante- 
cedents, from everything which ought to have restrained 
and enlightened him. He listened to none but two or 
three covert enemies of the pontifical authority; he was 
already meditating the unnatural alliances which lost him, 
Faith began to make way for sorry fancies in his soul 
After Cardinal Pacca’s letter, and the papal audience, 
Lacordaire resolutely put the following dilemma to him: 
‘Either we ought not to have come, or we must submit 
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and keep silence. M. de la Mennais would not agree 
to tuis, and answered, ‘I will push matters, and urge 
foi an immediate decision ; I will wait at Rome, and 
then make up my mind.’ The real priest then took his 
determination: without overstepping the bounds of the 
most respectful deference, and distracted, as he himself 
told me, ‘by the agonies of conscience battling against 
genius, he announced his resolution of returning to 
France, and awaiting there in silence, without remaining 
inactive, the decision of authority :—‘ Next to speech,’ he 
said, ‘silence is the greatest power in the world.’ .. . 

“Before, as well as after his departure, this faithful 
friend made the most persevering efforts to deliver me 
as he had himself. Scarcely had he returned to France, 
when he wrote to me . .. ‘If he carries out his plan, re- 
member that all his oldest friends and his most attached 
colleagues will abandon him, and that, driven by the 
false liberals into a course in which success is out of the 
question, there is no language sad enough to tell what 
will happen. ... Let us not yoke our ideas and our 
hearts together, for the ideas of man, like the clouds 
which flit across the sun, are bright and fugitive like 
Geren 3) 2 

“ The sequel is well known. M.de la Mennais, after 
waiting four months, blind to the fact that this long 
delay was, at the same time, the safeguard of his honour 
and of his future, lost patience, and left Rome, publicly 
announcing his intention of returning to France, in order 
to continue, without any further formality, the Avenzr. 

“Upon hearing this, Lacordaire determined to go 
into Germany, and spend some time there in studious 
seclusion. 

“We too took in Germany on our way back to France. 
Providence threw all three of us together at Munich 
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where we were overtaken by the famous encyclical letter 
of the 15th of August, 1832, which had been directly 
evoked by the last threat of the Abbé de la Mennais, 
and in which, although he was not named, his new 
doctrines were, for the most part, manifestly con- 
demned.”—(Pp. 54-64, Trenor’s translation.) 


As to de la Mennais, “no one but an Angel or a Priest,” 
said Madame Swetchine, “could have fallen so low.” 
“Prayers,” says Montalembert, “went forth during 
twenty years from a multitude of souls, who hoped 
against hope, but in vain. No token of reconciliation, 
no sign of repentance, came to the consolation of those 
who would have given a thousand lives for the life of 
that soul. No other shelter has remained for their trust, 
but the impenetrable immensity of Divine Mercy. Still 
M. de la Mennais, in plunging deeper and deeper into 
the abyss, did not drag down with him a single individual. 
Unless I mistake, he is the only example in the history 
of Christianity, of a man, who, possessed of everything 
that goes to the formation of the most formidable 
heresiarch, did not succeed in tearing away from the 
centre of unity the humblest of her children.” 
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PALMER ON FAITH AND UNITY. 


T has been long observed, and lamented, that rich 
as our theology is, both in writers and in works, we 
have very few large systematic treatises for the use of our 
clergy and of divinity students, such as abound in other 
religious communities. We have no ecclesiastical histo- 
rian as Fleury or Mosheim, no fully furnished polemic as 
Bellarmine, and no dogmatic writer whom we can com- 
pare to Petavius or Vasquez. Pearson’s work indeed on 
the Apostles’ Creed is a methodical treatise, but not even 
the lapse of nearly three centuries has given us a standard 
expositor of the Thirty-nine Articles. Our theology has 
proceeded in another direction. Asa living writer has 
observed, it has been called forth by the pressure of 
external and occasional circumstances. For the most 
part it has not been the production of men detached from 
secular connexions, or blessed with the solitude of the 
cloister,—men who lived for the completion of great 
works, and whose employments were determined from 
within; but of those who had the charge of parishes or 
dioceses, or were confronted with opposition, or stimu- 
lated by contemporaneous events. There are indeed 
some great exceptions, such as Pearson’s Comment, 
already mentioned, Bingham’s Antiquities, and Taylor’s 
Ductor Dubitantium ;—but on the whole our divines 
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have written, because they were obliged to write, and so 
far as they were obliged. They have written answers to 
particular assailants, have grown out of pamphlets into 
folios, and, like great musicians, have worked out pro- 
found movements from subjects which the chance of the 
moment offered. Thus the works of Jewell, Bramhall, 
Horsley, and Waterland, are in great measure the 
gradual increase of controversy with a disputant, deve- 
loping itself in fresh and fresh replies, handling and 
elaborating the same matter again and again. Hooker 
is almost all through his writings engaged with Travers, 
Cartwright, or their fellows; Bull in his more consider 
able works with Petavius, Episcopius, or Luther. Stilling-. 
fleet often requires a comment in the words of adversaries 
for his illustration. Leslie is controversial from first to 
last. 

This peculiarity of English divinity has its advantages 
and its evils. There is in consequence vastly more cha- 
racter and life in it than in the divinity of other schools. 
Men wrote because they felt,—when their feelings were 
excited, and their hearts thrown open. About Hooker 
there is the -harm of nature and reality; he discourses, not | 
as a theologian, but as a man ; and we see in him what 
otherwise might have been hidden, poetry and philosophy 
informing his ecclesiastical matter. In spite of his 
method and exactness, he preaches as well as proves, 
and his discussions are almost scrmons. Bull, again, is, 
beyond his other traits, remarkable for discursiveness. 
He is full of digressions, which can only be excused 
because they are so instructive and beautiful. If he is 
often rhetorical, he is never dry ; and never tires, except 
from the abundance of his matter. The same remark 
applies mutatts mutandis to Pearson’s Vindicie and 
Wall’s Infant Baptism. These are certainly advantages, 
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and yet the advantages are not less. Works which 
have been called forth by particular circumstances require 
a knowledge of those circumstances to understand them. 
The late Bishop Lloyd used to say with much truth, that 
if we did but know the respective occasions which led 
St. Paul to write his Epistles, we should at once have 
the best of comments upon them. The case is much the 
same as regards our theological writers. A knowledge 
of the history of their times is one main step towards 
understanding them. This is a considerable difficulty in 
the way of making use of them. They are uninviting on 
first taking up, as requiring some effort of mind in the 
reader, as alluding to matters of which perhaps he knows 
little, or as plunging at once into a subject of which he 
has to learn the rudiments. Again, it is difficult to find 
in them any particular point which we may want to see 
discussed. We cannot be sure that the subject will be 
exhausted, or if so, in what order; before we can make 
them books of reference, we must have mastered them 
from beginning to end. And then moreover the most 
important parts often come in by the bye, where one 
would least expect it, like the treasures of nature, lying 
in veins and clefts of the rock, not sorted and set out 
to advantage as ina market. All this has a tendency 
to perplex the mind of the student ; and in fact nothing 
is more common than to hear it asked by clergymen, 
when urged to give attention to theology, “ Where am I 
to begin? how am I to get into the subject? Iopena 
book, and read some pages, and shut it in despair of 
making anything of my experiment.” And even when a 
student has mastered some great work of our theology, 
the idea of its subject left upon his mind is often not 
more complete and adequate than that (to use a familiar 
illustration) which a ride across country gives of the rela- 
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tive position and importance of the tracts passed over, or 
which a stroll along green lanes affords of the Ze of the 
neighbouring fields and villages. An experienced eye 
will be instructed, but a stranger will be at once enchanted 
and perplexed, and will either recollect little of what has 


passed before him, or will regard it as a picture rather 


than a reality. 

And, moreover, if an inquirer be ill-disposed to receive 
what he reads, this absence of method and order will 
greatly strengthen his prejudice against it. Harmony of 
parts is the external test of a view being real. When 
one thing fits into another, when all the parts mutually 
support and are supported, when a theory is capable of 
accounting for all questions, and thus is, in a certain 
sense, self-balanced and self-sustained and entire, we 
have a phaniasia of truth forced upon our minds, even 
against our will. In this lies the attraction whether of 
the Roman or the Calvinistic theology, that, at first sight 
at least, each theory has no flaws. Now when this ap- 
pearance is gained by exceeding the limits of the re- 
vealed word, (as we conceive it is in the case of those 
theologies,) it is a mere substitution of reason for faith ; 
but as far as Revelation has joined truths together, and 
has made one depend and throw light on another, it is 
not for us to put asunder, what, when viewed as one, 
enlists the reason, or at least the imagination on its side. 
Facts are improbable only so far as they are isolated ; 
what is called giving causes to them is in truth only 
giving them a connexion with other facts. They are 
said to be accounted for, when they are made parallel 
with each other, when marshalled in line, ana reduced in 
theory to one common principle. Such is the rhetorical 
effect of order upon the beholder, whether we call it 
consistency as in conduct, or law as in physics, or design 
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as in religion, or system as in theology. And its per- 
suasiveness seems to proceed on the latent principle, that, 
since nothing can really exist that is self-destructive, or 
that contains in it the seeds of self-destruction, or, in other 
words, since the results of any one thing must, as pro- 
ceeding from one, harmonize and duly adjust with each 
other, and whereas in consequence things which are dis- 
cordant cannot result from one principle, therefore there is 
a probability at first sight that various phenomena, found 
together, and withal consistent and uniform, do belong, 
and therefore do witness, to some one real principle ex- 
isting as the cause of them. Now English theology and 
English treatises are deficient in this internal presumption 
of truth, and in consequence are at a disadvantage when 
an inquirer is suspicious or hostile. Not only are our 
best writers but partially systematic, but one writer can 
often, fairly or unfairly, be brought to oppose another, 
till our edifice seems, from foundation to summit, to be 
rather a random heap of stones cast together from with- 
out, than a living body developing and expanding itself 
from within. Hasty reasoners, then, instead of viewing 
it as a theology, or separating what really belongs to it 
from what is adventitious or accidental, refer its actual 
parts to distinct sources, Roman, Lutheran, or Calvinistic, 
and refuse to consider Anglicanism as anything more 
than a name for a certain assemblage, in time and place, 
of heterogeneous materials. 


2 

These thoughts are suggested to us by a recent 
“Treatise on the Church of Christ, designed chiefly for 
the use of students of theology,’ by Mr. Palmer, of 
Worcester College, a work which, not only from the 
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name of its author, but in connexion with the line of 
thought which we have been pursuing, deserves the 
attentive consideration of all who have at heart our 
Church’s well-being. It does, in fact, as far as it goes, 
profess to provide a remedy for the fortuitous origin 
and personal characteristics of our classical works on 
theology, being a careful mapping out of its province, as 
regards some of its most important departments. It is 
divided into four parts,—on the Notes of the Church as 
applied to existing Christian communities, on the theo- 
logical aspect of the British Reformation, on Scripture and 
Tradition, and on the Church’s Authority ; and, though 
this division does not pretend to be very scientific, the 
separate heads give promise of the methodical treatment 
of great matters, and the discussions which respectively 
follow them amply fulfil it. 

This work, on which we shall now offer some remarks, 
will also be found of service, as directed against a dis- 
tinct class of misapprehensions from those of which we 
have hitherto spoken. It does the Church a service, not 
only of a remedial nature, with reference to the unme- 
thodical divinity of the seventeenth, but also as regards 
the meagre and attenuated divinity of the eighteenth 
century, though we suppose the author did not intend it. 
There are at this day, as in the last century, a vast number 
of religious persons, who think that there is no such science 
as theology, or, to speak more correctly, that though there 
be, yet it has no concern with religion, but rather is pre- 
judicial to it. This opinion must necessarily follow from 
the ultra-Protestant theory, that every man is his own 
divine; that divinity, of which every man is capable, 
being in fact nothing at all. Accordingly it is not un- 
usual, in certain quarters, to speak as if vital truth lay, 
as it is sometimes expressed, “in a nutshell,” as if there 
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was nothing to learn, nothing to determine. Because 
Scripture speaks of faith being all in all, and the Apostles 
say “repent,” or “believe in Christ,” or “obey,” persons 
consider, sometimes that religion is a certain apprehen- 
sion of the merits of Christ, and nothing more,—some- 
times that it is sincerity and morality, and nothing more. 
Now it is evidently a great assistance to such specu- 
lators, to remove from public view all appearance of a 
theological system. If persons can be got to forget the 
fact that there is such a thing as a science professing to 
be divine in origin as well as in matter, then they will 
be more easily persuaded that each man can be his own 
teacher. There is on the face of the case no reason why 
they should not be. Those who maintain the necessity 
of teachers, are met with the previous question, whether 
there is anything to teach. The unlearned condition, 
then, of our Church during the last century, has favoured 
the growth of ultra-Protestantism, not only as letting 
slip the means by which it was to be refuted in detail, 
but as confirming its main position concerning Private 
Judgment, by tacitly allowing, as a point confessed on 
all hands, that there was nothing which individuals 
might not find out for themselves, that in fact there was 
no real body of doctrine, no matter of instruction forth- 
coming, that faith had no objective character, but was 
either an internal feeling on the one hand, or a good life 
on the other. This benefit then, if no other, and a great 
one it is, results from works such as that before us, that 
the author has claimed for us, or rather reclaimed, a 
territory, where none was before suspected,—that he has 
opened the windows which were blocked up, and let in 
light upon our prison-house, and showed us the fair and 
rich country which is our portion by inheritance. He 
has pointed out large and great questions, more or less 
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bearing upon our personal interests, our most sacred 
duties, and our future prospects, which individuals can- 
not settle for themselves, in which they must depend on 
others, in which, from the nature of the case, it must 
surely be the Divine Will, that they should accept such 
guidance as promises fairest, and should abandon both 
extremes, whether of seeking an infallible assurance of 
their spiritual safety, or of acquiescing in a worldly 
security. This is the true exercise of Private Judgment, 
and to this Mr. Palmer’s book leads,—not the taking up 
as truth what comes first, or what we like,—but the 
patiently guiding ourselves amid the obscurities of our 
actual position, by those helps which seem most probably 
to come from the Father of Lights, and in using which we 
shall best approve ourselves to Him. 

There is another reflection which suggests itself from 
an inspection of Mr. Palmer’s work, as compared with 
those of some other living writers of our Church. In all 
important matters, as being of the same communion, he 
cannot but agree with them ; yet he so far differs from 
them in detail, as to show he cannot be called, in any 
true sense, of one school or party with them. No one 
can be ignorant that in the last few years there has been 
a remarkable return in our Church to sounder principles 
than have been for many years in fashion. It is not 
wonderful that the phenomenon should be attributed, by 
those who did not share in it, to the influence of certain 
places or persons. They were obliged to do so, by their 
own disagreement with them; it was a position almost 
necessary to be assumed, in order to prove that the 
opinions in question were not true. It accounted for the 
rise and extension of those opinions which otherwise 
might have to be referred to their intrinsic claims upon 
attention. Now this theory, for it is merely such, is ex- 
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posed, as soon as examination is made into the writings 
of the different persons who are the subjects of this 
criticism. The characteristic of a party theology is a 
sameness of view in minor matters; whereas it is un- 
deniable, that in the disquisitions of Mr. Hook, Mr. 
Keble, Mr. Woodgate, and our present author, we have 
traces of schools of thought as distinct from each other 
as is the history of the respective writers themselves, 
Mr. Palmer, if we are not mistaken, came to Oxford 
from Dublin; and his work is as independent of the 
other divines mentioned, as has been his theological 
education. 

Ana this variety in minor matters between writers, 
who one and all are upholding the great principles of the 
English Church, leads to a still further reflection,—that 
her teaching, as a scientific system, is not yet sufficiently 
cleared and adjusted. In all the great questions of faith 
and practice, her voice has ever been plain and decisive; 
always sufficient for the guidance and comfort of her 
members. But it is not to be denied, that as regards the 
intellectual expression of certain truths, or the due de- 
velopment of them, or their bearings upon each other, 
or their relative importance, much remains to be done. 
Many difficulties remain to be sifted and settled ; the 
points of mutual agreement, the limits of fair com- 
promise, the line between open and close questions, the 
generalized forms of parallel views, the best modes of 
teaching, and the best modes of attacking, and the best 
modes of receiving an attack, are still to be ascertained 
in a variety of matters. The view to be taken of history 
and prophecy, of the world and of the civil power, of 
the other branches of the Church, of outlying bodies, the 
rules of Scripture interpretation,—these and other most 
important matters, have, we do not say, to be determined, 
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for some of them never will be, but to be thoroughly 
examined, that we may know just where we are, and 
where others are. And at present each fresh writer is, 
in some sense of the word, an experimentalist, endea- 
vouring, by his researches into Antiquity, and the exer- 
cise of a calm and subtle judgment, to develop justly 
and accurately, under present circumstances, and in our 
existing medium of thought and expression, that Truth 
which the Apostles left behind them, 


3. 

To this work Mr. Palmer has brought very remarkable 
powers of mind. We use the word “remarkable” with 
a definite meaning. No one indeed is a good critic about 
the ability of a writer to whom he has to come as to a 
teacher ; this is our position towards Mr. Palmer, and 
this is our disadvantage; but in spite of it, let us be 
allowed to say what has struck us concerning this author, 
as a hint to other readers. If then, any one takes up 
Mr. Palmer’s work with the expectation of having the 
evidence of originality or power forced upon him by it, 
he will be much disappointed. Though Mr. Palmer 
often warms with his subject, and writes eloquently, yet 
we doubt whether there is one sentence in it which men far 
inferior to Mr. Palmer might not have written. Persons 
might take it up and lay it down, and wonder what the 
author was aiming at, accuse it of indecision or incon- 
sistency, or pronounce it to be a feeble production of a 
very learned man. Its learning, indeed, and its great 
value as a learned work, no one could doubt ; but those 
who dip into it will most probably resign themselves to 
the conclusion that it is a useful book of reference for 
facts, and nothing more. A closer study of it, however, 
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on the part of such persons, would probably change 
their opinion; and they would gradually discover that 
underneath the unpretending exterior which it assumes, 
it is the subtle working out of a system upon a few great 
principles, which sometimes come to the surface, but 
are generally hidden. It is an attempt, well weighed 
and wrought out with great patience and caution, to 
form, out of the phenomena before our eyes which are 
presented by the different parts of Christendom, a theory 
of the Church, which shall be at once conformable to 
ancient doctrine on the subject, and to the necessities of 
the modern English communion; an attempt to place 
us in a position in which we can defend ourselves against 
both Romanists and sectaries; an attempt to which, as 
far as we can judge, facts throughout the work are 
made subservient from beginning to end, though of 
course we cannot pretend to have actually studied it, 
except in parts, or with equal exactness everywhere 
even in these, or have mastered the drift and bear- 
ings of other portions of it. And we conceive that Mr. 
Palmer’s view is as original in itself, as it is subtly 
carried out; by which epithets we neither express praise 
nor blame, but merely mean to state the fact that, while 
defending many Catholic truths, he has placed them 
in a light which has not commonly been adopted by 
other writers. Without further preface we shall now 
attempt to draw out some portions of his view, passing, 
as it does, from positions in which all Churchmen are 
pretty nearly agreed, to others about which they may 
fairly differ. 

Men find themselves then, he seems to say, (though we 
are constituting ourselves his interpreters,) with many 
spiritual wants, with a consciousness that they need a 
Revelation and a desire to receive it. For a long while 
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Providence left them in this unhappy state, with n6 
certain communications from Him ; nay, to this day such 
is the state of the greater part of the world. But us He 
has blessed with a message from Him, the Gospel, to 
teach us how to please Him and attain to heaven; He 
has given us directions what to do. So far all parties, 
Roman-Catholic, Sectarian, and Anglo-Catholic, agree ; 
but now comes the turning question, where those direc- 
tions are, and what? The ultra-Protestant says they 
are in the Bible, in such sort that any individual taking 
it up for himself, in a proper spirit, may, by divine 
blessing, learn thence, without external help, “what he 
must do to be saved.” On the other hand, Mr. Palmer 
(without of course infringing upon his reverence for the 
Bible, as God’s gracious gift to us, as inspired, and as 
the record of the whole revealed faith), maintains that 
not the Bible, but the Church is, in matter of fact, our 
great divinely-appointed guide into saving truth under 
divine grace, whatever be the abstract power or suffi- 
ciency of the Bible. As the ultra-Protestant would say 
to an inquirer,—‘“ Read the Bible for yourself,” so we con- 
ceive Mr. Palmer would make the inquirer reply,—“ How 
can I, except some man should guide me?” He would 
consider the Church to be practically “the pillar and 
ground of the truth;” an informant given to all people, 
high and low, that they might not have to wander up 
and down and grope in darkness, as they do in a state 
of nature. 

Then comes the question at once, where is the Church? 
We all know where the Bible is; it is a printed book, 
translated into English; we can buy it and use it ; but 
where are we to find the Church, and what constitutes 
consulting and hearing it? ‘Thus we are brought to the 
first subject which engages Mr. Palmer’s attention, viz., 
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the Notes of the Church, the criteria by which she is 
discriminated and known to be God’s appointed mes- 
senger or prophet. And here, at very first sight, it is 
plain that, if the Church is to be an available guide to 
poor as well as rich, unlearned as well as learned, its 
notes and tokens must be very simple, obvious, and in- 
telligible. They must not depend on education, or be 
brought out by abstruse reasoning ; but must at once 
affect the imagination and interest the feelings. They 
must bear with them a sort of internal evidence, which 
supersedes further discussion and makes their truth se//- 
evident. This is the way in which, as it would appear, 
the Bible does affect us. It carries with it, in its style, 
matter, and claims, internal marks of something un- 
earthly and awful. Such evidence may of course be dis- 
paraged by sophistry, or the Bible itself may be put out 
of sight; still these possible contingencies are no dis- 
paragement to the innate and practical influence of the 
Bible in convincing men of its own divinity. And 
similar evidences of course we are bound to find of the 
Church’s divinity ; not such as cannot possibly be ex- 
plained away or put out of sight, but such as, if allowed 
room to display themselves, will persuade the many that 
she is what she professes to be, God’s ordained teacher 
in attaining heaven. 

Mr. Palmer is fully sensible of the necessity of plain- 
ness and simplicity in the Notes of the Church. Indeed 
he takes this necessity for granted as an axiom, and uses 
it freely as an argument for or against particular points 
in debate. Thence he goes on to assume as an axiom 
that there can be no real difficulty in finding the true 
Church. We notice this because it will serve as an in- 
stance to illustrate what we have said above, that his 
work is at first but partially intelligible to readers, from 
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their not understanding the principles on which it is 
conducted. For instance, the following passages might 
easily be criticized on this score by persons who opened 
the book at random, though they are really but simple 
and natural exhibitions of his main position. 

He says: 


“The Churches of England add not necessarily change their reli 
gion because in one age certain opinions and practices were intro- 
duced, and in another were corrected or removed. To prove that 
the Church of England differs, in articles of faith, from her belief in 
any former age, z¢ would be necessary to go into a very long examt- 
nation of particular doctrines, and of the mode and degree in which 
they have been held by the Church in different ages, which would 
obviously lead to great inconvenience, for the great body of man- 
kind are totally incapable of instituting sucha comparison. TZhere- 
fore this objection cannot afford any excuse for being separate from 
our branch of the Catholic Church.”—Vol. i., pp. 245, 246. 


That is, Consistency in doctrine is not a Note of the 
Church: therefore the less the inquirer thinks about her 
changes, the better. Again: 


“As to the other Western synods which were previously held, 
and which are said to contradict our doctrine, we are prepared to 
show that they were merely particular synods, not confirmed by 
Catholic authority ; and, moreover, that several of those objected in 
no degree differ from our doctrine. Zhzs zs the posttion we main- 
tain; but to enter” [that is, for the zuguzrer to enter] “into a 
particular examination whether it is well or ill-founded, cannot be 
reguisite to determine whether the Church of England is a portion 
of the Catholic Church ; decause it would lead to lengthened inves- 
tigations whzch must be impossible to the great majority of men. 
Suffice it to say, that we are frepared to prove that the Catholic 
Church has never condemned any doctrine which we maintain. 
This being the case, there can be no presumption of our heresy in 
any point.”—Vol. i., p. 230. 


That is, It ought to be enough for the inquirer to 
know that we are prepared to prove our point, and havea 
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case ; for how can he be supposed able actually to enter 
auto the proof? And again: “The English and other 
Churches— 

“ which differ in some points from her, may yet all be connected by 
this unity of the Catholic Faith. To prove that either of them is 
separated from this unity, we must enter into a most extensive exa- 
mination of doctrines in controversy, with a view not merely to 
ascertain what the truth of Revelation really is, but to determine 
whether it is believed or denied by particular Churches ; or whether 
the difference is apparent rather than real; whether it is a differ- 
ence between individuals or Churches ; and, finally, whether it is 
obstinately maintained. The zxconventence of such a process, and 
its unsuttableness to the great mass of mankind for the discovery of 
the true Church, is sufficiently obvious.”—Vol. i., p. 231. 

Such are Mr. Palmer’s initial principles, viz., that the 
Gospel is to be learned by the individual from the Church; 
and that the Church is to be known by certain Notes or 
tokens; andthatthese Notes are of an obvious and popular 
character. Hecomes next to the question what these 
Notes are; and, taking the Creed for his guide, he has 
no difficulty in answering. Thence he learns that the 
Church must be Oxe, must be Holy, must be Catholic, 
and must be AZostolic. These characters he sets down 
as her Notes. That existing body in any country which 
bears these marks, he would determine to be that Church 
once for all set up from the beginning, from which Christ 
has willed that individuals should learn the words of 
eternal life. 

It is not to our purpose here to enter into the meaning 
of these characteristics, or to show that they are practi- 
cally sufficient for the purpose for which they are as- 
signed. We believe them so to be, but we are quite 
aware that the general opinion of the day will be against 
both Mr. Palmer and ourselves. This, however, we 
regard very lightly, and recommend Mr. Palmer to do 
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the same. We disregard it, because it is merely the 
opinion of the day ; a long day perhaps, above a hundred 
years past, still a day which had a beginning, and as- 
suredly will have an end. 
“The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

So says the poet, and we trust we shall see it fulfilled 
in the present instance. The English people have had 
all along the privilege of the Church’s presence among 
them, but their governors have done their best to hide 
her characteristic badges. At no time, indeed, could 
they really rob her of what was part of herself, the stamp 
of features and the royal stature which her Maker gave 
her ; but they have kept her out of the light that she 
might not be seen, or have put tawdry or homely attire 
upon her that she might not attract attention. They 
have shut her up within walls, that, if so be, she might 
cease to be “ Catholic;” have made her eat and drink 
with sectaries that she might forget her “Apostolic” 
birth: and, as she could not appear “ Holy” while she 
suffered the latter indignity, neither could she seem 
“One” while she suffered the former. Indignity, however, 


has seldom been added; they knew she was too dear to | 


the nation to admit safely of such experiments upon 
her ; so they gave her golden chains, and fed her, not 
with bread and water of affliction, but in kings’ 
palaces and at kings’ tables. However, anyhow, they 
hid her divine Notes, and in their stead they gave her 
some of their own special devising. For One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic, they have substituted political 
and civil watchwords, and with such spells they have 
thought, nay even still think, to work for her those 
miracles which her divine gifts accomplished of yore. 
she is, it seems, in the judgment of the day, not “the 
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Catholic Church,” but the mere “ Church of England,” 
or “the National Religion,” or “the Religion of the 
majority ;” not Apostolic, but “by law established,” so 
that even divines, who really held the doctrine of the 
Apostolical Succession, have deemed fit to hold it only 
in their closets, as true indeed but not an influential or 
practical truth,—a truth which little concerned the mul- 
titude, which had no charm in it, which the many could 
not understand, which was no topic for the pulpit; in 
short, not as a “ Note of the Church:” while in place of 
Unity and Sanctity they have been full of “our venerable 
establishment,” “part and parcel of the law of the land,” 
“the Episcopal Church,” “ Protestantism,” “the glorious 
memory,’ “Martin Luther,” and “civil and religious 
liberty all over the world.” In short, they have taken 
tavern toasts for the Notes of the Church. 


4. 


Leaving, however, Mr. Palmer and the age to settle it 
between themselves concerning the respective influence of 
the old and the modern tokens of the Church’s autho- 
rity, we come to consider certain very serious objections 
which weigh against the reality of the former in this 
period of the world. Protestants of course will say that 
there are no Notes at all, for the Church is invisible ; and, 
even if we suppose that Notes exist at this day, sufficient 
to determine for us the particular communion which is 
the very Church set up by the Apostles in the beginning, 
still what is the use of ascertaining it, considering that 
our object in ascertaining is to learn thereby the one true 
teaching, and she, the one true teacher, teaches one thing 
in this place, and another thing inthat? Granting that in 
each country there is a dominant Christian body, a body 
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such that there can be no mistake as to its superior im- 
portance to the rest, and no question of its power of 
drawing men to join it from the fact of that superiority, 
still this dominant body (1) teaches different doctrines in 
different countries ; nay, (2) is at enmity with itself, ex- 
communicating itself as found on its right hand or left. 
Either then there is no longer any Church remaining, or 
else religious truth is of a variable nature, dependent on 
time and place, and it matters not what a man believes, 
so that he conforms to the state of things under which 
he finds himself. In other words, to attempt in the 
present state of things to be a Catholic, is (it may be 
urged) to be in heart a latitudinarian and a liberal; and 
the only escape from this conclusion is to take refuge in 
Romanism, which certainly does provide a Church one 
and the same in many places, as in form so in doctrine. 
(1.) The most formidable aspect of the objection is 
the latter, viz., that the Church itself does not even profess 
to be one; not only differs from itself, but is aware that it 
differs, being separated into parts, each of which almost 
denounces, certainly shuns the rest. The Roman, Greek, 
and English, are its three great portions; and if the 
English does not reprobate the Roman or despise the 
Greek, at any rate the Greek and Roman denounce each 
other, and agree, to say the least, in keeping aloof from 
the English. Of the three it is obvious that the Roman 
communion is the least open to the objection, because it 
is the widest spread and the best organized ; it seems te 
be universal, yet one. Accordingly it professes to dis- 
pense with both Greek and Anglican branches, and in 
many instances has actually carried its own succession 
into their sees. The Greek Catholics have no preten- 
sions at all to universality ; but Anglo-Catholicism might 
certainly have equalled Romanism in territory, if our Pro- 
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testant governors had felt any sufficient zeal in its cause. 
Considering the colonies of England in all parts of the 
world, it is not easy to estimate what the strength of 
the English Church at this day might have been, had 
not ministers been too jealous, and commerce been too 
avaricious and democratical. However, she has hitherto 
most honourably refrained from imitation of “the Roman 
Obedience,” as Mr. Palmer calls it, in disowning her sister 
Churches and identifying her communion with Catholi- 
cism. She has accepted their Orders, and respected their 
territory ; though, by the way, it is remarkable that at 
this very moment a grasping and domineering spirit is 
at work among us in some directions, very unlike that 
which we have hitherto cherished,—a spirit, which would 
imitate one of the worst features of the Papacy in past 
centuries, and tends to interfere with Romein France 
and with Constantinople in the Archipelago—which 
seems bent, after the precedent of Hildebrand, on re- 
ducing the whole of Christendom to the model of the 
reformed Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
But to return to Mr. Palmer ; he, as might be expected, 
acknowledges both Greece and Rome in their respective 
places to be parts of the Church Catholic, though of 
course only parts ; but then comes the anxious question, 
which must be satisfied before we can safely settle our- 
selves down in such a theory, viz., whether local bodies 
which have separated from each other can possibly be part 
of one and the same body; for if they cannot, we shall 
be driven perforce either to deny that there is a Catholic 
Church, or else to deny either the Roman Communion 
or our own to be part of it. Here, indeed, lies the 
common stratagem of Roman controversialists. They 
prove, what is plain enough, that there is one, and can 
be but one, Church ; and then assuming that Rome and 
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England cannot be part of one, they argue, that if one 
must be taken in preference to the other, surely the 
Roman Church (allowing ever so much for its short- 
comings in point of universality) is far nearer Catholic 
than the English. Mr. Palmer, however, denies the 
assumption on which this conclusion is based; and, 
heading a chapter with the question “ Whether the ex- 
ternal Communion of the Universal Church can ever be 
interrupted,” answers it in the affirmative. 

This question, indeed, is one of the critical points of 
the controversy between us and Romanists ; Mr. Palmei 
argues in defence of the English determination of it as 
follows :—He allows to the Romanist, that, even though 
different religious societies should agree together in 
fundamental doctrines, (whatever those doctrines are,) 
still if they have gone so far as to excommunicate and 
anathematize each other, they cannot be branches of 
one and the same Church Catholic; but he denies that 
breaches short of this extreme character are fatal to 
unity, or that those which exist between the Roman, 
Greek, and English communions bear that character. 
He argues that misunderstandings and quarrels were 
certain to arise in the Church in the course of years, and, 
as it extended, quarrels such as could not be settled with- 
out a centre of unity which does not exist ; that where 
bishops and churches were free and equal, there was no 
possible arbiter ; that both parties, to a certain extent, 
would be right, and both wrong ; that in consequence they 
would. be so circumstanced that either both parties 
ought to be reckoned as schismatical, or neither,—both 
cut off from the Church, or neither; and that while it 
is impossible to suppose both parties severed from the 
Living Vine without denying the present existence of 
the Church and holding that the prophecies respecting 
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her have failed, so it is more accordant to God’s known 
mercies to suppose that He will bear with those human 
infirmities which are discernible both on the one side 
and the other. He grants, then, that acts of schism do 
separate from the Church, but denies that mere estrange- 
ment, though a sin somewhere, necessarily involves a 
schism, in that it is no act of rebellion against a con- 
stituted authority ; and while Romanists argue ante- 
cedently in behalf of a centre of unity from the necessary 
occurrence of estrangements without it, Mr. Palmer 
argues, from the fact that there is no centre of unity, 
that therefore such estrangements are not schisms. 
Again, unity cannot be more strictly a condition of 
the Christian Church than absence of idolatry of the 
Jewish ; now the Jews did not cease to be God’s people 
ipso facto on their idolatry, though they were punished 
for it; nor do Christian communities cease to be part 
of the Christian Church, though they break communion, 
not denying that heavy judgments may be the conse- 
quence. Moreover, Mr. Palmer admits that the Fathers 
sometimes say strong things against the possibility of 
divisions really existing in the Church Catholic, as when 
St. Cyprian says, “ Unity cannot be severed, nor the one 
body by laceration be divided ;” but he answers that 
they were not competent judges of a state of things not 
actually beforetheireyes. They used statements which 
were not realized to their minds, except in that form in 
which we accept them as fully as the Romanists. The 
Novatians, for instance, in Cyprian’s time, were establish- 
ing a vival communion to the Church in Rome and else- 
where. The point virtually in debate then was, whether 
two true Churches could be rivals in ove place; but the 
question whether ¢wo Churches in ¢wo places could be in 
a state of estrangement, had never fairly been contem- 
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plated at that time, and the words of the Fathers are 
but words and not ideas, which seem to bear, and do not 
bear, upon a state of things existing now, but not then. 

Further, he argues in favour of his position from the 
fact that branches of the ancient Church were divided at 
times from each other, yet neither was considered zpso 
facto cut off from Christ. Thus 


“Tnnocentius of Rome, with whom St. Augustine communicated, 
was himself not in communion with the eastern Churches.”-—Vol. i., 
Pp. 79. 

““T need not dwell,” he proceeds, “on the excommunication of 
the Asiatic Churches by Victor and the Roman Church ; nor on 
that of Cyprian and the Africans by Stephen, who, when some 
African bishops came to Rome, forbade the people to communicate 
with them, or even to receive them into their houses ; nor on the 
excommunication of Hilary of Arles by Leo. In all these cases, 
different parts of one and the same Catholic Church were separated 
from external communion. But we may observe instances in which 
this division was carried to a greater extent, and involved the whole 
Church. Fleury (himself of the Roman communion) says, with 
reference to the death of Chrysostom, ‘ His death did not terminate 
the divisions of the Churches of the East and West; and while the 
Orientals refused to re-establish his memory, the Roman Church, 
followed by all the West, held firm to the resolution she had taken 
not to communicate with the oriental bishops, especially with Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, until an ecclesiastical council should be held 
to remedy the evils of the Church.”—Vol. i, p. 80. 


He then proceeds to mention the division in the time 
of Acacius of Constantinople, when communion between 
East and West was suspended. This state of things 
lasted thirty-five years. And, next, he alludes to the 
great schism of the West, A.D. 1379—1414, when the 
Latin Church was divided into two or three Obediences, 
subject to as many rival Popes, and in great degree 
estranged from mutual communion. But if division in 
the branches of the Church, where there is no rebellion 
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against constituted authority, is not zfso facto formal 
schism, length of time cannot make it such. If thirty- 
five years do not deprive a secluded branch of its Catho- 
licity, neither does a hundred. The best answer, as Mr. 
Palmer observes, that Roman controversialists have 
made to such historical facts, has been to maintain that 
the estranged parties had right motives, and communi- 
cated all along with some ¢iird party. But it may be 
replied, if so, then that third party, and not the Pope, 
was the centre of unity. Again, Mr. Palmer disputes the 
matter of fact, there being no third party, with whom 
East and West were in communion, in the time of Aca- 
cius. Besides, he says that such a circumstance is at 
best only an alleviation, and does not tend to destroy 
the fact that there zsa breach of communion between the 
parties at variance. Moreover, he acutely remarks that, 
if good motives, and the internal union kept up by fre- 
sent communion with a third party, are sufficient to 
retain all parties in a state of grace, then the same good 
motives, and the internal union resulting from fast deri- 
vation from the universal Church, may do the same. 
And, further, he takes the definition of schism provided 
by Romanists themselves, and shows that it does not 
apply to the case under consideration. Schism is said 
to consist in “a separation from the communion of the 
Universal Church, which happens ezther when the Church 
excludes any one from its body, ov when any one leaves 
its communion.” There is evidently a supposable case, 
unprovided for by this definition, which is the very case 
in point; viz., that of the Church’s being divided on 
some question, and each portion simply keeping to itself 
and discontinuing its intercourse with the other, yet 
without anathema. Lastly, he shows that Roman theo- 
logians allow what he contends for. “We do not pre- 
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tend,” says Nicole, “that the actual unity which consists 
in the effectzve union of all the Church is essential to the 
Church, because this union may be troubled by divisions 
and contests which God permits.” He even lays down 
two conditions, on observance of which the parties at 
variance are not to be accounted schismatics,—the first, 
that “all those who are divided in good faith by some con- 
troversy which is not ruled or decided, tend sincerely to 
unity; and the second, that they must “acknowledge 
a common judge, to which they refer their differences, 
which is a General Council.” 

This is an abstract of Mr. Palmer’s observations on 
this important point ; and it affords a specimen of the 
pains and completeness with which his work is exe- 
cuted. And in the same careful way he goes iiuto the 
Greek and English histories, and shows that, whatever 
unhappy quarrels exist, no formal excommunications are 
pending between them and Rome, or between each 
other. Nor is this mode of treating the subject any 
evasion of the real difficulty. If, indeed, the question 
were a moral one, there is no doubt that we are as far 
separated from Rome as any formal excommunication 
could make us. Our opinions, habits, and feelings, as a 
nation, have very little in common with the Roman 
Church and system. But it is a question of positive 
religion ; the Church Catholic is a positive institution, 
and its essence, as being such, lies in formal observances; 
and the same mode of arguing which would infer that 
the Church had failed, because its portions are virtually 
in schism, would avail to prove that the registration of 
infants among certain Dissenters is baptism, because, 
though water is not used, a religious dedication is z#- 
tended. 
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5. 

(2.) Now let us proceed to the other branch of the dif- 
ficulty above mentioned, and observe how Mr. Palmer 
disposes of it. Granting that the Church has not com- 
mitted suicide in the unnatural warfare of member 
against member, still the question remains, whether the 
differences of doctrine within it are not themselves such, 
—whether Rome, Greece, and England, are not so tar 
opposed in their notions as to what the Gospel is,—that 
either religious truth is of a variable nature, or it is an 
absurdity to call the Church of England practically one 
with the Church of Rome. This is what may be ob- 
jected ; and “ what,” it may be asked, “becomes of the 
Notes of the Church, what purpose do they serve, 
what relief and guidance is afforded to the inquiring 
mind, if the Church thus indicated preaches “Popery in 
Rome, and Zwingli-Lutheranism in England?” The 
difficulty is certainly considerable; apparently insur- 
mountable by those who hold that the Roman com- 
munion is the communion of Antichrist ; for they either 
contract the Catholic Church into a few countries, with 
the Donatists of old; or, if they allow Rome to be part 
of the Church still, in spite of its teaching heresy, they 
seem to go against the prophecies which speak of the 
Church’s teachers never being removed, nor the Divine 
Word in her mouth failing. 

Mr. Palmer does not seem to consider that the formal 
doctrine of the Roman Church is of so erroneous a 
nature as it is often considered, though of course he is 
quite alive to the pernicious characters of the existing 
Roman system viewed in action ; nor does he pursue the 
mode which most of our divines have taken, when they 
would rescue her from the extreme sentence which ultra- 
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Protestants would pass upon her. It has been usual 
with them to contend, that, with all her errors, she 
“holds the foundation,” as they express it, and there- 
fore is to be accounted a branch of Christ’s institution, 
though a corrupt branch. Accordingly, they have em- 
ployed themselves in determining what the foundation 
is, or laying down those Fundamentals of faith which 
are sufficient for the being of a Church, in spite of the 
wood, hay, and stubble heaped upon them. Now the 
advantage of this view in the controversy is obvious. 
If it be once certain what the general range of doctrines 
is, which constitutes “the Faith,” it is certain what are 
not those doctrines, that is, what are additions to it; 
and thus we are so far released from the discordant 
teaching of antagonist Christian bodies, and may throw 
ourselves on historical evidence, being thereby provided 
not only with means for opposing such Churches as have 
added to the primitive faith, but with the satisfaction, 
while opposing them, of knowing that, while they hold 
the original deposit or foundation, as well as their own 
additions, they enjoy the rights and privileges of the 
Christian Church. We may grant or maintain without 
inconvenience that those additions are great and serious ; 
and, on the other hand, we may grant without em- 
barrassment the existence of defects in our own system. 
This is the theory of the Vza Media. However, Mr. 
Palmer does not adopt it: he thinks that Fundamentals 
of faith cannot be assigned ; and consequently, since the 
Catholic Church is promised general unanimity and free. 
dom from error in some sense or other, and since Funda- 
mentals do not exist thus absolutely true and univer- 
sally received, he is led to consider that she does even 
at this day preach everywhere, in Rome, London, Con- 
stantinople, and St. Petersburg, one and the same doc- 
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trine, and that, the true doctrine,—except in very minor 
and secondary points, or except as popular errors inter- 
fere with it. This will appear from the following passages. 

He observes, for instance, that “it is very probable that 
in reality she,” the English Church, “agrees in a// matters 
of faith with other Churches, for she admits the same 
rule,—Catholic Tradition.’”—Vol. i, p. 226. Speaking 
of the Oriental Churches, he says, “It does not appear 
that they differ, in articles of faith, from the rest of the 
Church. The Roman Churches claim them as agreeing 
with ¢hemselves on almost every point; azd if we may 
judge by their published sentiments, we should conclude 
that the Oriental Church, as a body, denies no article of 
faith which we ourselves maintain.’—P. 182. As to the 
great Western Councils in the middle ages, “several of 
those objected to in no degree differ from our doctrine.” 
—P. 230. ‘“ We account for the absence of communion 
between ourselves and other Churches wzthout tmputing 
heresy, schism, or apostasy to them or to ourselves.’— 
Pp. 251, 252. Speaking of the Archbishop of Moscow’s 
summary of Christian Divinity (1765), he says, “The 
doctrine of this work in all matters of faith and morality 
appears generally unexceptionable. It only differs from 
ours in defending certain practices which we have judged 
it more wise and pious to remove, and in the verbal dis- 
pute about the Procession,” etc—Vol.1, p. 181. Again: 
“Tt is confessed that some doctrinal errors, and some 
superstitious practices, prevailed in them [the Western 
Churches] in latter ages; but, as no article of the faith | 
appears to have been denied or corrupted by these 
Churches in general, there seems no reason whatever to 
dispute their Christianity.”’—P. 277. 

Elsewhere he has the following very observable 
passage ; 
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“ Our adversaries, however reluctantly, are obliged to bear witness 
to the general orthodoxy of our faith. The very points om which 
we are assailed by some Romanists, are relinquished by others. 
The points of difference are acknowledged to be but few, by some 
of their most noted and learned writers; and the Church of 
England is triumphantly cleared of heresy on every point by their 
confessions. Are we charged by Bossuet with denying the authority 
of the Church, and rendering it subservient to the civil power? 
Milner replies to him, that the Church of England holds on these 
points the principles of the Catholic Church. Are we accused of 
denying the Real Presence? Milner and Hornyold acknowledge 
our perfect belief of that doctrine. I will not here dwell at length 
on these things ; it is sufficient to add, that the Articles of the 
Church of England have been approved in almost all points by 
Davenport and Du Pin; and that various Romanists of note have 
held the difference between us to be so small, as to render a re- 
union of the Churches by no means impossible.”—Vol. 1., pp. 231, 
232. 


He adds in a note the confession of “ Dr. Charles 
O’Conor, by far the most learned writer who has arisen 
among the Papists of these countries, in modern times ;” 
who says : 


“T am confident that above three parts of those debates which 
separate Protestants from Catholics might be laid aside ; that they 
serve only to exasperate and alienate us from each other ; and that 
if our Church were heard canonically, she would not only reject 
with horror the false doctrines and notorious abominations so often 
imputed to her, but she would also smooth many other difficulties 
which lie in the way of reconciliation and peace.”—Columbanus, 


Letter 3, p. 130. 


Such, on the whole, is Mr. Palmer’s judgment of the 
state of Christendom generally. And, speaking in par- 
ticular of the English and foreign Churches, he says: 
“ Our communion is interrupted by accidental circum- 
stances, misunderstandings, faults, etc., which do not, 
strictly speaking, involve either party in schism or 
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heresy.” —Vol. i., p. 237. “It is true that their Church 
[the Roman] is in error on several points, and even 
perhaps in matters of faith, but it seems that they were 
prevented by so many excusable circumstances from 
seeing the right way, that we ought not to judge too 
harshly, and exclude from the Church of Christ so vast 
a multitude of believers, so many nations, and such a 
crowd of ancient Churches. ... Nor is there evidence 
that any of their doctrines have been ever formally and 
clearly condemned by the Catholic Church. No one 
pretends that they have been so; and the truth is, that 
many of their theologians so explain and teach the 
doctrines in dispute, that the difference, as represented 
by them, isin most points not considerable.”—P. 286-7. 
“There is scarcely a point in debate between us, in 
which our doctrines might not be proved simply from 
Romish theologians. I have observed a thousand proofs 
of this.”—Jdzd. “ The opinions and practices common to 
the Western Churches, which were objected to, were 
not contrary to faith, according to the opinion of the 
Reformation, evidenced by the Confession of Augs- 
burgh.’—Vol. ii., p. 130. 

And on the character of the differences between 
parties in our own Church at the time of the Reformation 
he speaks as follows : 


“We deny that any new important truth unknown for ages to the 
Catholic Church, or never heard of before, was promulgated at [the] 
time [of the Reformation] in the Church of England. We by no 
means admit that the Royal Supremacy then acknowledged by the 
Church of England was novel. We suppose that some superstitious 
opinions, commonly received by abuse in some Churches, ¢.g., the 
Papal Infallibility and Universal Jurisdiction, Purgatory, Transub- 
stantiation, were suppressed ; some doctrines were defined more 
accurately which had been vaguely and imperfectly held; the 
Scriptures were more freely circulated ; several superfluous and 
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absurd rites were removed, and others were corrected. There was 
nothing in all this which required any extraordinary mission or 
superlative sanctity..... The Lutherans always, as we know, 
asserted that they did not differ in any article of faith from the 
Catholic or even the Roman Church, but only as to certain abuser 
and erroneous opinions.”—Vol. i., p. 429. 


Thus Mr. Palmer seems to hold that the existing 
Church in every age, in spite of and allowing for the 
clouds of popular or scholastic error which are upon her, 
though not of her, is one and the same, sufficient teacher 
of her children; and, being an ordinance of God so 
visible, so distinctly marked, so incommunicable in her 
attributes, can always be found by those who seek for 
her. 

6. 

Now we doubt not that many persons fresh from the 
study of Burnet and Tomline will be moved by some of 
the above statements ;—whom we request to respect the 
liberty of the English Protestant. The Revolution did 
not change Articles or Liturgy, though it brought in 
another mode of thinking; what divines said before it, 
they may, if they please, say now. We do not indeed 
concur, as far as we are able to form an opinion, in the 
particular theory which seems to have led Mr. Palmer 
to the statements above quoted, but we do vindicate for 
him in this matter, and for any one who agrees with him, 
a freedom of judgment which our Church has never 
taken from us, and which many of our most revered 
divines have exercised. For instance, Hammond, as 
quoted by Mr. Palmer, makes a suggestion, which, if 
breathed now, would in some quarters create a panic or 
rouse a persecution: 


“ As we exclude no Christian,” he says “from our communion 
that will either filially or fraternally embrace it with us, being ready 
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to admit any to our assemblies that acknowledge the foundation laid 
by Christ and His Apostles, so we as earnestly destre to be admitted 
to like freedom of external communion with all the members of aé/ 
other Christian Churches, and would most willingly, by the use of 
the ancient method of Litteraze Communicatoriz, maintain this com- 
munion with those with whom we cannot corporally assemble, and 
particularly with those who live in obedience to the Church of 
Rome.”—Of Schism, ch. ix., sec. 3 


Mr. Palmer then has a full right, if he thinks fit, to 
hold the doctrine which is contained in the foregoing 
passages of his work; and that, whether the arguments 
for its truth, which approve themselves to him, are satis- 
factory to others or not. We shall not here attempt to 
call them in question ; all we profess to do is to draw 
attention to the state of the case, and show to what his 
doctrine leads and what it accomplishes. 

The received notion in the English school seems to be, 
as has already been observed, that the faith which the 
Apostles delivered, has ever existed in the Church whole 
and entire, ever recognized as the faith, ascertainable as 
such, and separable (to speak generally) from the mass 
of opinions, which with it have obtained a footing among 
Christians. It is considered definite in its outline, though 
its details admit of more or less perfection ; and in con- 
sequence it is the property of each individual, so that he 
may battle for it in his day, how great soever the party 
attacking it; nay, as not receiving it simply from the 
Church of the day, but through other sources besides, 
historical and scriptural, he may defend it, if needs be, 
against the Church, should the Church depart from it; 
the faith being the foundation of the Church as well as 
of the individual, and the individual being bound to 
obey the Church, only so far as the Church holds to the 
faith, This is the doctrine of Fundamentals, and its 
peculiarity is this; that it supposes the Truth to be 
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entirely objective and detached, not lying hid in the 
bosom of the Church as if one with her, clinging to her 
and (as it were) lost in her embrace, but as being sole and 
unapproachable as on the Cross or at the Resurrection, 
with the Church close by, but in the background. 

Now what the advantages of this doctrine are, will 
be seen by observing the disadvantages of the opposite, 
which Mr. Palmer adopts ; but at the same time it is con- 
fessedly a less simple and a more difficult doctrine than 
his. The chief difficulty obviously lies in determining 
what zs the fundamental faith, A number of our most 
considerable divines have said that it is the Creed ; but 
others take a different view of it. Waterland enumerates 
no less than eight distinct opinions, besides his own. 
Mr. Palmer urges this objection with great force, insisting 
upon the apparent absurdity of laying down, as if to 
settle controversies, what is more difficult to settle than 
anything else, and raises more disputes than it even 
professes to extinguish. In this opinion he agrees with 
a writer, who has attracted some notice of late, and 
whose thoughts are not the less deep because they 
happen to be ardent. “Your trumpery principle,” 
observes Mr. Froude, in a letter to a friend, “about 
Scripture being the sole rule of faith in fundamentals (1 
nauseate the word), is but a mutilated edition” of the 
Protestant principle of the Bible and the Bible only, 
etc., “without the breadth and axiomatic character of 
the original.”—Remains, vol. i, p. 415. It is not the 
habit of Mr. Palmer’s mind to speak thus absolutely, 
and he is writing a formal treatise; yet the following 
sentences contain as decisive an opinion on the subject, 
if less frankly expressed. Of Fundamentals he says, 
“ As an ambiguous term, as conveying no one definite 
notion, it seems unqualified to be of any practical utility 
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in questions of controversy.” —Vol. i, p. 122. “It can only 
cause confusion and perplexity, while it affords the most 
perfect facility to sophistical reasoners to escape from 
cogent arguments by changing imperceptibly the sense 
of the propositions.”——P. 127. Thus argues our author ; 
yet surely it is unfair to represent the question as one 
about the use of a word. With whatever variations it 
has been used, still in the mouths of opponents of 
Romanism it denotes an idea as well ; viz., the idea of 
a doctrine fully distinguished from other religious 
Opinions, and already disengaged from its witnesses, 
and once for all recorded, whether this was done in the 
apostolic or in the primitive age ; and, as being such, it is 
opposed to the Roman theory of the faith, as being even 
down to this hour partially latent in the Church, and 
capable of growing into new definitions and being deve- 
loped into new members any day. It is indeed as fair 
to urge the difficulty of determining what the Funda- 
mentals of Faith are, as, on the other hand, to urge the 
difficulty of determining what the Church’s formal 
decision is, whether in the Pope, or in General Council, 
or in the Church diffusive; but it might as truly be 
said, that the Church’s “ judgment” was an ambiguous 
word, because divines differed in what it consists, as to 
ridicule the question of Fundamentals as a verbal dispute, 
because Protestants differ one with another what to call 
fundamental. 

We have already said, it is not our intention here to 
enter into the question itself; but it should be clearly 
understood that it is no trifling point which is in debate, 
—that, while its decision this way or that is very 
important, so again it is one of considerable difficulty. 
It appears to us, very plain that the primitive ages held 
the existence of a fundamental faith, and also very hard 
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to determine what that faith was. On the other hand, 
the theory that the Church 1s absolutely our informant 
in divine truth, is most simple and unembarrassed cer- 
tainly ; but then, if we assume as a principle, we fight to 
disadvantage against the Romanists, for unless we can 
appeal to the past, how can we condemn the present ? 
and how can we detect additions unless we know what 
it is which is added to? Accordingly, Mr. Palmer 
seems to be led on to hold, that the faith of the Church 
admits of addition ; again, that there is no test of apos- 
tolic doctrine beyond universal consent, and that any 
doctrine which has once been generally received must 
be apostolic, or, in other words, that the majority cannot 
be wrong. For instance, in answer to the objection of 
Romanists against the Greeks, that the latter have not 
received the definitions of faith concerning papal primacy, 
purgatory, etc., made in the Councils of Lyons, Florence, 
and others, he does not contend that such subjects are 
not part of the faith once delivered, and therefore the 
denial of them cannot be heresy, but “the Western 
Churches, at the time of such definitions, were not 
evidently greater and more numerous than the Eastern, 
and therefore their acceptance of the above synods was 
not a sufficient proof of the approbation of the majority 
of the Catholic Church.”—Vol.i., p. 203. He adds, “ This 
position is of so much importance that it deserves a more 
particular notice.” And after analyzing the state of 
East and West in this respect, and comparing the 
number of dioceses in each at various times, with the 
respective losses of the former from the Saracens and 
the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, and of the latter 
in Africa, and again the gains of the former in Russia, 
and of the latter in Germany, Denmark, etc., he con- 
cludes : 
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“ There is therefore no probability that the Eastern Church in the 
middle of the eleventh century, and even long afterwards, fel short 
of the Western, either in the number of its bishops, the extent of 
its jurisdiction, or the number and variety of the nations it em- 
braced. It is impossible to determine precisely the number of 
bishops on each side ; but there is neither proof nor presumption 
that the mazorzty of the Church took part with the Roman Pontiff 
against the Greeks ; and it is impossible to affirm with any cer- 
tainty that the Western Churches were greater than the Eastern, 
up to the period of the Reformation.” 


Accordingly he takes one by one the Councils of 
the Middle Ages, and shows that, for one reason or 
another, they were not really ecumenical, or their decrees 
consequently binding on our faith. Whether or not we 
think this necessary, (for some will think that the mere 
fact that they went beyond the creed or fundamental 
faith, is a sufficient disproof of their Catholicity,) at any 
rate it is interesting to see the argument worked out 
historically, and this Mr. Palmer has done in a very 
masterly way. Thus against the Fourth Lateran, which 
is commonly held to have established the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, he urges, among other considerations, 
the following : 

“This synod consisting only of Latin bishops, and, having never 
been received by the Oriental Churches, cannot be considered as 
invested with the authority of the Catholic Church. It was not 
acknowledged as ecumenical by the first edition of the Synod of 
Florence, nor in the licence of Pope Clement VII. for publishing 
that synod, nor by Cardinal Contarenus, nor by the historians 
Platina, Nauclerus, Trithemius, or Albertus Stadensis. The general 
doctrine of the decree on faith was directed against heretics who 
denied all that was most sacred in Christianity. But this decree 
has not the authority which might have been expected, because it 
appears not to have been made conczlialiter, with synodical delibe- 
ration, discussion, and giving of suffrages ; but Innocentius caused 
it to be read with many others in the presence of the synod, and 
the bishops seem to have remained silent, ..., 
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“This objection alone would render the authority of such decrees 
very dubious, according to Bellarmine, Bossuet, Delahogue, etc., for 
the promises of Christ to aid His Church in determining the truth 
always suppose the use of ordinary means. These decrees were 
indeed known in the Western Church afterwards, rather under the 
name of Pope Innocentius, than of the Lateran synod. Hence, 
if we admitted that it was the intention of this synod to define the 
modern Roman opinion of Transubstantiation as ‘de fide,’ it would 
not follow that its definition was binding on the Church..... 

“That the whole Western Church believed the common opinion 
of Transubstantiation not to be a matter of faith, may be inferred 
absolutely and conclusively from the fact, that while this opinion 
was held by the majority of scholastic theologians till the period of 
the Reformation, several other opinions, entirely inconsistent with 
it, were openly held and taught by writers of eminence, without any 
condemnation or censure. Durandus a S. Porciano, about 1320, 
taught that the matter of bread and wine vemazn after consecration. 
Nevertheless he was so far from being censured, that the Pope 
made him Bishop of Annecy, and afterwards of Meaux; and he 
is praised by Trithemius and Gerson, the latter of whom recom- 
mended his writings to students in the University of Paris. Car- 
dinal d’Ailly, who presided at the Council of Constance, A.D. 1415, 
says, that ‘although Catholics agree that the body of Christ is in the 
Sacrament, there are different opinions. as to the mode. The first 
13), Stee Thus we see that the common opinion of Transub- 
stantiation was only an ‘ ofzuxzon, and that different opinions were 
held by ‘Catholics.’ In fine, the scholastic theologians generally 
mention the different opinions, without imputing heresy to those 
that receive them.”—Vol. ii., pp. 219—225. 


Our limits will not allow us to say more on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Palmer’s book, or we should be tempted to 
set before the reader other specimens of its most in- 
structive contents. It must not be supposed, because 
we have been led to discuss the main principle of his 
Treatise, that the work is mainly engaged in laying down 
principles, and is of an abstract or merely rudimental 
character. This indeed would be misrepresenting one 
of the most various, comprehensive, and elaborate works 
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which the present day has produced. But the dis- 
cussions it contains would at best be but defectively 
exhibited in a Review, whereas it is both practicable and 
may prove useful to describe the basis on which the 
Treatise rests. For till Anglo-Catholics get a clear view 
of their elementary principles, not merely of the general 
character of their theology, as to which Mr. Palmer has 
no difference with other Anglican divines, they cannot 
hope to make a satisfactory fight against the enemies 
which surround them. Our author’s theory of the re- 
vealed system issues, of course, in the same opinions 
and doctrines as that of other English divines ; the only 
question is, as to what is the elementary formula, or key, 
to which the phenomena of that system may best be 
referred. 


October, 1838. 
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NOTE ON ESSAY V. 


THERE is very little that I feel called on, as a Catholic, 
to add to the account which I have given above of Mr. 
Palmer’s theory. Of course Catholics will differ from 
Anglicans in their respective views of the value of his- 
torical facts, such as those which Mr. Palmer adduces ; 
for these rarely have in themselves so determinate a 
direction towards this and not that conclusion, as to be 
able to resist the stress of the personal tendencies of the 
controversialist who is handling them. “The Pope made 
Durandus, who had views of his own about the Eucha- 
ristic Presence, Bishop of Annecy ;” what is the polemical 
value of this fact ? is it decisive in favour of Mr. Palmer’s 
thesis ? or of some little worth? or of no worth at all? 
And so of all such small facts as are contained in pp. 
164, etc. Of course details must be entered into, and 
facts may turn up which are really “stubborn things ;” 
but, as regards Rome and England, the historical dis- 
pute “ labitur et labetur,” for neither party can oblige the 
other to see facts from its own point of view. 

Putting aside, then, Mr. Palmer’s facts, and turning to 
his principles, Catholics will not have much to complain 
of in him. Not only is he, in the work before us, one of 
the gravest and most temperate of writers, as well as 
one of the best furnished and most careful, as becomes a 
theologian, but he goes much farther than most—I may 
rather say than any—Anglican divines, in his recognition 
of the basis of argument on which the Catholic system 
rests Hedisowns the Via Media, as Anglicans gene- 
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rally understand it ; he seems to allow that the Rule of 
Faith has not been fixed once for all from the beginning ; 
he holds that the dogmatic teaching of the Church is 
capable of increase ; that Councils have authority and 
power to make additions to it ; nay, strange to say, that 
a mere majority of votes in a Council is the voice of the 
Infallible Church. No wonder that Fr. Perrone says 
of such a man, in comparison with the other Oxford 
writers, “Inter eos Palmer doctrina et moderatione 
czteris preestari nobis visus est ;” and, in another place, 
uses of him, in spite of his many errors, the often-quoted 
words, “ Cum talis sis, utinam noster esses.” 

Such is the teaching of Mr. Palmer on the Rule of 
Faith ; on the Unity of the Church he is not equally 
satisfactory. He maintains what is called the “ Branch 
theory ;” that is, that the Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
communions make up the one visible, indivisible Church 
of God, which the Apostles founded, to which the pro- 
mise of perseverance was made; a view which is as 
paradoxical, when regarded as a fact, as it is heterodox, 
when regarded as a doctrine. Such surely is the judg- 
ment which must be pronounced upon it in itself, and 
as considered apart from the motives which have led 
Anglicans to its adoption ; for these, when charitably 
examined, whether in Mr. Palmer or in his friends, are 
far from reprehensible ; on the contrary, they betoken 
a goodwill towards Catholics, a Christian spirit, and a 
religious earnestness, which Catholics ought to be the 
last to treat with slight or unkindness. 

Let it once be admitted that in certain minds miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices may exist, such as to make it 
their duty in conscience (though it be a false conscience) 
to remain in Anglicanism, and then this paradoxical 
view of the Catholic Church is, in them, better, nearer the 
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truth, and more hopeful than any other erroneous view of 
it. First, because it is the view of men deeply impressed 
with the great doctrine and precept of Unity. Such men 
cannot bear to think of the enormous scandal,—the loss 
of faith, the triumph to infidels, the obstacle to heathen 
conversion,—resulting from the quarrels of Christians 
with each other; and they cannot rest till they can 
form some theory by which they can alleviate it to their 
imagination. They recollect our Lord’s most touching 
words, just before His passion, in which He made unity 
the great note and badge of His religion ; and they wish 
to be provided with some explanation of this apparent 
broad reversal of it, both for their own sake and for that 
of others. As there are Protestants whose expedient 
for this purpose is to ignore all creeds and all forms of 
worship, and to make unity consist in a mere union of 
hearts, an intercourse of sentiment and work, and an 
agreeing to differ on theological points, so the persons 
in question attempt to discern the homogeneity of the 
Christian name in a paradoxical, compulsory resolution 
of the doctrines and rites of Rome, Greece, and Canter- 
bury into some general form common to all three. 

Nor is this all ; the kindliness of their theory is shown by 
the strong contrast which it presents to a persuasion, very 
strong and widely prevalent in the English Establish- 
ment, in regard to the Catholic Church. The palmary, 
the most effective argument of the Reformers against us, 
was that Rome is Antichrist. It was Mr. Keble’s idea, 
that without this tenet the Reformers would have found 
it impossible to make head against the prestige, the im- 
posing greatness, the establishment, the momentum of 
Catholicism. There was no medium; it was either from 
God or from the evil one. Is it too much to say, that, 
wherever Protestantism has been earnest and (what is 
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called) spiritual, there this odious imagination has been 
vigorous? Is it too much to say, that it is the received 
teaching of Anglican bishops and divines from Latimer | 
down to Dr. Wordsworth? Have Catholics then no 
bowels of compassion for Mr. Palmer, when he, a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, by birth and education of the 
strictest sect of zealots, an Irish Protestant, adopts such 
a Via media towards the Church as I have been describ- 
ing? He, I know full well, can play the zealot too on 
an occasion,—as by token, in his Letters to Dr. Wiseman ; 
still these are the writing of Mr. Palmer, the controver- 
sialist, not the theologian, and as a theologian I am con- 
sidering him; and surely, whatever be the personalities 
in which he thinks it becoming to indulge in the former 
capacity, and however rightly we protest against kim, 
he may fairly claim our admiration and praise on finding 
that, in his theological teaching, he is inconsistent enough 
to show us a goodwill, of which at first sight he seems 
to be incapable. It is gratifying that, though he will 
not be a Catholic, he should give it as his opinion that 
“some doctrinal errors and some superstitions prevailed 
among the Churches of our communion, but that no 
article of faith appears to have been denied or cor- 
rupted,” and that men “ ought not to judge too harshly 
or exclude from the Church of Christ so vast a multitude 
of believers, so many nations, such a crowd of ancient 
Churches.” This is a great improvement on the ordinary 
language spouted forth against us by Irish Protestants 
at public meetings, amid “shudders and cheers.” 

The third motive which leads religious Anglicans to 
hold the doctrine in question is one of a personal nature, 
but of no unworthy sort. Though they think it a duty 
to hold off from us, they cannot be easy at their own sepa- 
tation from the orbis ¢errarum. and from the Apostolic 
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See, which is the consequence of it ; and the pain it causes 
them, and the expedient they take to get relieved of it, 
should interest us in their favour, since these are the 
measures of the real hold which, in spite of their still 
shrinking from the Church, Catholic principles and ideas 
have upon the intellects and affections. 

These remarks, however, in favour of the advocates of 
what may be called the Anglican paradox, are quite 
consistent with a serious apprehension, that there are 
those among them, known of course only to God, who 
make that paradox the excuse for stifling an inquiry 
which conscience tells them they ought to pursue, and 
turning away from the light which otherwise would lead 
them to the Church. And next, as to this paradox 
itself, all the learning, all the argumentative skill of its 
ablest champions, would fail in proving that two sovereign 
states were numerically one state, even though they hap- 
pened to have the same parentage, the same language, 
the same form of government ; and yet the gulf between 
Rome and England, which is greater than this demarca- 
tion between state and state, men like Mr. Palmer merely 
call “an interruption of external union.” 

On this subject, many years ago I wrote as follows: 

“It may be possibly suggested that the universality, 
which the Fathers ascribe to the Catholic Church, lay in 
its Apostolical descent, or again in its Episcopacy; and 
that it was one, not as being one kingdom or czvitas 
at unity with itself, with one and the same intelligence 
in every part, one sympathy, one ruling principle, one 
organization, one communion, but because, though con- 
sisting of a number of independent communions, at 
variance (if so be) with each other even to a breach 
of intercourse, nevertheless all these were possessed of 
a legitimate succession of clergy, or all governed by 
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bishops, priests, and deacons. But who will in serious- 
ness maintain that relationship, or that resemblance, 
makes two bodies one? England and Prussia are two 
monarchies ; are they therefore one kingdom? England 
and the United States are from one stock; can they 
therefore be called one state? England and Ireland are 
peopled by different races; yet do not they form one 
kingdom notwithstanding? If unity lies in the Apos- 
tolical Succession, an act of schism is from the nature 
of the case impossible; for, as no one can reverse his 
parentage, so no Church can undo the fact, that its clergy 
have come by lineal descent from the Apostles. Either 
there is no such sin as schism, or unity does not lie in 
the episcopal form or in episcopal ordination. And this 
is felt by the controversialists to whom I am referring, 
for they are in consequence obliged to invent a sin, and 
to consider not division of Church from Church, but the 
interference of Church with Church to be the sin of schism, 
as if local dioceses and bishops with restraint were more 
than ecclesiastical arrangements and bye-laws of the 
Church, however sacred, while schism is a sin against 
her essence,” etc., etc.—Developm. of Doctrine, chap. iv., 
sec. 2, [chap. vi., sec. 2, ed. 1878]; (vid. also Loss and 
Gain, part ii, chap. 17 18; Angl. Difficult, Lecture 6.) 
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VI. 
THE ‘THEOLOGY: OF 'ST.AIGNAT ive. 


HE undertaking which we are proposing to our- 

selves in the following pages, is one of no small 
delicacy, but of proportionally great importance ; and 
if we only succeed in making some suggestions for its 
satisfactory accomplishment, which others may pursue 
for themselves, we shall deem it worth while to have 
attempted it. 

That a certain system, called Catholicism, was the 
religion of the whole of Christendom, not many cen- 
turies after the Christian era, and continued to be mainly 
identified with the Gospel, whether with or without cer- 
tain additions, at least down to the Reformation, is 
confessed by all parties. The point debated between 
them has reference to the origin of this system,—when 
it began, and who began it. Those who maintain its 
Apostolic origin, are obliged to grant that it is not 
directly and explicitly inculcated in the Apostolic 
writings themselves. When they turn for aid to the 
generation next to the Apostles, they find but few 
Christian writers at all, and the information to be de- 
rived from them to be partial and meagre, This is their 
difficulty, and the difficulty which we purpose here to 
meet, by considering how the text of those writers who 
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have come down to us—the Apostolic Fathers as they 
are called—is legitimately to be treated, and what light, 
thus treated, it throws upon the question which is in dis- 
pute between Catholics and their opponents. 

The works of the Apostolical Fathers, we repeat, are 
short, and their doctrinal declarations, of whatever kind, 
brief and almost sententious. If, then, they bear wit- 
ness to what in the following centuries is taught diffusely, 
they must witness, from the nature of the case, in words 
which, as being few, admit of a various interpretation 
more readily than if they were more numerous and 
explicit. Accordingly, the controversy between those 
who appeal to them for and against the Catholic system 
of doctrine, or any portions of it, turns upon this issue 
—whether the Catholic and later statements are due 
developments, or but ingenious perversions of those 
passages from St. Clement or St. Ignatius, which are 
brought forward as proofs of them. For instance, Cle- 
ment uses the word rpoogopa, sacrifice; and Naroupyia, or 
liturgy ; and Ignatius Qvotasrnpiov, altar ; and aipecie, 
heresy. Are the Greek words adequately represented by 
the English, which convey the more modern or Catholic 
ideas? Or are these English words but comments, and 
unfair, untrue comments,—glosses—upon the language 
of an era anterior to the system of which those words 
form part? ‘This is the question now to be considered. 


I. 

It will be seen at once, then, that the state of the case 
is one in which every reader is likely to make up his 
mind according to his previous modes of thinking. Men 
have ever a tendency to explain phenomena of whatever 
sort on the principles familiar to their own minds, or 
by their own bias. Thus witnesses in a court of justice 
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unconsciously colour, according to their party feelings, 
the particulars of a fray, and give very precise and very 
sincere contradictions to each other on the points of 
detail, whether of time, of language used, or of conduct, 
on which the rights of the transaction turn. In like 
manner, historians explain events their own way, and 
the followers of opposing religions interpret them on 
conflicting views of divine Providence. The case is the 
same as regards the reasons for and against some parti- 
cular proposition ; it is not that each party allows those 
of the other, and strikes a balance in order to arrive ata 
practical conclusion ; but to the one or the other its own 
side of the question shines out in the light of unclouded 
demonstration, and the other appears absolutely weak 
and contemptible. Each side is unable to feel the force 
of the case opposed to it, and drops all considerations 
but those which make for itself. So are we constituted ; 
and in the instance before us, in like manner, unless a 
document speaks out with extraordinary clearness, it will 
not impress its own sense, whatever it be, on a reader ; 
but he will consider his own in particular to be the one 
natural sense, and every other to be strained and per- 
verse. The one party will take it, for instance, as a self- 
evident truth that @vo.acrhpiov in Ignatius cannot but 
mean a/tar in the modern sense; and the other, that this 
is a refinement put upon the free inartificial language of 
a primitive document. 

Now how this question is to be settled, what principle 
is to be adopted in order to assay these conflicting ex- 
planations of the state of the case, by what test we are 
to discriminate a sophistical from a genuine interpreta- 
tion of a given text, shall be considered presently ; here, 
in the first place, we would insist on this, that, whereas 
explanations look strange or not, according to our pre- 
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vious bias, therefore their looking strange to us is no 
reason that they are not true. Accordingly, when a 
modern controversialist speaks of taking Scripture in a 
“natural” way, he really means in zs own way ; when 
he exhorts us to take the words “keep the deposit,” or 
“we have an altar,’ or “the husband of one wife,” 
“simply and plainly,” without reference to the “ dis- 
putes” and “fancies” by which men have obscured the 
intelligible meaning of the sacred text, he is only beg- 
ging us to take the truth of his previous view for granted, 
and to rule the question on his side ; and when he cen- 
sures the “wildness,” or “ perverseness,” or “subtlety of 
mind,” or “illogical reasoning,’ which would explain 
“illumination” of baptism, or “whosesoever sins ye 
remit,” etc., of sacerdotal power, or any other still more 
sacred text or phrase of the sacred truth with which the 
Church has ever identified it, he really does but express 
surprise that he never heard that interpretation before. 
Prepossession has imposed, and habit has fixed for him, 
a certain meaning on the words of Scripture ; and, as we 
all know, a man’s will is the best of all possible reasons, 
and habit is confessedly a second nature. 

We can conceive persons carrying this process of 
private interpretation to any extent; indeed, whoever 
takes the trouble to watch what goes on in those around 
him, or in himself, will have instances at command 
stronger than he would dare to indulge his fancy in 
inventing. One remarkable illustration, to which many 
will bear witness, has occurred in the case of a certain 
well-known book of religious poems, which need not be 
more particularly specified.* This book, for eight or 
ten years, was cherished by persons of a great variety of 
Opinions, who saw in it their own doctrines, or at least 

* The Christian Year 
15 
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had very little suspicion, commensurate with the fact, of 
the unbending churchmanship of the author. The last 
year or two has discovered what his real views are; and 
now at length they are detected in his work, and exposed 
to reprobation in the public prints. A more remarkable 
instance still is one to which we can bear witness our- 
selves, though certainly it is one which is not likely to 
occur every day, of a person of great ability having read 
the first half dozen of the Tracts for the Times on their 
original publication, and rising from their perusal without 
any notion at all, first what the doctrine of the Apos- 
tolical Succession was; next, that any member of the 
English Church, nay further, that the said Tracts, main- 
tained it. This seems marvellous ; but the explanation, 
if we may attempt one, was as follows: the individual 
in question read them with this one view, to see if there 
was anything “spzritual,” as he would call it, in them ; 
it was not his object to throw his mind upon them 
and ascertain what was there, but to determine whether 
something else was not there, or how far it was there; 
and his zdea of the Tracts, as of every other subject, 
was framed upon this artificial division of things in his 
mind,—not what their real opinions were, or whether 
they were of any opinion at all, but whether they had 
in them one certain doctrine, which was as distinct from 
their subject-matter as the types they were printed in, or 
the paper which they covered. 

In like manner, we believe it to be possible, nay 
and not uncommon, for a student to employ himself 
laboriously in the Fathers, and yet to attain to as little 
idea of the rich mines of thought, or the battle-fields 
which he is passing over, as if he was visiting the coasts 
of the Mediterranean without a knowledge of history 
or geology. There is a popular story called “ Eyes and 
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No Eyes,” which we need hardly do more than recall 
to the reader’s recollection:—two boys take a walk 
together, and return the one full and the other empty of 
intelligence gained in the course of it. Thus students 
rise from the Fathers, some profited by them, others 
disappointed, complaining that there is nothing or little 
in them, or much that is very fanciful; and all because 
they do not know what to look for, or are possessed with 
one or more ideas which they in vain seek to find in 
them. Their notion of the matter of divinity is so dif- 
ferent from what prevailed in primitive times, that the 
surface of their minds does not come into contact with 
what they read; the points on which they themselves 
would insist slip on one side, or pass between those of 
the Fathers ; their own divisions of the subject are cross- 
divisions, or in some way or other inconsistent with 
theirs. Thus they are ever at cross-purposes with the 
author they are studying; they do not discern his drift ; 
and then, according as their minds are more or less of a 
reverent character, they despise or excuse him. At best 
they call him “venerable,” which means out of date and 
useless. We have known one whom all would have 
acknowledged to be at the time deeply versed in the 
Fathers, yet taken by surprise by the question whether 
bishops and priests were the same or distinct orders in 
the early Church ? as not having even contemplated the 
question. Again, we know a person who, when he entered 
on them, read and analyzed Ignatius, Barnabas, Clement, 
Polycarp, and Justin, with exceeding care, but who now 
considers his labour to have been all thrown away, from 
the strange modern divisions under which he threw the 
matter he found in them. Indeed, with our modern 
notions and modern ignorance, it will be well if we think 
the Fathers no worse than unprofitable reading, and not 
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rather heretical, Arian or Papistical, as the case may 
be. Readers of Justin, for instance, who are unversed in 
Bull’s Defensio, are likely to consider Justin the former ; 
and readers of Cyprian, who are versed in Milner’s 
Church History, will pronounce Cyprian the latter. In- 
consistency, again, and contrariety form another class of 
charges which modern minds will not be slow to urge 
against the Fathers: they pronounce that to be unin- 
telligible or self-contradictory which they have not the 
depth to reconcile with itself, or the key to explain. It 
is much more comfortable to suppose a book to be 
absurd, than one’s self to be dull; and, as in the fable of 
the Lion and the Man, moderns have the decision all 
their own way. The ancient Church cannot speak for 
herself. 

Whatever then be the true way of interpreting the 
Fathers, and in particular the Apostolical Fathers, if a 
man begins by summoning them before him, instead of 
betaking himself to them,—by seeking to make them 
evidence for modern dogmas, instead of throwing his 
mind upon their text, and drawing from them their own 
doctrines,—he will to a certainty miss their sense. We 
are grieved to see a controversialist go to Irenzus or 
Cyprian with the so-called “ Articulus stantis vel cadentis 
Ecclesia” in his hand, to measure them by; we are 
grieved for his own sake at his selecting a doctrine, 
which, though true in itself, and essential in its implicit 
form, is as unnecessary as an avowed proposition, and as 
inadequate as an elementary formula, and as preposterous 
as a standard of either Father’s works, as if one were to 
criticise Gothic architecture by the proportions of Italian, 
or to attempt the mysterious strains of Beethoven on 
the flute or guitar; and much more, when the modern 
doctrine which is introduced is actually untenable, such 
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as “assurance,” or as post-baptismal regeneration. Such 
then is one serious truth which should be kept in view 
in judging of the Fathers,—that they who come with 
modern notions will find in them no notions at all; for 
they are not willing to discern that their writings are 
Catholic, and they will not be able to find what they are 
else. And another important position is this,—that they 
who are versed in their writings are more fitted to have 
a judgment concerning them, and duly to interpret par- 
ticular passages in them, than they who are not; and, as 
this too is very much forgotten at the present day, it will 
be right here to speak of it distinctly. 

Nothing then is more common than a supercilious way 
of dealing with the writings of the Fathers, as if it were 
enough to measure the nature and value of their contents 
by antecedent reasoning, without having the trouble of 
a personal inspection of them. It is the fashion of the 
day to consider the plausibility of a theory about them 
as a warrant for its truth, the question of fact being 
altogether superseded. For instance, it is common to 
say that Pagan, Jewish, or philosophical notions came 
into the Church and corrupted it; now what are the 
grounds for this assertion? First, because Pagans, Jews, 
and philosophers were converted; and, next, because 
there are doctrines and practices in the Church parallel 
to those which existed among Pagans, Jews, and philo- 
sophers ; but how far the actual history of Christianity 
substantiates such an hypothesis, is not examined. 
What abstractedly may be, this, it seems, in the given 
case, must be. Again, we may hear it objected to the 
received account of this or that early heresy, that our 
information about it comes merely from opponents, and 
that it holds good as a general proposition, that the 
statements of a theological opponent are never to be 
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trusted. Certainly, this is a general truth, but what is 
that to the purpose in a particular case? Is the evidence 
of testimony to be peremptorily put aside, as it is by 
Hume in his celebrated dictum about miracles? Who 
denies that opponents are often prejudiced, and not to 
be trusted? and that their testimony therefore is, in all 
cases, to be narrowly watched ? But how does that acquit 
a critic, in a given case, who will not take that case as 
it stands? Yet a great many men do make some such 
grand general sentiment as we have specified an excuse 
for not inquiring, and yet deciding ; not merely for sus- 
pending their judgment, as not having time to inquire, 
but for magisterially absolving this or that heretic, as if 
they could possibly tell, before going into the case, how 
far the dictum in question applied, and how far it did 
not. It is very strange that, while in other sciences the 
maxim “cuique credendum in arte sua” is accepted, yet 
that, in theological knowledge, any one, however ignorant, 
conceives he can judge for himself, as if the common voice 
of mankind acknowledged such judgment in theology as 
a natural faculty. Persons fancy that without reading, or 
at least by mere dipping into the Fathers, they can de- 
scribe their characters, enumerate their points of faith, 
and decide on the interpretation of particular passages 
and expressions. They conceive that they take luminous 
views of history, because they confine themselves to their 
own circle of thought and opinion. 

A man says, “I want to write a book upon the 
Fathers; I know exactly what to think of them, and 
pretty well what I mean my work to be. I want it to 
convey to the general reader what I have already in my 
own mind, a lucid idea of the position they held in the 
Universal Church, their place in the Divine Dispensation, 
what they are, and what they are not. They have their 
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excellences and defects, and I mean to be candid towards 
them. I reverence them, and shall show it; I will point 
out also where they failed, and show that this was the 
fault of their age, not of them. I will refute also those 
who at this moment cry them up in so exaggerated a 
way; and will set them an example of a calm dispas- 
sionate judgment, neither saying too much nor too little. 
For this purpose, it is necessary that I should read both 
what the Fathers have written, and what their recent 
upholders say. This I mean to do; I have got or can 
command a good library, and the best editions. But 
first I shall put down my ideas on paper; and to do this, 
it will be sufficient to make use of Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire, Mosheim’s smaller Church History, ‘ Ante 
Constantinum, his Ecclesiastical Dissertations, Dallzus 
De Usu Patrum, Beausobre on Manicheism, Lardner’s 
Credibility, Jones on the Canon, Basnage’s Annals, 
and parts of Osburn’s Errors of the Primitive Fathers 
When I have got my ideas into shape, I will consult and 
pursue the references of these authors, and illustrate my 
main positions from the Fathers. So much for the 
ancients ; as to their inordinate admirers of this day, I 
know their views tolerably well already; any one can 
see through what is a mere revival of Laud’s or the 
_non-juring theology. However, I will be candid to them 
also, for doubtless they are pious, excellent men, and 
they advocate what has truth in it, though in an exag- 
gerated form ; and they have certainly got some things 
from the Fathers, good or bad, though they have dis- 
torted them.” Such is the history of the conception of 
a great theological work. Our divine then sets about it ; 
he dips into the Fathers, and they confirm his anticipa- 
tions ; he writes rapidly ; he sketches off his characters ; 
exhibits the lights and shades of Augustine or Jerome, the 
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leading idea of the Nicene Council, or of the Theodosian 
Code. He condemns the Fathers for some things; ap- 
plauds them in other cases; explains away their language 
in other. He interprets them upon his own modern 
notions, and calls it vindicating them. He warms with 
his subject, and becomes eloquent. His book is now 
written, and the Fathers still are to be read in course ;— 
this is dry work, and time presses ; his prospective range 
of reading contracts ; his sense of its obligation fades ; he 
is much more certain that he is right, than when. he 
entered on his subject ; what then is the use of reading? 
He publishes ; he is cried up; his name carries weight. 
He says one thing; Bull or Beveridge says another. Of 
his readers, one man prefers a writer of the nineteenth 
century to one of the seventeenth; another thinks his 
views so sensible and probable as to carry conviction 
with them ; a third rejoices to be able to argue that since 
great divines differ, there is no getting at the truth, that 
anything can be proved from the Fathers, and anything 
asserted of the history and tenets of primitive Christi- 
anity ; and a fourth, for the same reason, is really per- 
plexed. Anyhow, e has gained his point; he has 
shown that the arguments of his adversaries admit of 
question, has thrown the whole subject into the gulf of 
controversy, and given a specimen how the age of rail- 
roads should behave towards the age of martyrs. 

Now the elementary fallacy in this process is the 
notion, that persons who are not familiar with the Fathers 
are as good judges of their motives, aims, and meaning 
as those who are. Men fancy, for instance, that though 
they have never seen Clement or Ignatius, or any othe) 
Father before, they are quite as well qualified to inter- 
pret the words “turgia, or prosphora, as if they knew 
them all well. How different is their judgment in other 
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matters! Who will not grant, except in the case of 
theology, that an experienced eye is an important quali- 
fication for understanding the distinction of things. or 
detecting their force and tendency? In politics, the 
Sagacious statesman puts his finger on some apparently 
small or not confessedly great event, promptly declares 
it to be “no little matter,” and is believed. Why? be- 
cause he is conceived to be a scholar in the language of 
political history, and to be well read in the world’s events. 
In the same way the comparative anatomist falls in with 
a little bone, and confidently declares from it the make, 
habits, and age of the animal to which it belonged. 
What should we say to the unscientific hearer who dis- 
puted his accuracy, and attempted to argue against him ? 
Yet, is not this just the case of those sciolists, or less than 
sciolists in theology, who, when persons who have given 
time to the Fathers recognize in some phrase or word in 
Clement or Ignatius a Catholic doctrine, object that the 
connexion between the phrase and the doctrine is not 
clear zo them, and allow nothing to the judgment of the 
experienced, over that of ordinary men? Or again, surely 
it needs not be formally proved, that sympathy and con- 
geniality of mind have a place in enabling us to enter 
into another’s meaning. His single words or tones are 
-nothing to one man; they tell a story to another; the 
one man passes them over; the other is arrested by 
them, and never forgets them. Such is the difference 
between reading an Apostolical Father with or without 
a knowledge of theological language. 

To read then a particular Father to advantage, we 
must, as a preliminary, do these two things—divest our- 
selves of modern ideas and prejudices, and study theo- 
logy. The work of Bull, for instance, above mentioned, 
or the Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, or Laud 
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on Tradition, will give quite a new character to our 
studies ; it will impart to them a reality, and thereby an 
interest, which cannot otherwise be gained, and will give 
an ancient document a use by giving it a meaning. Such 
seems the state of the case; and now some instances 
shall be given by way of illustration. 


2. 


We feel, indeed, a difficulty in entering upon the 
subject, both from the impossibility of doing justice to 
it in a few words, and on account of the especially sacred 
character of the doctrines which it will introduce. On 
both accounts it is unsuitable to a Review; never- 
theless, we trust that some useful hints may be prac- 
ticable in spite of the opposite dangers of saying too 
much and too little. We begin, then, thus :—When it 
is said that of two persons,—one who comes to an ancient 
theological document with modern or ultra-Protestant 
notions, and another with ecclesiastical notions (that is, 
the notions, for instance, of the fourth or fifth century, 
or of our divines, such as Bull, Bramhall, or Beveridge,) 
—and who in consequence interpret the words, phrases, 
and dicta (say) of Ignatius or Clement in opposite ways, 
—that of these the latter is right and the former wrong ; 
of course a connexion is assumed between the received 
system of theology in the Church and of these early 
Fathers, as if that system was their legitimate comment. 
This assumption is plainly involved ; and its justification 
rests upon the truth of a circumstance, which has been 
already touched upon, viz., that the ecclesiastical sense 
is the only real fey to their writings; it alone fits into 
their wards ; it alone makes much of and gives a suffi- 
cient sense to those points on which they lay stress. As 
when we say a person better understands another who 
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discerns and gives an interpretation to his hints, looks, and 
gestures, than he who either does not see them, or passes 
them over;—as we say that a construer or translator 
enters into the spirit of an author who brings more out 
of him than the many see in him: so, to say the least, 
the Church system has greater claims to be considered 
Ignatian or Clementine than the ultra-Protestant, in 
that it comes at least with the profession of being an 
interpretation of documents in which the other discerns 
little or nothing. This is the point to be illustrated ; 
and to keep within compass we shall confine our remarks 
to Ignatius. 

Mr. Jacobson has found an admirable motto for his 
recent edition of the Apostolical Fathers, in a passage of 
Cicero, which deposes to the value of Antiquity on the 
ground of its greater proximity to the divine origin of the 
things which it witnesses—“ quz, quo proprius aberat ab 
ortu et divina progenie, hoc melius ea fortasse, quz erant 
vera, cernebat.” We do not assume for Ignatius more than 
this, that his witness comes immediately after the inspired 
sources of truth, that he was the friend of Apostles, and 
that, therefore, he was more likely to know their views of 
Gospel truth, and consequently their meaning in their 
extant writings, than a modern. This being taken for 
granted, the following remarks are made in proof of this 
point, that St. Ignatius’ view of Gospel truth was very 
much the same as that taken in “the Catholic religion,” 
and not that of ultra-Protestantism. 


Ignatius writes in various Epistles as follows : 


“There is one physician, both fleshly and spiritual, born and 
unborn ; God incarnate, true life in death ; both of Mary and of 
God ; first passible, then impassible.”—Z/. § 7. “ Our God, even 
Jesus the Christ, was borne in the womb by Mary according to the 
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dispensation * of God, of the seed of David, and of the Holy 
Ghost.”—§ 18. “Suffer me to copy the passion of my God.”— © 
Rom. § 6. “I endure all things, as He who became perfect man 
enables me.”—Smyrn. § 4. “Study the seasons, await Him who is 
above all seasons, independent of time; the Invisible, who for us 
became visible; the Impalpable, the Impassible, who for us became 
passible, who for us endured in every way.”—/Pol. § 3. “ What 
availeth it me, if any one praiseth me, but blasphemeth my Lord, 
not confessing that He bore flesh.”— Smyrn. § 5. 

In these extracts there are a number of remarkable 
expressions, which the student in Catholic theology 
alone will recognize, and he at once, as belonging to 
that theology, and having a special reference to the 
heretical perversions of it. He will enter into, and 
another might pass over, such words and phrases as 
yevyntoc kal ayévynroc,—év oupki yevduevog Medc,—éx 
Mapiac kat & Qcov,—7aSnréc Kai aTrasn¢g,—axpovoc,— 
adpatoc, oi Nuac opatdéc,—rérstog avSpwroe yevopuEevocg,— 
capkopopoc,—masoc tov Beov. He will perceive such ex- 
pressions to be dogmatic, and will be at home in them. 

1. For instance, take the words réXsog avOpwroe, perfect 
man. A heresy existed in the beginning of the fourth 
century, which was in fact a revival of the Docete, in 
St. John’s times, viz., that our Lord was not really a man 
as other men are, that He had no intellectual soul, and, 
as they went on to say, not even a real body. Such 
was the tenet of Apollinarianism; and the Catholics 
protested against it by maintaining that Christ was 
“perfect man.’ This was their special symbol against 
the heresy, as we find it in the Athanasian Creed, “ perfect 
man, subsisting of a reasonable soul and human flesh.” 
The Apollinarians joined issue on this point ; they con- 
tended that it was impossible for one and the same per- 


* xar’ olxovoulay, Hereisan additional word, which afterwards is known 
to have a technical meaning. 
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son to contain in him vo réAwa, and that since our Lord 
was perfect God, He could not be perfect man. In con- 
sequence, this became a turning-point of the controversy, 
and is treated as such, among other authors, by Atha- 
nasius, Nazianzen, Epiphanius, Leontius, and Maximus,* 

The importance of the word is most readily shown 
by its occurrence in the Creeds. The Athanasian has 
already been mentioned; in like manner a confession 
ascribed by Theodoret to St. Ambrose, speaks of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, “who in the last days became incar- 
nate, and took on Him a perfect manhood of rational 
soul and body;” so that “of two gerfect natures an union 
has been made ineffably,” etc. Ina Creed of Pelagius, 
who was orthodox on this point, we are told that “they 
who own in the Son an imperfect God and imperfect 
man, are to be accounted not to hold truly either God 
or man.” And John of Antioch, in his explanation tc 
St. Cyril, confesses that our Lord is “perfect God and 
perfect man, of a reasonable soul and body.” + 

The expression, then, “ perfect man,” was a portion of 
the dogmatic Catholic view existing in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Now, as we have above quoted, it belongs 
also to Ignatius: “I endure all,” he says, “as He, who 
became perfect man, enables me.” Here, then, on the 
one hand we find a word in Ignatius which is scarcely 
taken from Scripture, which is uncongenial to modern 
sentiments, which is uncalled-for by the context, which 
has the air of a dogmatic expression, which was well 
adapted to expose existing errors, and which is found in a 
work which does actually oppose heresies of various sorts. 

* Athan. in Apollin., i. 16; Naz. Orat., li. p. 741; Epiph. Ancor., 77; 
Leont. frand. Apollin., p. 489; Max. Dial., iv. 5. 

+ Vide also Epiph. Ancor., 121; Theod. Hist., v.g ; and Confessions in 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth General Councils. In like manner, our second 
Article speaks of ‘‘two whole and perfect natures.” 
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On the other hand, we find this word undeniably and 
prominently a dogmatic term in the fourth century; can 
we doubt that it is dogmatic in Ignatius? or, in other 
words, that Ignatius’ tone of writing is inconsistent with 
the modern theory, whether that pious feelings, or again 
that good lives, are the whole of religion, and formal 
creeds are superfluous or burdens? 

2. Take another instance. He speaks of those who 
“blaspheme” Christ, “not confessing that He bore flesh” 
(sapxogdpov). This word is of a dogmatic character on 
the very face of the passage ; and it is notoriously such 
in after-controversy. It is so used by Clement of Alex- 
andria, Athanasius, and in the Confessions of the 
Emperors Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian. It was 
used both in the Apollinarian and Nestorian contro- 
versies ; by the Catholics against Nestorius, who asserted 
that our Lord was not @cd¢ capxopdpoc, but avSpwroc 
Ocopdpoc, and by the Apollinarians as imputing to the 
Catholics what was the Nestorian tenet. 

3. Again: Nestorius holding, after the Cerinthians 
and other early Gnostics, that the Son of God was dis- 
tinct from Christ, a man, as if Christ had a separate 
existence or personality, the Catholics met the heresy, 
among other strong statements, by the phrases that 
‘“ God was born, and suffered on the cross,” and that the 
Blessed Virgin was Ozordxoc, “the Mother of God.” On 
the other hand, such phrases, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, are considered, in the judgment of this day’s re- 
ligion, at once incorrect and unbecoming. This is not 
the place to go into the history of the controversy, and 
to show their propriety and necessity. The latter of the 
two is found in Origen, who, moreover, employed himself 
in an inquiry into its real meaning,* which is remarkable 

* Vide Socr. Hist., viii. 32; Galland, Bibl. P., t. 14, Append., p. 87. 
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as showing that it was at that time a received word ; for 
we do not investigate what we have invented. It is used 
by Alexander, Nazianzen, and Athanasius, and, as many 
think, by Dionysius. As to the former phrase, Irenzus 
speaks of our Lord’s “descensio in Mariam ;” Ter- 
tullian of His descending “in vulvam, de vulva carnem 
participaturus ;” of “Dei passiones ;” “Dei interemp- 
tores ;” and Athanasius of the “owua 68,” and of the 
consequent duty of worshipping It. Athanasius, indeed, 
as is well known, objected to the phrase that God suf- 
fered, as used by Apollinaris, understanding him by 6edc 
to mean @edrn¢; but that it was a usual and received 
phrase in the Catholic Church cannot be doubted. Now 
turning to Ignatius, we find it in a passage above quoted 
from his Epistles; he speaks of being “a follower of 
the 7a0oc row Ocov.” In like manner he says that “ our 
God, Jesus the Christ, was borne in the womb éxvogop7On, 
by Mary.” Is this the language of the modern school, 
and not rather of the Catholic Church ? 

4. Another expression commonly insisted on by the 
Fathers, in their dogmatic teaching, is that of the “ one” 
Christ ; and that for various doctrinal reasons which 
need not be dwelt on here. Not to mention Scripture, 
we find it in the Nicene Creed, and still more empha- 
tically in the Athanasian, “who, although He is God 
and man, yet He is not two, but oze Christ; one, not 
bymetce. 1.0..07e altogether, fot by, etc. .. : God and 
man is ome Christ.” There are numberless passages in 
the Fathers to the same effect ; we will cite two only. 
Irenzus says that St. John “acknowledges one and the 
same Word of God; and Him Only-begotten, and Him 
incarnate for our salvation,” and that St. Matthew knows 
“one and the same Jesus Christ,’ and that St. Paul 
“plainly intimates that there is one God who promised 
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His Son through the prophets, and ove Jesus Christ our 
Lord aes and that St. Mark “announces ome and 
the same Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was announced 
by) thezprophetsy onc. All the aforesaid (heretics),” he 
adds, “though they confess with the tongue that Jesus 
Christ is one, trifle with themselves.”,—Her. iii. 16, 
§§ 2, 3,6. And Nazianzen, “God came forth from the 
Virgin with the assumption (of humanity), being from 
two contraries, flesh and spirit, ome; of which the one 
was made God, and the other made it God” (@v r6 piv 
GOéwoe TO 0 20eH0n). Now let it be observed, this is the 
very mode of speaking which Ignatius adopts: “ There 
is one physician, doth fleshly and spiritual,” etc. “ One 
faith, and ove Jesus Christ.” It surely cannot be doubted 
that Ignatius in this passage, and Scripture before him, 
is dogmatic ; that is, that the phrase in question is not 
accidental and transitory, but has a definite and perma- 
nent force, or is an article of faith. 

5. Again: One especial sign of dogmatic statements 
is, that the words and phrases contained in them are 
contrasted with one another. Where the particular 
terms in which the sense is conveyed are not to be 
insisted on, in such a document apparent inconsistency in 
their use is not considered to matter ; they are smoothed 
over and reconciled. For instance, when it is said, 
upon St. Paul’s conversior, first, that his companions 
“heard a voice, but saw no man,” and afterwards that 
they “saw the light, but heard not the voice,” we think 
little of the verbal contradiction, from an understanding 
that the sense is not confined within the words them- 
selves, but that an appeal is made to the intelligence of 
the reader as their interpreter. When, however, an 
author seems aware of this apparent inconsistency, yet 
does not retract, but even insists on it, we rightly con- 
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ceive that he has a purpose in so doing, that there is 
something in his expressions which is above us, some- 
thing which we cannot master or make subjective, and 
may not attempt to reconcile at our private discretion. 
Such, before the event, were the two prophecies, one of 
which said that Zedekiah should go to Babylon, the 
other that he should not see it ; which were reconciled 
in the event by his losing his eyes before he was taken 
thither. The Athanasian Creed aptly exemplifies what 
is here meant ; almost its whole dogmatic force lying 
not in any peculiarity of phrase, but in antithetical 
structure. In like mamner, Irenzus: 


“ Being /uviszble, He was made vwzszble,; being Jnfinzte, He was 
made finite, being /mpassible, He was made fassible,; being the 
Word, He was made man,” etc.—Jdzd, § 6. 


Again, Vincent of Lerins: 

“Tn one and the same Christ are two substances ; ove divine, the 
other human ; ove from God the Father, the other from the Virgin 
Mother ; ove co-eternal and co-equal with the Father, the ofher ot 
one substance with His Mother; yet one and the same Christ in 
either substance. There is one and the same Christ, God and 
man; the same ot created and created; the same unchangeable 
and impassible, and changed and suffering ; the same egza/l, and 
inferior, to the Father ; the same degotten of the Father before the 
world, and dorm in the world of As Mother, perfect God and 
perfect man.”—Commonit. § 19. 


And Athanasius: 

“ He was born before the worlds from the Father, He was also 
in these last days from the Virgin, before /nvisible, even to the 
holy powers of heaven, vzszbde now by reason of His union with the 
manhood which was seen ; seen, I say, zo¢ in His invisible divinity, 
but by the action of the divinity through man’s body and entire 
humanity (8d\ov dvépérov), which He renewed by making it His 
own.” —Orat. in Arian. iv. fin. 


Every one would feel these to be dogmatic passages, 
16 
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and to belong to what may be called Church divinity, 
yet let it be observed, there is scarcely one word in them 
which bears on it the signs of a theology, such as éuosauoy, 
TEplxwpnote, OF mpoéAevorc,—not one word which we might 
not find in Ignatius. The dogmatical character of each de: 
pends entirely on the contra-position of words in them- 
selves common ; that is to say, there is no reason why we 
should call Athanasius in such a passage dogmatic (as 
we do, and rightly), which will not much more apply to 
such passages as the following in Ignatius: “There is 
one physician, both fleshly and spiritual, with and with- 
out beginning, God become flesh, true 4fe in death, both 
of Mary and of God ; first passible, then tmpassible ;” or 
again, “the Invisible who for us became vzszble; the 
Impassible who for us became fasszble’’—Pol. 3; or 
again, as some read, “ One Jesus Christ, who was of the 
race of David according to the flesh, the Son of Man, 
and Son of God.”—Eph. § 20. 

These are various specimens of passages on which we 
may rely in proof of the theological or dogmatical cha- 
racter of St. Ignatius’ Christianity, and the drift of that 
theology. The only further question which can be asked 
is, whether our argument does not prove too much; 
whether the remarkable cozucidence thus resulting be- 
tween him and the writers of later times is not greater 
than can be real; and therefore whether it is more than 
a mere coincidence ingeniously brought to light, and a 
gratuitous gloss upon his meaning? But this is easily 
answered by appealing to the historical fact already 
alluded to, that heresies beset the Church of the first 
century, which did but re-appear, substantially the same, 
but in more subtle forms, in the fourth and fifth. It is 
not wonderful that the mysteries of the faith irritated the 
reason of unhumbled minds from the beginning; nor to 
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those who have studied the subject will it seem wonderful 
that it should strive to escape from them by the same 
methods. There are, in fact, but a few modes of denying 
the truth, and these were adopted by various sects of the 
Gnostics in the time of Ignatius, as by Apollinaris and 
Nestorius in the time of Athanasius and Vincent. That 
the minute questions debated by later heretics existed 
before their times, is sufficiently proved even if we confine 
ourselves to the treatises of Tertullian against Praxeas, 
and De Carne Christi; but the great work of Irenzus 
contra Hereses is also evidence to the same effect, not 
to speak of the various passages to be found in Origen, 
and the fragments of Hippolytus. However, perhaps the 
general tone of the Epistles themselves will be considered 
a most satisfactory proof, if we believe that in any sense 
they are his, that Ignatius had an eye to heretics in what 
he wrote, and of his judgment upon them. 


“Be not dismayed at those who seem worthy of trust, and yet 
teach strange doctrine. Stand firm, as the anvil under the stroke ; 
for it is like a great combatant, to be smitten and to conquer.”— 
Pol. § 3. 


It is maintained by some persons nowadays, that the 
early heretics were always of immoral lives, and con- 
demned as such, not for their opinions; to such dis- 
putants we recommend the following passage : 


‘‘Be not deceived, brethren; those who corrupt families shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. If, therefore, they who do this 
according to the flesh, have suffered death, how much more, if by 
evil doctrine he corrupt the faith of God,” (we haye already heard 
from Ignatius what that faith is,) “for which Jésus Christ was 
crucified ? Such a one has become polluted, and shall go into the 
fire unquenchable, and so shall he who hearkens to him.’’—Eph. 
S10. 


* (St. Ignatius speaks of those who had known the truth and left it (as 
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Again, the following passages would in this day cet- 
tainly be said to be “ uncharitable to the persons” of the 
heretics designated : 


“TI beseech you, yet not I, but the love of Jesus Christ, to use 
only the Christian nourishment, and to abstain from strange 
herbs, which is heresy (#ris éorly atpeots) . . . . they administer 
their deadly drug, as it were, in a sweet potion, which whoso is 
ignorant takes with pleasure, and in it death.”—7Zvall.§ 6. “I 
warn you against wzld beasts in human form, whom you ought not 
only not to receive, but, if possible ot even to fall in with, only to 
pray for them, if peradventure they may repent, which is difficult ; 
but the power is with Jesus Christ, our true life.” —Smyrn. § 4. 


So speaks a bishop of the first century,—“ wild beasts 
in human form ;” have not such terms been somewhere 
done into English in the nineteenth by the words of 
“venerable men,” men of “ inoffensive,” “uncontroversial” 
dispositions ? 


3. 

We have now to proceed to ground, not more sacred 
indeed than what has formed our subject hitherto, for 
that cannot be, but which, requiring to be examined 
more minutely, and in its details, cannot be entered upon 
without greater risk of unsuitable language. We earnestly 
hope we shall not transgress the bounds of propriety in 
our introduction of solemn topics, or forget that we are 
writing as reviewers, not as divines ; yet the line of argu- 
ment in which we are engaged seems to require that we 
should allude to a doctrine, which yet we are loth to 
approach from its peculiar character. 


St. Peter, about the immoral sects, in the terrible words, ‘It had been 
better for them not to have known,” etc.), not of those who are born and 
educated in error, and never had reason to doubt about what they had 


received. } 
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Let then the following expressions of St. Ignatius be 
observed: 


“Being followers of God, and rekindling in the blood of God, 
(dvafwrupicavres év aluare Geod,) ye have perfectly accomplished the 
work connatural to you (svyyevxdy Epyov).”—H ph. § 1. “ These are 
not the planting of the Father: if they were, they would have 
appeared to be branches of the Cross, and their fruit would have 
been incorruptible ; by which, in His passion, He invites you His 
members. The Head then cannot be born without the members, 
God promising a unzon (&vwow), which ts Himself.”—Trad/. § 11. 
“In which (the Churches) I pray there may be a union (&wow) of 
jiesh and spirit with Jesus Christ, who is our Life evermore, in faith 
and in love which surpasseth all things, but, in the first place, in 
Jesus and the Father.”—Magn. § 1. “ Fare ye well in an unanimity 
of God, possessing a Spirit Indivistble, which is Fesus Christ.”— 
Ibid. § 15. “ For this cause did the Lord accept ointment upon His 
head, that He might dveathe incorruption into His Church. .... 
Why do we waste away (do\dvpe0a) in folly, not considering ¢he gift 
(xdpioua) which the Lord hath sent 27 truth ?”— Eph. § 17. “ (Christ) 
was born and baptized, that by Azs fasszon (TG wd) He might 
purify water.”—Ibid. § 18. “If any one is able to remain in chastity, 
to the honour of the fiesh of the Lord, \et him remain also in hum- 
bleness.”—Po/. § 5. “Ihave no pleasure in corruptible food, nor 
in the pleasures of this life; I would have God’s bread, heavenly 
bread, bread of life, which zs flesh of Fesus Christ, the Son of God, 
who was born afterwards of the seed of David and Abraham: and 
I would have God’s draught, His blood, which is love incorrupt- 
ible, and ever-springing life.”— Rom. § 7. 


Now it is very remarkable how modern readers receive 
such passages. They come to them with low notions, 
they never suspect that they allude to anything which 
they cannot reach, and being unable to discern any high 
objects to which such language is appropriate, they pro- 
nounce it hyperbolical, or, as sometimes, a corrupt read- 
ing. They seem to put it as a dilemma, “ either we are 
blind or St. Ignatius speaks beyond his sense.” For 
instance, a late writer says of some of his statements : 
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“No consideration, either of reason or Scripture, seems 
‘o have power for a moment to check the mad career of 
his turgid and bloated, but often eloquent, declamation ; 
or to deter him from working up his exhortations to the 
highest pitch of hyperbole.” * Such a mode of speaking 
is of course extreme, and argues a want of mere common 
refinement, to say nothing of modesty and reverence ; 
but even persons who have these qualifications, if 
possessed of modern ideas, will be disposed to conclude 
that St. Ignatius was turgid and Asiatic in his diction. 
Now we cannot deny that he was an Asiatic, and spoke 
like an Asiatic ; so were, and so spoke, Isaiah, St. Paul, 
and St. John. St John, St. Paul, and Isaiah, have also 
been supposed to use words without definite meaning, 
merely because their meaning was beyond the reach of 
their unscrupulous critics; perhaps the case is the same 
with Ignatius, Perchance the holy martyr had a range 
of conceptions which are as remote from the philosophy 
of this age, as from the mental vision of savages. Per- 
chance his words stood for ideas perfectly well known 
to him, and recognized by his brethren. If so, it is 
unjust to him, and unkind to ourselves, for us, modern 
divines, to reconcile his words to our own ignorance, by 
imputing to him bombast. This consideration, by the 
way, may be profitably suggested to all who are in the 
habit of censuring Church writers of whatever age, as 
circuitous, wordy, confused, cloudy, and fanciful. They 
may, doubtless, be all this; perhaps in this particular 
passage or work they are. Still, the question will arise 
in the breast of modest inquirers, whether, if one or 
other party must be in fault, the reader may not pos- 
sibly be shallow rather than the writer unreal. Now, 
in the case of St. Ignatius, one remarkable thing is, that, 
* Osburn, Errors, p. IQI. 
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while to a modern Protestant he is so unmeaning, a 
disciple of Irenzeus, Athanasius, or Cyril of Alexandria, 
will be in no perplexity at all as to what his words mean, 
but will see at once a sense, and a deep and sufficient 
one, in them. If so, thus much would seem to follow: 
that, whichever party is the more scriptural, anyhow St. 
Ignatius, the disciple and friend of the sacred writers, is 
on the side of the Catholics, not of the moderns. 

Let us be persuaded to take his words literally, and 
not think the literal interpretation too strange to be the 
true one, and we shall come very nearly to a great and 
sacred doctrine, which, while it exculpates our author 
from all appearance of turgidity or declamation, has 
ever been held in the Church Catholic. It would seem 
then to be certain, that Ignatius considers our life and 
salvation to lie, not in the Atonement by itself, but in the 
Incarnation ; but neither in the Incarnation nor Atone- 
ment as past events, but, as present facts, in an existing 
mode, in which our Saviour comes to us; or, to speak 
more plainly, in our Saviour Himself, who is God in our 
flesh, and not only so, but in flesh which has been offered 
up on the Cross in sacrifice, which has died and has risen. 
The being made man, the being crucified in atonement, 
the being raised again, are the three past events to which 
the Eternal Son has vouchsafed to become to us what He 
is, a Saviour; and those who omit the Resurrection in 
their view of the divine economy, are as really defective 
in faith as if they omitted the Crucifixion. On the Cross 
He paid the debt of the world, but as He could not have 
been crucified without first taking flesh, so again He 
could not, as it would seem, apply His atonement with- 
out first rising again. Accordingly, St. Ignatius speaks 
of our being saved and living not simply in the Atone- 
ment, but, as the passages already quoted signify, in the 
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flesh and blood of the risen Lord, first sacrificed for us, 
then communicated to us. More definite passages than 
these might be quoted from his Epistles, but let us at first 
be contented with these. To take the first of them: “ re- 
kindling in the blood of God.” If this merely means that 
we are raised to a new life by the Atonement, or merely 
by the moral effect of the knowledge of the doctrine, it 
is certainly strained and inflated language ; but if it be 
taken literally, the idea will rise, and the language will 
sink. If it means what the Church Catholic teaches, 
that the dody and blood of the Word Incarnate is in some 
real, though unknown way, communicated to our souls 
and bodies, and thus becomes the principle of a new life, 
then no words can reach what is intended. So again, 
when he speaks of a “union with the flesh and spirit 
of Fesus Christ,” and of our “possessing an /udivisible 
Spirit, which is Jesus Christ,’ he surely speaks of a 
union with Christ’s flesh, which is spzrz¢. Again, when he 
says, “I would have God’s bread, heavenly bread, bread 
of life, which zs flesh of Fesus Christ, 1 would have God’s 
draught, //zs blood,” if he merely means, I long for the 
benefits of Christ’s death, one could not defend him from 
the charge of an extravagant use of words. And again, 
when he says that Christ has “breathed incorruption 
into His Church,” and that the pouring out of the oint- 
ment was a sort of preparation or figure for this, unless 
he is to be taken literally, that there is a real gift or 
communication, he makes a fact the symbol of a metaphor, 
which is the very objection commonly and soundly 
brought against the Socinian comments on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. When again he speaks of remaining in 
chastity “to the honour of our Lord’s flesh,” if he means, 
what the words literally imply, that chastity is a rever- 
ence paid to the holy and divinely virginal nature which 
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Christ imparts to us from Himself, the sentiment is plain 
and very awful; otherwise it surely would seem to be a 
rude and indecorous phrase.* 

If it be objected to a literal interpretation of ‘the 
phrases in question, that Ignatius, far from so intending, 
sometimes explains them of moral virtues or graces, as 
when he speaks of “fazth, which is the flesh of the 
Lord, and Jove, which is His blood ;” of “ fleeing to the 
Gospel, as to the flesh of Jesus Christ,” and of His blood, 
which is Jove incorruptible,” we would answer, that such 
passages only imply that the supernatural gift zxcludes 
the moral virtue, or that the virtue or grace consists in 
the supernatural gift. If, for instance, one says that 
“a house is a shelter against the weather,” or of “our 
shelter being a house,” no one would have any right 
thence to argue that “house” had no literal sense, and 
was only a metaphor standing for protection or shelter ; 
the proposition meaning no more than this, that the 
house is to us shelter, or that shelter lies in having a 
house. 

So far then on the sense of Ignatius as drawn from 
the literal import of the words themselves; but now let 
us see what light is thrown on this interpretation by one 
or two passages from later writers. The phrases, let it 
be observed, in Ignatius, to be illustrated, are such as 
these: “ breathing incorruption into His Church ;” “by 


* els ryuhv Tov Kuplov THs capxds. Commentators confess themselves per- 
plexed. Voss asks, ‘‘ Quid sibi vult, rogo, 2” castitate in honorem carnis 
dominice? otiosis hec interpretanda relinquo.” He proceeds to say, that 
he is certain that the word capxos has got transposed, and that we ought to 
read év ayvelg Tis capkds pévew els Tiny Tod Kupiov. Mr. Jacobson assents. 
Mr. Chevallier translates, ‘‘to the honour of Him who is the Lord of ai/ 
flesh :” omit the ‘‘all,” which is not in the Greek, and the sense which we 
have expressed above is substantially conveyed whether by “‘the flesh ot 
the Lord,” or by ‘‘the Lord of the flesh,” 
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His passion purifying water ;” “union of flesh and spirit 
with Christ,” and the like ; which we conceive to allude 
to a mysterious communication of our Lord’s humanity 
to Christians, as a principle which renews and purifies 
the stock of fallen Adam. Let us even suppose that 
these phrases are in themselves obscure; yet when an 
author is hard to be understood, it is fair to adduce 
other authors to illustrate his meaning: is not this what 
we always do in critical or antiquarian researches? Let 
us see then whether Athanasius, Gregory, and Cyril, are 
not thus adducible for Ignatius. For instance, the first- 
mentioned of the three says: 


“When [Adam] disobeyed the commandments of God, he fell 
under sinful imaginations ; not that God created these imagina- 
_ tions which led him captive, but that the devil sowed them by 
deceit upon man’s reason, when in transgression and in alienation 
from God: so that the devil set up the law of sin in man’s nature, 
and death, which reigns through the work of sin. For this cause, 
then, came the Son of God, to undo the works of the devil. But 
you say: He undid them by adstatning from sin Himself. But this 
is not an undoing of sin, for it was not in zm that the devil origi- 
nally wrought sin, as if His coming into the world, and not sinning, 
should undo sin. But the devil wrought sin by sowznug zt in the 
reason and intellect of man. Wherefore it became impossible for 
nature, being possessed of reason, and having sinned of free-will, 
and being under sentence of death, to reclaim itself into freedom ; 
as the Apostle says, ‘ This was what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh.’ Wherefore the Son of God came, 
by means of Himself, to se¢ it up (the flesh) zz His own (divine) 
nature, from a new beginning and a marvellous generation.”— 
A poll. ii. § 6. 

Or we may take the following passages from Gregory 
Nazianzen: 

‘‘ Let us see what the reason is, which [the Apollinarians] assign 


for Christ’s becoming man, or (as they prefer to say) flesh. If it 
be, that God might be contained in place, being otherwise infinite, 
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and might hold converse with men by the flesh, as by a veil, clever 
is their mask, and the plot which they enact... . But if He came 
to undo the condemnation of sin, cleansing each nature by ttself 
then, as He needed flesh, because flesh had been condemned, and 
soul, because soul had been condemned, so also He zeeded the 
rational principle,” (which Apollinaris denied,) “for the sake of the 
rational principle, which in Adam had not only fallen, but, as 


9? 


physicians speak, was the seat of the disease (mpwroma@jcavra).”’— 
Orat. 51, pp. 742, 743- 


The argument urged in these passages against Apol- 
linaris is this: unless the divine nature of the Word 
was joined to a rational soul, as well as to a human 
body, our rational soul was not cleansed and renovated 
as well as our body. Now let attention be paid to this 
argument; for it is just one of those which are called 
fanciful and mystical, merely because readers will not 
take it literally, and mistake the reverence with which a 
writer words it for indistinctness or confusion of thought. 
A modern reasoner is tempted to ask, “ How does 
Christ’s divine nature, being joined to that particular 
soul which He vouchsafed to create and make His own, 
cleanse a// human souls? is not this a mere poetical or 
cloudy way of talking? When itissaid that He suffered 
in soul and body zzstead of man, that His divine nature 
gave efficacy to that suffering, and that the Christian’s 
soul and body are pardoned and gifted in consequence, 
such a statement I can understand, provided that this 
cleansing means no more than putting away guilt. And 
“TI suppose” (a reasoner may proceed), “I suppose that 
this is all the Fathers really do mean; only they were 
not clear-headed, and loved the appearance of mystery 
and contrivance. They were pious men, but were not 
above their age; and they encumbered Christian truth 
with a play of words, because words were their food. 
They delighted in inventing unreal antitheses, and in 
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pursuing metaphors unfairly, and in discovering causes 
in mere connexions or coincidences, and in spinning 
out theories and systems, and in interpreting the words 
of Prophets and Apostles into pretended allusions to the 
trivial accidents or remote events of which they them- 
selves were witnesses. Thus because the Eternal Word 
assumed soul and body, and offered them up in sacrifice, 
a theory is built up as if that assumption literally hal- 
lowed all souls and bodies, not one only. But how can 
what is done to one, be done to another, except by a 
figure of speech? and what profit is there in propound- 
ing and using against heretics a system of words which 
have no corresponding realities?” Such is the judgment 
commonly formed of the Fathers, in consequence of the 
deep prejudice of this age, which thinks it absolutely 
impossible that they can literally mean what they say, 
which is, that, as Adam not only introduced but dzffuses 
death, so Christ diffuses life. 

However, one should think that there might be found 
passages strong enough even to overcome the prejudice, 
and break through the slumbers, of this generation. 
Let us see whether St. Cyril of Alexandria is not equal 
to it. He speaks as follows: 


“Christ gave His own body for the life of all, and next He 
implants (evovxi¢er) into us life by means of it; how, I will say as | 
can. Since then the life-giving Word of God has inhabited the 
flesh, He has re-fashioned it unto His own perfection, which is 
life ; and altogether, being joined to it by an ineffable mode of 
union (€vwois), He has set it forth as life-giving, just as He is 
Himself by nature. Wherefore the body of Christ is life-giving to 
all who partake ; for it expels death, when it is present in those 
who are dying, and it rids them of corruption, as travailing in 
itself with that Word which perfectly annuls corruption.” —zz ¥oan. 
iv. p. 354. “In no other way could the nations be rid of the blind- 
ness which lay upon them, and behold the divine and holy light, 
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that is, receive the knowledge of the Holy and Consubstantial 
Trinity, than by partaking His holy flesh, and washing away 
ingrained sin, and putting off the rule of the devil; viz., through 
Holy Baptism. And when the Saviour marked upon the blind 
man” (viz. in John ix.) “the type of the mystery in anticipation, He 
at the same time imparted to him the virtue of the participation by 
the anointing of the spittle. As a figure of Holy Baptism, He bids 
him to run and wash in Siloam. As then we believe the body of 
Christ to be life-giving, since it is the temple and dwelling-place of 
the living God the Word, possessing all His operations, so we say 
also that itis the supply of illumination. For it is the body of light 
naturally and really such ; and as when He raised the dead man, 
the only-begotten son of the widow, He did not hold it enough to 
command alone, and say, ‘Young man, I say unto thee arise,’ 
though accustomed to conduct all things which He wishes by a 
word, but put His hand too upon the bier, showing that His body 
also has the life-giving energy, so here also” (in John ix.) “ He 
anoints with the spittle, teaching us that His body, even by the 
merest contact, supplies (mpogevév eort) illumination.”—zz Foan. vi. 
p. 602. 


In the above remarks no allusion has been made to 
any external means or ordained instrument by which: 
the Fathers considered this most sacred and mysterious 
sift to be imparted, though there was one passage of 
Ignatius which contained a sufficiently clear allusion to 
that Rite which the Church has ever accounted the 
repository of the gift—not to mention other texts which 
refer to baptism. That passage was where he says, “I 
would have God’s dread, which is flesh of Jesus Christ ; 
I would have God’s draught, which is His blood.” The 
following passages are of a still more definite character: 


“That ye obey the bishop and the presbytery with an entire 
mind ; breaking one bread, which is the medicine of tmmortality, 
our antidote against death.”—Z AA. § 20. “ What availeth it me, if 
any one praiseth me, but blasphemeth my Lord, denying that He 
bore the flesh, . . . Even heavenly things and the glory of Angels, 
and the powers visible and invisible, are condemned if they believe 
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not in the blood of Christ... . These abstain from the Eucharist 
and from prayer, because they confess not that the Eucharist is 
flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, which 
the Father in His mercy raised again. They then, denying the gift 
of God, perish in their disputings. Well had it been for them 
to make much of it, that they might rise again. Smyran. §§ 5—7. 
“Endeavour to use one Eucharist; for there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup, that His blood may make us one, eis 
Evwow Tod aluaros avrod,”—Phil. § 4. “The Gospel hath a special 
gift ; the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, His passion and resur- 
rection. For the beloved prophets brought tidings of Him; but 
the Gospel is the accomplishment of incorruption.”—Jézd. § 9. 


In some of these passages a connexion is mentioned 
as existing between the Eucharist and the gift of the 
Resurrection or immortality. May not the following 
passage from Irenzus, the discip'e of Polycarp, who was 
Ignatius’ friend, and (as we now speak) editor of his 
Epistles, be considered to throw light on his meaning ? 


“ Altogether in error are they who despise the entire dispensation 
of God in the incarnation of Christ, and deny the salvation of the 
flesh, and reject its regeneration, saying that it does not admit of 
being zzcorruptible. But if the flesh be not saved, then did not the 
Lord redeem us with His own blood; then is not the cup of the 
Eucharist the communication of His blood; then is not the bread 
which we break the communication of His body. For blood is not, 
except from veins and flesh, and the other parts of man’s substance, 
which the Word of God was truly made. . . . As the blessed Paul 
says in his Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘We are members of His 
body, from His flesh and His bones,’ not saying this of any spiritual 
and invisible man,” (that is, as the heretics, who explained away the 
passage,) “but of the constitution of man as he really is, which is 
made of flesh, and nerves, and bones, which is nourished by His 
cup, which is His blood, and increased by the bread, which is His 
hody.”—Hey. v. 2, §§ 2, 3. 


4. 
We have now said perhaps enough. To draw out fully 
the case for Catholic doctrine, which this Apostolica] 
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Father supplies, would lead us beyond both the literal 
and moral bounds of a Review. It would be a great 
service if some divine would put out the text of these 
Epistles, with a running comment from the Fathers who 
come after them. It is hardly too much to say that 
almost the whole system of Catholic doctrine may be 
discovered, at least in outline, not to say in parts filled 
up, in the course of them. There are indeed one or two 
omissions, as if on purpose to prove to us their genuine- 
ness; for in a later age these certainly would have been 
supplied ; the chief of which is the scanty notice they 
contain of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, and of 
baptismal regeneration, which in Ignatius’ time were 
not subjects of controversy. But after all deductions 
from the completeness of his theological system, let us 
see what we possess in the course of these seven short 
compositions. We have, first, the principle of dogmatic 
faith; next, the doctrine of the Incarnation, almost as 
theologically laid down as it is in the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; then, that of the dissemination of a new and 
divine nature in the fallen stock of Adam, and that by 
means of the Eucharist. So far has been shown above; 
further we read in them of the divine origin and obligation 
of the Episcopal regimen; as when he says, “He for whom 
I am bound is my witness that I have not learned this 
doctrine from flesh of man; the Spirit proclaimed these 
words, ‘ Apart from the bishop do nothing.’”—PAzd. § 7. 
The divine authority of the bishop, as the representative 
of our unseen Maker and Redeemer, in such words as 
—“In any delusion of his visible bishop, a man trifles 
rather with the Bishop invisible; and so, the question 
is not with flesh, but with God who seeth the secrets.” 
—Magn. § 3. The doctrine of the three orders: as, for 
instance, “Do all things in a unanimity of God, the 
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bishop holding precedency over you in the place of God, 
. and the presbyters in the place of the council of Apostles, 
and the deacons, my dearest, entrusted with the ministry . 
of Jesus Christ.”—J/dzd. § 6. The doctrine of unity, as 
when he says, “ All that are of God, and Jesus Christ, 
these are with the bishop; and all that shall repent 
and turn to the unity of the Church, these also shall 
be of God.”—P&i/. § 3. The doctrine of the Church’s 
Catholicity : “ The bishops who are stationed at the ends 
of the earth, are after the mind of Jesus Christ." Zh. 
§ 3. The diocesan system: “Maintain the honour of 
thy post,” he says to Polycarp, “with all earnestness 
fleshly and spiritual.”—Pol.§ 1. The sin of going by 
individual judgment in matters of faith: “Be not de- 
ceived, brethren ; whosoever followeth one that creates 
schism, he inherits not the kingdom of God; whosoever 
waiks by some foreign opinion, he consents not to the 
passion of Christ.”"—P/z/. § 3. What may be called the 
sacramental character of. unity: “There is one Jesus 
Christ, who surpasses all things : together therefore haste 
ye all, as to a temple of God, as to one altar, as to one 
Jesus Christ, who proceeded from one Father, and is in 
one and to one returned.” Magn. § 7. The consecrating 
power and authority of bishops over all Church appoint- 
ments: “Let no one do anything pertaining to the 
Church apart from the bishop; let that be esteemed 
a sure Eucharist, which is administered either by the 
bishop or by those to whom he has committed it. Where 
the bishop is seen, there let the body of believers be ; even 
as where Christ Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church. 
Apart from the bishop, it is lawful neither to baptize, nor 
to make an agape; but whatever he judges right, that 
also is well pleasing unto God, that all which is done 
be safe and sure.’—Smyrn. § 8. Again: “It is fitting 
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for parties, who purpose matrimony, to accomplish their 
union with the sanction of the bishop.”’—/Po/.§ 5. And 
the importance of united prayer.—7Zvall.§ 12. “ When 
ye meet often together in the same place, the powers of 
Satan are destroyed, and his deadliness is dissolved by 
the unanimity of your faith."—ZpA. § 13. | 
To these might be added his implied praise of vir- 
ginity, and his implied countenance of formal resolves 
for that purpose, when he says, “If he boasts, he is 
perishing.”—Pol.§ 5 ; see also Smyrn.§ 13. Apparently, 
too, his recognition of what has since been called the 
disciplina arcant.—Trall. § 5; of what has also been 
called the Limbus Patrum—Magn. § 9; of the Lord’s 
Day—20.,; of the acceptableness of good works—Pod. § 6; 
of grace as inherent, not merely external—F pi. title; of 
ecclesisastical councils—Pol. § 7; of departed saints 
remembering or at least benefiting us—7Zvall. § i3;* 
and of communion with them in life and death— 
Eph. § 12: and not least important, as throwing a light 
on all that has been said by the contrast, his hatred 
and condemnation of Judaism—Magn. § 10; Phil. § 6. 
However, it requires no great sagacity to anticipate that 
some readers, before they get to the end of this list, 
may accuse, not us, for we are but stating apparent facts 
but our venerable author, of “ popery ;”—such suspicion 
we shall leave to die away, as it assuredly will, when 
theological science is better understood. “ Popery,” it 
cannot be too often repeated, is the corruption of these 
and other true or probable doctrines ; and so unnecessary 
and headstrong has been our opposition during the last 
hundred and fifty years to the corruption, that we have 
mistaken, and given “ Popery” the advantage of our 
mistaking, what are Catholic doctrines or opinions for it. 
* Vide Pearson’s note zn /oco. 
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Dismissing this misapprehension, against which we are 
not bound to do more here than to protest, we invite 
attention to the remarkable phenomenon which these 
celebrated Epistles present. Are they genuine? Are 
they but genuine on the whole? Are they genuine all 
but certain incidental corruptions which cannot now be 
detected? Let it be granted only as far as this, that the 
substance of them is what Ignatius wrote,—and those who 
deny this may wrestle, as they best can, with the greater 
difficulties in which they will find -themselves,—and is 
any further witness wanting to prove that the Catholic 
system, not in an inchoate state, not in doubtful dawn- 
ings, not in mere tendencies, or in implicit teaching, or 
in temper, or in surmises, but in a definite, complete, 
and dogmatic form, was the religion of St. Ignatius ; 
and if so, where in the world did he come by it? How 
came he to lose, to blot out from his mind, the true 
Gospel, if this was not it? How came he to possess 
this, except it be apostolic? One does not know which, 
of the two, to be most struck with,—his precise un- 
hesitating tone, or the compass of doctrine he goes 
through ; the latter, however, has this peculiar force, 
which the former has not, that it quite cuts off the sus- 
picion, if any lingers on the mind, that the conciseness 
with which his sentiments are conveyed has given oppor- 
tunity for their being practised on by theologians, and 
tortured into Church meanings which they really have not. 
Granting that, by a mere coincidence, some one form of 
words in his Epistles might have been misinterpreted 
into an apparent countenance of some later doctrine, 
or that some one word like Svoiaorhpiov or evyapiorta 
might be laden with a sense which came in later, it is 
quite impossible, surely, that so great a number of 
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coincidences should have occurred, that so many distinct 
doctrines, afterwards existing in the Church, should 
accidentally find a place, find form of words capable of 
denoting them, and used afterwards to denote them, in 
so short a document. Either the Epistles of St. Ignatius 
have been the document from which the Church system 
has been historically developed, which no one maintains, 
or the Church system is the basis on which St. Ignatius 
wrote his Epistles. No other alternative presents itself 
except that of denying their genuineness. It is a curious 
speculation, whether, in the progress of controversy, 
divines who are determined at all risks not to admit 
the Church system, will not fall back upon it. Stranger 
things have happened. 

A representation of another kind has lately been 
attempted, which even if it were true as a statement, 
would be impotent as an argument. Efforts have been 
made to disparage the personal qualifications of the 
writer. We cannot congratulate the parties engaged 
on the happiness of their attempt. They have indeed 
undertaken an odious work without any possible re- 
muneration. What can it profit them, though they were 
ever so able to show, what is the utmost that is at- 
tempted, that St. Ignatius had an inflated style, or that 
he was excited in the immediate prospect of martyrdom? 
Does bad taste in writing make a person incapable of 
receiving and holding Gospel truth? Or could the 
expectation of torments and death make him forget 
what he had heard from the Apostles, suggest to him a 
new Gospel, open upon him an original range of ideas, 
stamp them on his memory, make him think that his 
brethren held them, and make them also cherish and 
preserve this new doctrine as if that which the Apostles 
had taught both him and them, and persuade Polycarp 
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also to edit the record of it? nay, moreover (supposing all 
these marvels), make him prophetic, so that he should 
anticipate, in almost all its parts, a system which, on the 
hypothesis of these objectors, came into the Church in 
the lapse of after centuries, from Jewish, Pagan, and 
philosophical sources? That from these sources the 
doctrines and practices of Catholics were afterwards in a 
measure corrupted, no one denies ; and the correspond- 
ence in many cases between the heathen rite or philo- 
sophical dogma and the Christian, favoured the cor- 
ruption. Thus Platonism might corrupt the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the fourth century into Arianism, and 
Paganism the love-feasts in the fifth; but it is quite 
another thing to say, with Faustus the Manichean, that 
therefore Paganism brought in the Agape, or, with 
Dr. Priestley, that philosophy brought in the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; and what is not true in the case of this 
usage and this doctrine, need not be true either, and at 
least must not be assumed as true, of other doctrines 
and rites, which nevertheless may have been corrupted. 
Now the great value of St. Ignatius’ Epistles in the con- 
troversy is, that their date is prior to the earliest date 
which can be alleged with any plausibility for the rise 
of these supposed corruptions. Justin Martyr certainly 
had been instructed in the Greek philosophy ; but what 
had Ignatius to do with Aristotle or Plato? Does any 
one pretend that there is any connexion, however re- 
mote, between him and the schools of Athens? Does 
his history, parentage, language, or style, betray it? 
Granting, for argument’s sake, that the springs of truth 
were poisoned at Alexandria by Clement and Origen, 
nay, poisoned everywhere, at once, in one and the same 
way, and without historical traces of the catastrophe, 
yet who shall venture to assert, in the fullest licence or 
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rather tyranny of conjecture, that St. Ignatius, the con- 
temporary and disciple of Apostles, and an Asiatic, was 
perverted, by causes unknown, to teach as apostolic a 
false doctrine, and, when travelling to martyrdom, to 
confess it repeatedly and consistently to churches which 
had not lost St. John’s guidance above half a dozen years? 
Surely it is impossible. Give us, then, but St. Ignatius, 
and we want nothing more to prove the substantial truth 
of the Catholic system ; the proof of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Bible is not stronger; he who rejects 
the one, ought in consistency to reject the other. 

And if the Catholic system, as a system, is brought 
so near to the Apostles; if it is proved to have existed 
as a paramount thought and a practical principle in the 
minds of their immediate disciples and associates, it 
becomes a very grave question, on this ground alone, 
waving altogether the consideration of uninterrupted 
Catholic consent, and the significant structure and 
indirect teaching of Scripture, whether the New Testa- 
ment is not to be interpreted in accordance with that 
system. If indeed Scripture actually refuses to be so 
interpreted, then indeed we may be called on to sus- 
pend our judgment; but if only its text is ~ot zucon- 
sistent with the Church system, there is surely greater 
reason for interpreting it in accordance with it than not; 
for it is surely more unaccountable that a new Gospel | 
should have possessed the Church, and that, in the per 
sons of its highest authorities, and almost in the lifetime 
and presence of Apostles, than that their extant writings 
should not have upon their surface the whole of Scripture 
truth. And thus we take our leave of St. Ignatius, 
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NOTE ON Essay V. 


IN the foregoing Essay it was assumed that the contro- 
versy of the seventeenth century, on the subject of St. 
Ignatius’ Epistles, in which Pearson bore so distinguished 
a part, had issued in a plain proof of the substantial 
genuineness of the text of the Medicean and Colbertine 
MSS. And it was inferred from this as a premiss, that 
apostolic Christianity was of a distinctly dogmatic charac- 
ter, it being impossible for those who resisted this infer- 
ence to succeed in explaining away the text of Ignatius, as 
those MSS. contain it, and only open to them to take 
refuge in a denial of the premiss, that is, of the genuine- 
ness of that text. Then it was added as to such denial, 
“Tt is a curious speculation whether, in the progress of 
controversy, divines, who are determined at all risks not 
to admit the Church system, will not fall back upon it ; 
—stranger things have happened.” 

So I wrote in 1838, and what I then anticipated has 
actually taken place since, though not in the way that I 
anticipated it. I did not fancy that the controversy 
would have been. revived on grounds both new, and 
certainly at first sight plausible, as has been the case. 
Those new grounds do not change my own judgment on 
the matter in dispute ; but they have a real claim to be 
taken into consideration. 

[This was done in a paper, which in former editions 
was placed here, but has now been transposed to 
“ Theological Tracts.”] 
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VII. 


PROSPECTS OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


HE existing state of parties in the Church is re- 

markable enough to justify some notice of it at the 
present moment, when a controversy is in progress, 
which has so powerfully arrested the attention, and 
excited the feelings, of its members. It is indeed 
melancholy to be called to such a task; for it is 
melancholy that there should be parties at all in a body 
which its Divine Founder intended to be one. However, 
that there are such is undeniable as a matter of fact; and 
with this fact we are principally concerned at present. 
What the cause of it is, and with whom the blame lies, 
of having brought things to such a pass, is another 
question, which shall not here be discussed. 


% 


I, 


The controversy in question began, it need scarcely be 
said, in the publication of certain Tracts, several years 
since, by certain members of the University of Oxford, 
which thereupon were accused in various quarters of 
tending to Popery. And it as little requires to be 
proved that there is at the present moment a reaction 
in the Church, 2nd a growing reaction towards the views 
which it has been their endeavour, and, as it seemed 
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on their commencement, almost hopeless endeavour, to 
advocate. The fairness of their prospects at the present 
moment is proved by the attack which has been made 
upon them by the public journals, and is confessed both by 
the more candid and the more violent of their opponents. 
For instance, the amiable Mr. Bickersteth speaks of it as 
having manifested itself “with the most rapid growth of 
the hotbed of these evil days.” The scoffing author of 
the Via Media says—“ At this moment the Via is crowded 
with young enthusiasts who never presume to argue, 
except against the propriety of arguing at all;” and the 
candid Mr. Baden Powell, who sees more of the diffi- 
culties of the controversy than the rest of their antagonists 
put together, admits that, “however mistaken some of 
the notions, or exaggerated reports, which prevail on the 
subject, it is not the less certain that there does exist 
considerable ground for some such statement ; and cer- 
tainly an ample reason for making a close inquiry into 
the facts of the case. It is clear,” he proceeds, “ from 
published authorities, that opinions and views of theology 
(of at least a very marked and peculiar kind, applying 
more especially to the subject of Church authority and 
others dependent on it,) have been ertensively adoptea 
and strenuously upheld, and are daily gaining grouna 
among a considerable and influential portion of the 
members, as well as ministers, of the Established Church.” 
And the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
in a work the first part of which has appeared since these 
sheets were sent to press, speaks still more strongly : 
“The spread of these doctrines,” he says, “is in fact 
now having the effect of rendering all other distinctions 
obsolete, and of severing the religious community into 
two portions, fundamentally and vehemently opposed one 
to the other. Soon there will be no middle ground left; 
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and every man, and especially every clergyman, will be 
compelled to make his choice between the two.” 

In order to show how widely the testimony to the fact 
extends, we will but add, out of many, two testimonies 
taken from the very extremes of educated society. The 
first is the grave witness of a bishop,* speaking (as the 
title-page of his publication implies) er cathedré to his 
clergy, publishing at their request, and furnished with 
ample means of knowledge, at least of the external fact, 
if not of the works, which he condemns. He speaks of 
a “subject” which “is daily assuming a more serious 
and alarming aspect, and threatens a revival of the worst 
evils of the Romish system. Under the specious pre- 
tence of deference to antiquity, and respect for primitive 
models, the foundations of our Protestant Church are 
undermined by men who dwell within her walls, and 
those who sit in the Reformers’ seat are traducing the 
Reformation.” The other authority we allude to, is the 
amusing writer of Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons, who, ina new publication, called “Travels 
in Town,” thus speaks of the spread of the doctrines of 
the Church: 


“They have, indeed, already made fearful progress in different 
parts of the country, and, as before stated, are now making rapid 
progress where they were before unknown. One of the largest 
churches in Brighton is crowded every Sunday to hear those 
doctrines preached by the Rev. Mr. Anderson; so is the church 
of Dr. Hook, in Leeds. In fact, there are few towns of note to 
which they have not extended; nay, they have even reached 
obscure and insignificant places in the remotest parts of the 
kingdom. They are preached in small towns in Scotland. They 
obtain in Elginshire, which is 600 miles north of London ; and I 
found them myself in the heart of the Highlands of Scotland, 
when travelling there three months ago..... Nor are they con- 


* Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Chester, 
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fined to mere churches and chapels of ease. As before remarked, 
they are advocated in the newspaper and periodical press. The 
Morning Post sustains the character of their apologist in London ; 
and the Liverpool Mail, the Coventry Herald, and other journals 
identify themselves with them in the country. The Oxford Tract 
doctrines have evex insinuated themselves into the House of Com- 
mons. There is, at least, one county member in the centre of Eng- 
land, who cherishes them with more than a parental affection, and 
who is most zealous in his efforts to inoculate others with them.” 


This being then the state of the case, no wonder a 
well-known Scotch Magazine, alluding to certain “ un- 
fortunate and deeply regretted publications” in behalf 
of these doctrines, feelingly observes, “ The time is gone 
by when those works can be passed over without notice, 
and the hope that their influence would fail 1s now dead.” 

Mr. Hunter Gordon, assuming the fact, proceeds to 
assign it to a reaction of religious sentiment; in which 
we agree with him, though differing from him in the par- 
ticular light in which he views it. 

“Protestantism,” he says, ‘‘ whose just boast it is to have set 
reason free from the fetters of ecclesiastical authority, zs zot a fixed 
or stationary principle. On the contrary, it is ina state of rapid and 
irresistible progesston s nor did it stop short or rest content with 
that measure of liberty of conscience which the Reformation esta- 
blished. Each age still carried the right of private judgment further 
than the preceding ; and it is only within the memory of the present 
age that the minds of men, both here and on the Continent, save 
begun to pause in their career of discursive reasoning and specula- 
tion, and fo revert towards faith and authority. Symptoms have 
even appeared of a disposition to revert to the other extreme.” 


All this is certainly very remarkable at first sight, 
considering the long time that these views have been 
withdrawn from our public teaching, and how gradually 
and certainly they seemed to be tending toward utter 
extinction. These very circumstances, however, have 
been, under God’s good providence, the chief causes of 
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their revival. The truth is, that while our Church is 
bound as she is to her present Prayer Book, Services, and 
Homilies, there must ever be a point beyond which she 
cannot fall away from her professed principles without 
exciting the scruples and alarms of tender consciences 
However silently and determinately the change may go 
on, this salutary check will be felt at last, and prevent 
matters from progressing further, at any rate within the 
Church. And when this takes place, and men at length 
begin to reflect on their existing state of belief, and turn 
back to survey that view of religion from which they 
have drifted, then the very novelty of it, and (as many an 
opponent of it will even confess) the touching beauty, 
loftiness of idea, and earnestness of character which it 
evidences or requires, take pussession of their minds, and 
they proceed to advocate from affection what they took 
up as a duty. 

This, it may be presumed, is a fairly correct account 
of the immediate circumstances under which the reaction 
to the true principles of the Church is at this time taking 
place. But other causes, collateral and disposing, may 
be enumerated in addition. One has been the plain 
tokens, which have appeared of late on the part of our 
civil governors, of an intention to withdraw the pro- 
tection which Protestant England has as yet ever ex- 
tended to the Church. In the defection which threatens 
her from this quarter, her members naturally look about 
for other means of sustaining her present hold upon the 
popular mind ; and, being deprived of “ the arm of flesh,” 
are thankful to find that they have in their armoury 
spiritual weapons, long disused indeed, but, through 
God’s mercy, not forfeited, and of untold efficacy. 

Again, the violence of the acting parties among the 
sectarians has both opened men’s minds to the serious 
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moral evils latent in sectarianism, and also removed or 
diminished the reluctance, which would otherwise have 
been felt, to recur to principles indirectly condemnatory 
of petsons, with whom they had hitherto been living in 
habits of intimacy or intercourse. 

But besides these, and similar causes of the moment, 
there has been for some years, from whatever cause, 
a growing tendency towards the character of mind and 
feeling of which Catholic doctrines are the just ex- 
pression. This manifested itself long before men entered 
into the truth intellectually, or knew what they ought 
to believe, and what they ought not; and what the 
practical duties were, to which a matured knowledge 
would lead them. During the first quarter of this 
century a great poet was raised up in the North, who, 
whatever were his defects, has contributed by his works, 
in prose and verse, to prepare men for some closer and 
more practical approximation to Catholic truth. The 
general need of something deeper and more attractive 
than what had offered itself elsewhere, may be considered 
to have led to his popularity; and by means of his 
popularity he re-acted on his readers, stimulating their 
mental thirst, feeding their hopes, setting before them 
visions, which, when once seen, are not easily forgotten, 
and silently indoctrinating them with nobler ideas, which 
might afterwards be appealed to as first principles. 
Doubtless there are things in the poems and romances 
in question, of which a correct judgment is forced to 
disapprove ; and which must be ever a matter of regret ; 
but contrasted with the popular writers of the last cen- 
tury, with its novelists, and some of its most admired 
poets, as Pope, they stand almost as oracles of Truth 
confronting the ministers of error and sin. 

And while history in prose and verse was thus made 
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the instrument of Church feelings and opinions, a philo- 
sophical basis for the same was under formation in 
England by a very original thinker, who, while he in- 
dulged a liberty of speculation which no Christian can 
tolerate, and advocated conclusions which were often 
heathen rather than Christian, yet after all instilled 
a higher philosophy into inquiring minds, than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to accept. In this way 
he made trial of his age, and found it respond to him, 
and succeeded in interesting its genius in the cause of 
Catholic truth. It has indeed been only since the death 
of Coleridge that these results of his writings have fully 
shown themselves ; but they were very evident when they 
were once seen, and discovered the tendencies which had 
been working in his mind from the first. Two living 
poets may be added, one of whom in the department of 
fantastic fiction, the other in that of philosophical medi- 
tation, have addressed themselves to the same high 
principles and feelings, and carried forward their readers 
in the same direction. 

These writers, however, are to be noticed far more as 
indications of what was secretly going on in the minds 
of men, than as causes of it. The reaction in the 
Church, or whatever other name we may give it, was 
long ago anticipated; that is, long before it showed 
itself in any distinct tokens which would be obvious to 
the multitude. Twenty-three years since a sagacious 
observer, withdrawn from the world, and surveying its 
movements at a distance, writes as follows : 


“ No Church on earth,” he says, “has more intrinsic excellence 
[than the English Church], yet no Church, probably, has less 
practical influence. Her excellence then, I conceive, gives ground 
for confiding that Providence never will abandon her; but her 
want of influence would seem no less clearly to indicate, that 
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divine wisdom will not always suffer her to go on without measures 
for her improvement. 

“Temporary adversity is that to which, in all such cases, as far 
as we know, the providence of God has hitherto resorted; and we 
can form a clear idea of the manner in which a temporary depres- 
sion of the English Church might exalt its moral qualities. . . . But 
I conjecture that other valuable results, perhaps not otherwise to 
be arrived at, are to be hoped for from the apprehended reverse, 
Hitherto the Church of England, though more temperate in her 
méasures than any other portion of the reformed body, has mani- 
fested no sentiment with such unremitting intensity as dread of 
whatever could be deemed Popery. I deny not the expediency, 
perhaps the necessity, of this feeling, in such circumstances as 
have hitherto existed. But it has given safety to the Church of 
England at the expense of perfection, which last can be attained 
only by proving all things, and holding fast what is good; and this 
discrimination can be practised only in the absence of prejudice. 
As matters are, dread of transubstantiation has made the sacra- 
ment a ceremony ; and to ward off infallibility, every man has been 
encouraged to shape a creed for himself. The next certain cure 
for this extreme will be to experience its fruits. Another fall by 
dissenterism will make it be felt, that if Popery can be a Charybdis, 
there is a Scylla on the other side no less dangerous. But it will 
be still more useful to learn, that, in the mixed mass of the Roman 
Catholic religion, there is gold and silver and precious stones, as 
well as wood, hay, and stubble; and that everything of the former 
nature is to be as carefully preserved, as everything of the latter 
nature is to be wisely rejected. 

“Such are the considerations with which I comfort myself 
against events which I think I see approaching. . .. Shall the 
present negligence and insensibility always prevail? This cannot 
be: the rich provision made by the grace and providence of 
God, for habits of a noble kind, is evidence that men shall arise 
fitted both by nature and ability, to discover for themselves, and 
to display to others, whatever yet remains undiscovered, whether 
in the words or works of God. But if it be asked how shall 
fit instruments be prepared for this divine purpose, it can only 
be answered that, in the most signal instances, times of severe 
trial have been chosen for divine communications. ... My per- 
suasion of the radical excellence of the Church of England does 
not suffer me to doubt that she is to be an illustrious agent in 
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bringing the mystical kingdom of Christ to its ultimate perfection.” 
—Kunox's Remains, vol. i., p. 51, e¢ seg. 

Such is the prophecy of a calm and sagacious mind, 
whose writings are themselves no slight evidence of the 
intellectual and moral movement under consideration. 
In this respect he outstrips Scott and Coleridge, that 
he realizes his own position, and is an instance in rudi- 
ment of those great restorations which he foresaw in 
development. And while he shares with those eminent 
writers of his day the work of furthering what he anti- 
cipated, others doubtless, in a similar seclusion from 
passing events, shared with him anticipations which 
they were not led to further, or even to record. It was 
impossible for serious-minded men, ever so little versed 
in Antiquity, and in the history of the Reformation, not 
to see that, for a century and more past, primitive truth 
had either been forgotten, or looked down upon, and 
our own engagements to it tacitly loosened. Indeed, 
opinions which were openly acquiesced in by free- 
thinkers, and noticed with satisfaction by the world’s 
philosophers and historians, could not but excite strange 
impressions in the minds of true Churchmen, partly 
melancholy, partly by way of contrast, leading them to 
look forward into the future, and to anticipate change 
and improvement in the public mind. A much vene- 
rated clergyman of the last generation, one of the most 
strenuous maintainers of ancient doctrines, and an 
energetic opponent of those who wished to carry our 
Church further than it had hitherto gone in the career 
of Protestantism, said shortly before his death to a friend 
of our own, “ Depend on it, the day will come, when 
those great doctrines now buried,” those connected with 
the Church, “will be brought out to the light of day, 
and then the effect will be quite fearful.” If there be 
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any who now blame the impetuosity of the current, let 
them rather turn their reflections upon those who 
have dammed up our majestic river till it has become a 
flood. 

2. 


Now if there be any truth in these remarks, it is 
plainly idle and perverse to refer the change of opinions 
which is now going on to the acts of two or three in- 
dividuals, as is sometimes done. Of course every event 
in human affairs has a beginning ; and a beginning im- 
plies a when, and a where, and a by whom, and a how. 
But except in these necessary circumstances, the pheno- 
menon in question is in a manner quite independent of 
things visible and historical. It is not here or there ; 
really it has no progress, no causes, no fortunes ; it is not 
a movement, it is a spirit, it is a spirit afloat, neither “in 
the secret chambers” nor “ in the desert,” but everywhere. 
It is within us, rising up in the heart where it was least 
expected, and working its way, though not in secret, yet 
so subtly and impalpably, ds hardly to admit of pre- 
caution or encounter, on any ordinary human rules of 
opposition. It is an adversary in the air, a something 
one and entire, a whole wherever it is, unapproachable 
and incapable of being grasped, as being the result of 
causes far deeper than political or other visible agencies, 
—the spiritual awakening of spiritual wants. 

Nothing can show more strikingly the truth of this 
representation, than to refer to what may be called the 
theological history of the individuals who, whatever be 
their differences from each other on important or unim- 
portant points, yet are associated together in the advo- 
cacy of the doctrines in question. Dr. Hook and Mr 
Churton represent the High Church dignitaries of the 

st generation ; Mr. Perceval the Tory aristocracy ; Mr. 
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Keble is of the country clergy, and comes from valleys 
and woods, far removed both from notoriety and noise; 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Todd are of Ireland; Dr. Pusey 
became what he is from among the Universities of Ger- 
many, and after a severe and tedious analysis of Arabic 
MSS. Mr. Dodsworth is said to have begun in the study 
of Prophecy ; Mr. Newman to have been much indebted 
to the friendship of Archbishop Whately ; Mr. Froude, 
if any one, gained his views from his own mind. Others 
have passed over from Calvinism and kindred religions, 

While we write, a fresh instance of this independence 
and individuality meets our eye; which is so beautifully 
expressed that we must be allowed to set it before the 
reader. 


“ For the view contained in this Preface,” says Mr. Oakeley in the 
remarks prefixed to his Whitehall Sermons, “ such as itis, the author 
is alone responsible. . . . It has been developed (so far as it can be 
said to be developed) in his mind partly by study, partly by refiec- 
tion, partly by conversation with one or two friends, tngutrers like 
himself. Neither does he by any means wish to disclaim (far other- 
wise) the influence of the teaching and example of certain members 
of his own University, who have for some time past been actively 
engaged in calling the attention of the Church in this nation to 
the theology of primitive times, and of her own earlier age; and 
thus are very commonly, but very erroneously, represented as the 
founders of a system, to which they are after all but some, among 
many, witnesses. With those persons the present writer, though 
indebted to them for many acts of kindness, and far more indebted 
to them for benefits which, unconsciously to themselves, they have, 
as he humbly trusts, been instrumental in conveying to him, has 
yet never enjoyed the happiness and privilege of constant and 
familiar intercourse. From this circumstance Azs testimony to the 
truths, which they have long been engaged in upholding, may 
possibly have gained in independence what it has certainly lost in 
completeness.”—Pp. lv. lvi. 


Mr. Oakeley has but expressed in this extract what 


many could repeat after him. Where, then, is the com- 
18 
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mon origin to which may be referred the present move- 
ment? What head of a sect is there? What march of 
opinions can be traced from mind to mind? They are 
one and all in their degree the organs of One Sentiment, 
which has risen up simultaneous in many places very 
mysteriously. 

We consider then this to be a truer view of the recent 
rise of Catholic opinions, than the one ordinarily given. 
Its progress, for example, has been lately referred, by a 
candid looker-on, to the confident tone of its visible 
organs, and the tendency of the human mind, in certain 
states, to accept whatever is forcibly urged upon its ac- 
ceptance; and it is accordingly anticipated, that, when 
the excitement is over which such a mode of conversion 
implies, and the mind is turned calmly to examine the 
srounds of its new opinions, there will be a correspond. 
ing, though not perhaps so sudden a relapse from them. 
Now this, though an intelligible, and what is called 
sensible view of the matter, is surely deficient in depth ; 
deficient for this reason, if for no other, that it does not 
contemplate and provide against the chance of deep 
moral causes being in operation, which are not seen: It 
may be frankly comfessed that an excitement of the 
feelings, of whatever kind, as much to do with what is 
taking place, and perhaps will have still more,—and so 
again has the influence of authority, respect for character, 
and the like; so has sentiment, imagination, or fancy ; 
and lastly, though the writer, to whom we refer, would 
perhaps deny it, so has discussion, argument, investiga- 
tion. But neither one, nor all of them together have 
been the real operating cause ; rather they had been the 
means only, through which that cause has acted Men 
who feel in themselves a moral need, which certain doc- 
trines supply, may be right or wrong in their feeling, as 
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the case may be ; and the doctrines may supply it more 
or less genuinely ; but anyhow they embrace the doctrines 
because they need them; and if they give tokens of 
being moved by argument, or feeling, or fancy, or by 
sympathetic excitement, or by influence and authority, 
it is merely that they are moved ¢hrough these means, 
not by them. Minds contented with what they are 
and what they have, easily resist solicitations whether of 
imagination or argument ; but they who wish for things 
which they have not, start and look about them with 
beating hearts and troubled eyes, when a whisper, from 
whatever source, tells them that their yearnings per- 
chance may find somewhat to satisfy them. Such feel- 
ings, if of earth, are merely enthusiastic, and often argue 
impatience and want of discipline :—thus youths of high 
spirit indulge ambitious views, or allow themselves in 
other ways to idolize the creature ; but when those feel- 
ings are true and right, they are the motions of a divine 
love, and the disposition to confide which they involve, 
whithersoever tending, is of the nature of faith. As to 
what are earthly, what heavenly feelings, and who is to 
discriminate between them, this is quite another question, 
on which men of different sentiments will decide dif- 
ferently. All we insist on is, that religious opinion in 
yeneral is the result of something deeper than mere 
caprice or than syilogistic conviction, and more enduring 
than excitement or passion. 


3: 

We have been led on from considering the history of 
the present reaction in religious opinion, to discuss the 
moral causes to which religious opinion is to be rererred; 
and we say that, in a given case, argument, novelty, in-. 
fluence of others, imaginative beauty, these and the like: 
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appeals which address themselves to the mind from with- 
out, are but touchstones or tests, bringing out the hidden 
dispositions of one man, not of another. They are but the 
occasions, not the causes, of a man’s changing his mind, 
and any other view of them is avery shallow one. But 
at the same time we have no intention of disputing that, 
besides this moral orthodoxy, as it may be called, there 
are a great number of persons of unformed characters 
and opinions, who have not definite basis enough within 
them, good or bad, to respond to or revolt from the 
real substance of the various phantasieé offered to them ; 
and they certainly are arrested and accidentally per- 
suaded one way or the other by those visible exhibitions, 
which to the former class of minds are but means an J 
channels of something deeper. As some men are con- 
verted or repulsed by the hidden sympathy or antipathy 
of their hearts toward the objects presented to them, many 
more, being incapable of either, are what is called “con- 
vinced,” that is by argument, or “taken,” that is by mere 
fancy, or “ persuaded,” that is by mere external influence. 
Such persons, while they remain in this state, without 
root in themselves, are ever liable to be “ convinced,” 
“taken,” or “ persuaded” back again, and then they are 
rightly called zxconsistent,; though very often, nay in a 
measure always, in spite of the superficial character of 
such alternations, their hearts are unconsciously operated 
upon, for good or bad, by that doctrine, which they at 
first took up, not from its congeniality to their own 
minds, but from the shape in which it addresses them. 
And again some are called inconsistent by the world, 
whose changes are really owing to the keenness of their 
cravings after true spiritual nourishment. Persons thus 
earnestly on the look-out for something higher in the 
way of religion, than they at present possess, naturally 
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close at once with whatever promises best. Then as 
their tone of mind rises, they become dissatisfied with 
their first choice ; and on something better offering itself, 
quit it; not of course from light or capricious motives, 
but from the ordinary development of their own character 
and perceptions. 

All these things being considered, it would not be at all 
surprising if, in spite of the earnestness of the principal 
advocates of the views in question, for which every one 
seems to give them credit, there should be among their 
followers much that is enthusiastic, extravagant, or exces- 
sive. All these aberrations will be and are imputed to 
the doctrines from which they proceed ; not unnaturally, 
but hardly fairly, for aberrations there must ever be, 
whatever the doctrine is, while the human heart is sensi- 
tive, capricious, and wayward. It must be so in the 
nature of things; it cannot be helped; a mixed multi- 
tude went out of Egypt with the Israelites. Truth and 
falsehood do not meet each other here by harsh lines ; 
there are ten thousand varieties of intermixture between 
them. There will ever be a number of persons professing 
the opinions of a movement party, who talk loudly and 
strangely, do odd or fierce things, display themselves un- 
necessarily, and disgust other people ; there will be ever 
those who are too young to be wise, too generous to be 
cautious, too warm to be sober, or too intellectual to be 
humble ;—of whom human sagacity cannot determine, 
only the event, and perhaps not even that, whether they 
feel what they say, or how far: whether they are to be 
encouraged or discountenanced. Such persons will be 
very apt to attach themselves to particular persons, to use 
particular names, to say things merely because others say 
them, and to act in a party-spirited way; and in what 
has been above said, about the invisible and spiritual 
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character of the present reaction, there was no intention 
of denying that of necessity it will be invested externally, 
from the circumstances just mentioned, in the dress and 
attributes of a school. 

There is no warrant, however, for supposing that the 
agents themselves in the present revolution of religious 
sentiment partake in the fault we have been specifying ; 
though, as is natural, it is the fashion to lay it at their 
door. It has been the fashion ; though, in spite of a cer- 
tain learned dignitary in the North, we hope it isa fashion 
going out, to accuse them of being simple Dominics, 
or men who contract their notion of religious truth to a 
narrow range of words, and would fain burn every one 
who scruples to accept it. Now it is certainly true, that 
they attach the deepest importance to Catholic principles 
in themselves ; but as certainly they do not consider any 
opinion to be fer se the salvation or the condemnation 
of the individual holding it, but a real, congenial, hearty 
belief, which, whether it exist or not, an Omniscient Eye 
only can discern. They seem to believe that certain 
doctrines are the rightful property of certain minds, and 
true doctrines of true minds; that many minds are 
neither true nor untrue, but in a transition or inter- 
mediate state ; moreover that true and untrue doctrines 
exert an influence upon all minds which admit them, 
whether of the formed or unformed class. In their 
judgments of individuals then they go as far as this, 
that the holding a true doctrine is in itself a right thing ; 
the denying a true doctrine in itself an act of sin, as 
any other sinful act; and this they would say is quite 
sufficient, without going further, to influence our impres- 
sions of the persons holding the one and the other. If 
it be said that error, though of the nature of sin in itself, 
is not necessarily so in the person holding it, they are 
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willing to admit this ; but they think at the same time 
that it is prima facie evidence of a very cogent sort 
against that person. Lastly, they consider it a duty 
to act towards such persons, as zf they were really 
what they appeared to be; for they are in the place 
of heretics, they profess themselves such: they stand 
in a hostile position to the Church, and the Church is 
bound, by her discipline and (as it were) her ceremonial, 
to withdraw her protection from them. 
All this is by the way ; and we will not interrupt the 
course of our remarks to notice an extreme misconcep- 
tion of the writer, to whom we have above referred, on 
this head ;* but we may be allowed, perhaps, in proof of 


« Yet we may mention it ina note. This gentleman says: ‘‘ Who does 
not lament to read in the pages of the learned Author of the History of the 
Arians, the defence of some of the worst principles on which the Church of 
Rome established all its usurpations ? Who would believe that in the pre- 
sent day, . . . . when he is relating in very just language the evil conse- 
quences of the conduct of the heretics, who opposed, in the fourth century, 
the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, he declares, that it is ‘ but equitable to 
anticipate those consequences in the persons of the heresiarchs, rather than 
to suffer them gradually to unfold, and spread far and wide after their day, 
sapping the faith of their deluded and less guilty followers.’ Zzat zs, it is 
better to inflict pnzsment upon the persons of the heresiarchs, than to wait 
to confute their opinions because those opinions are injurious.” 

The fact is simply this. Mr. Newman is speaking of the duty of cross- 
examining, pressing hard z# argument, and forcing into consequences, the 
originator of an heretical opinion, as the Fathers at Niczea did Arius. He 
says this is charitable to all parties, as tending to open their eyes; and 
equitable withal, since a heresiarch, instead of hiding his heresy from him- 
self under ambiguous phrases, should have its full consequences, its fullest 
developed malignity, wrought out in his own instance, instead of its running 
its course through other minds, and growing by degrees into its full pro- 
portions after perhaps his death. There is not any allusion of any kind in 
the passage or context to persecution at all; and we entirely believe that 
the author himself had not the most distant intention of alluding to it. If 
Mr. T. will look again, he will see that by ‘‘ person”? Mr. Newman does 
not mean the heresiarch’s actual body, as he strangely supposes. But 
Mr. T. seems to have no idea of any castigation but a physical one, Let 
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what we have said, to cite the Preface to the series of 
“ Plain Sermons,” which writers* in the Tracts for the 
Times have lately commenced. Of these Sermons we 
will but say, that, if they continue as they have begun, 
they will do as much to calm and reassure religious per- 
sons, and to root Catholic doctrines into the hearts of 
their upholders, as any publication to which the last five 
years have given birth. The Editors say: 


“Tf, therefore, as time goes on, there shall be found persons, 
who, admiring the innate beauty and majesty of the fuller system: 
of Primitive Christianity, and seeing the transcendent strength of 
its principles, shall become loud and voluble advocates in their 
behalf, speaking the more freely because they do not feel them 
deeply as founded in divine and eternal truth, of such persons it is 
our duty to declare plainly, that as we should contemplate their 
condition with much serious misgiving, so would they be the last 
persons from whom we should seek support. 

“ But if, on the other hand, there shall be any, who, in the silent 
humility of their lives, and in their unaffected reverence for holy 
things, show that they in truth accept these principles as real and 
substantial, and by habitual purity of heart and serenity of temper, 
give proof of their deep veneration for sacraments and sacramental 
ordinances, those persons, whether our professed adherents or not, 
best exemplify the kind of character which the writers of the Tracts 
for the Times have wished to form.” 


us assure him there are such things as moral force, and victories in argu- 
ment. 

A person who has written on the “‘idolatrous tendency” of the Tracts for 
the Times, repeats this mistake apparently on Mr. T.’s authority ; and we 
have lately heard a still further improved version of it, viz., ‘‘ that there was 
no amount of physical suffering which Mr. Newman did not profess himself 
ready to inflict in order to put down his opponent.” 

[This note reminds me that I have been unfair to myself in my Apologia, 
p- 47, ed. 2, in saying, in answer to Mr. T.’s charge, ‘‘ Arius was banished, 
not burned;’’ for there is nothing whatever, as above observed, about civil 
punishment in the passage in question. The notice of Arius’s banishment 
occurs ina subsequent part of my volume, which throughout discountenances 
civil penalties for religious opinions as leading to hypocritical conformity. ] 

*{Mr. Thomas Keble and Mr. Isaac Williams. ] 
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Nothing, as it appears to us, can be more wise and 
religious than the temper which these remarks breathe. 
What more can be required of the preachers of neglected 
truth, than that they should caution persons against 
being carried away by it into the opposite extreme, 
and should admit that some who do not assent to their 
preaching, are holier and better men than some who do? 
Whether those peculiar doctrines which they are re- 
viving, be true or not, is another question, into which 
we do not now enter; though no reader of the British 
Critic can doubt what our answer would be. We only 
say that the truth of their doctrine is the only point 
which lies open for discussion. It is not the mode 
of enforcing it, which is in fault. While they hold the 
sentiments of the above extract, their opponents will 
“not find any occasion against” them, except they “ find 
it concerning the law of” their “God.” They are not 
answerable for the dust and din which attends every 
great moral movement. The truer doctrines are, the 
more liable they are to be perverted 

But to return. We allow, then, as those writers them- 
selves confess, that the present widely spread change 
of opinion is by no means clear of moral extravagance 
in the case of individuals, which its promoters would 
fain see away, if they had their will. Nor again is it at 
all certain, that their influence will never recede where it 
has once gained a footing. Again, it may often happen, 
as the Editors of the Sermons contemplate, that per- 
sons rightly disposed in the main, but of less keen 
sensibilities, will be discouraged or perplexed by the 
appearances which the movement presents at the very 
outset, and prevented from embracing the truth, though 
offered to their acceptance, by the force of “logical con- 
viction,” or “imagination,” or “external influence,” having 
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already acted upon them the other way. These are the 
instruments by which our ideas of religion become im- 
pressed upon us, whatever they are; and as the heart 
shows itself tender and alive to truth when brought 
home to us through them, so it is almost of necessity dull 
and impenetrable when such natural avenues are closed. 
However, in spite of the extravagances, misapprehen- 
sions, and inconsistencies to which we have alluded, in 
men both on the right and on the wrong side of ecclesi- 
astical questions, there will after all be a general coinci- 
dence between a certain set of opinions and a certain 
character. The one will attend upon the other, and be 
a sort of type of it, correct in the main, though not to 
be depended on in every particular case. It is surely 
reasonable to judgein this way. We expect of a person 
who has adopted a set of opinions, whatever it may be, a 
character and tone of mind tocorrespond; and if we fail to 
see it in him, we note down the inconsistency. And in the 
present instance there is nothing to prevent this general 
expectation from holding good. The views of Catholic 
truth which are now brought out are deficient in many 
of those suspicious attractions which other systems hold 
out to the pride of intellect and originality of mind, 
to powers of eloquence, to susceptibility of emotion, to 
impatience of restraint. These views elevate the Church, 
but they sink the individual: and therefore those who 
take up with them are the more to be depended on, as 
far as this goes, for the sincerity and consistency of their 
profession. It is easy indeed to talk of mere sentiment, 
romance, and the perception of the beautiful, acting 
powerfully upon such persons, and being the cause of 
the present revolution in religious opinion. Of course, if 
the doctrines in question do give scope for the exercise of 
these feelings, their advocates are not to blame for this: 
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they cannot help the Church system being beautiful in 
idea : it is so, whether they would have it so, or whether 
they would not. But at the same time, the sense of the 
beautiful, we would beg to suggest, as cherished and 
elicited by the Catholic doctrines, is, after all, no syren to 
beguile the unstable, to “take the prison’d soul and lap 
it in Elysium:” no need here for men to summon up for- 
titude, to be inflexible, to tie themselves hand and foot, 
for fear the winning sounds should lure them on to their 
own undoing. A very moderate foresight of the con- 
sequences of indulging it, would, we apprehend, be suf- 
ficient to make such precaution against its fascinations 
quite unnecessary. There are interests and motives 
which make a more pressing appeal on us than the sense 
of the beautiful. Yet, if this quality in Catholicism, 
which is so very much suspected by the prudent and 
reasoning among us, does carry men away, we do not see 
that any permanent mischief can come of it, where men 
are aware what they are doing. We see no harm in 
persons obeying the higher perceptions and impulses 
of their minds for the time being, whatever they may 
be, whether of the contemplative, or what is called the 
romantic, or again, of a more active and businesslike 
character,—provided always that they are ready to go 
on with what they have begun; to acquiesce in con- 
sequences when they come upon them ; to take up with 
a course as a whole. 

This influence of accidental causes, as instruments by 
which the catholicly-disposed mind is introduced to the 
objective catholic truth, is fully acknowledged and de- 
fended by Dr. Pusey in his recent Letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford. He says: 


“ One has begun probably by one portion of the system, another 
by another, as Providence guided his disposition or his circum- 
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stances; yet as he took up, one by one, increasing duties, he found 
himself but filling up voids in himself; his unevenness or inequa- 
lities softened ; inconsistencies subdued, and himself by each such 
approximation only rendered less out of harmony with the system 
in which he was placed; not thinking himself ‘some great one,’ 
but rather ‘an unprofitable servant, who was slowly learning to 
‘do that which was his duty to do.’ ”—P. 236. 


4. 

We have been making admissions as to the operation 
of accidental causes in the present extension of Church 
principles, over and above the mere force of those prin- 
ciples themselves, and we make them without scruple or 
apprehension. Nor should we much object to carrying 
on such admissions farther; to admitting that certain 
accidental causes, such as the tendencies of the age, the 
national character, the character of the persons more espe- 
cially engaged in the work, and the like, may be giving a 
tone and a bias to the rising Church spirit itself, and that 
of a nature to adhere to it even throughout its future 
progress. Accidental causes are indeed found to work 
both ways; they both influence the mind in embracing 
certain doctrines, and they permanently fix the expression 
and development of those doctrines afterwards. Thus 
truth in every age is marked by hues and touches, not 
its own strictly, however they may harmonize with it ; 
and these become its historical distinctions in future 
time. This is unavoidable, and moreover it can hardly 
be doubted that much is gained by it; provided, of 
course, the true foundation is preserved throughout, 
Variety, to a certain extent, seems to be a prevailing 
law in the systems both of nature and of grace, and ta 
be a great source of beauty and richness in both. In- 
deed, just as we say in physics, that nature “abhors a 
vacuum,” in the same way, it would almost seem, in 
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moral subjects, that she abhorred identity; that is, 
identity of the narrow, absolute, formal kind, which is 
aot content with that oneness of principle, which cor- 
responds to the unity of physical laws, but would shape 
everything into one mould. It is a great characteristic 
in fact of the true system, that it can afford to be thus 
free and spontaneous, to vary its aspect, to modify, en- 
large, and accommodate itself to times and places without 
loss of principle. Why should not the different ages of 
the Church, with their different characters, make up a 
whole, just as the Church itself in every age is, as St. 
Paul says, “many members, yet but one body” ? 

We mention this, because some persons are apt ta 
think when Antiquity is talked about, that it implies an 
actual return to the exact forms of opinion and modes 
of feeling which are known to have prevailed in those 
earlier times ; and they forthwith begin to talk about 
the nineteenth century, and the impossibility of our 
retrograding, and the folly and disadvantage of too 
narrow a standard, and the fallacy of thinking that 
whatever is ancient is, as such, an object of imitation. 
Simeon on his pillar, Antony in the mountain, Councils 
in full debate, and popular elections, incense and oil, in- 
sufflations and stoles with crosses on them, complete 
their notion of the Ancient Religion, when they hear it 
recommended. But all this is surely out of place at the 
present time. Nothing has been said by those whose 
writings have been so severely animadverted on lately, 
to show that they are antiquarian fanatics, urging the 
ancient doctrine and discipline upon the present age in 
any other except essential points, and not allowing fully 
that many things are unessential, even if abstractcdly 
desirable. As to these points, let the age acknowledge 
and submit itself to them in proportion as it can enter 
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into them with heart and reality; in proportion as the 
reception of them would be, in its case, the natural 
development of Church principles. There are such 
things as indifferent points of character, all will admit, 
in which every age and every individual may be idio- 
syncratic without blame ; and these surely may and often 
do produce theological differences of rite, usage, opinion, 
and argument, which fairly admit of a mutual toleration, 
We readily allow that the writer of the Homily on Alms- 
deeds scarcely keeps step when he would walk in com- 
pany with St. Cyprian ; and that Tertullian, on the other 
hand, feels uncomfortable when thrust by a venerated 
living prelate * into the Thirty-nine Articles ; or again, 
that even Bishop Bull in his Harmonia has not effected 
more than an armistice between the early Church and 
the German Protestants, on the subject which he treats. 

Again, this age is a practical age: the age of the 
Fathers was more contemplative; their theology, con- 
sequently, had a deeper, more mystical, more subtle 
character about it, than we with our present habits of 
thought can readily enter into. We lay greater stress 
than they on proofs from definite verses of Scripture, or 
what are familiarly called texts, and we build up a 
system upon them; they rather recognized a certain 
truth lying hid under the tenor of the sacred text asa 
whole, and showing itself more or less in this verse or 
that as it might be. We look on the letter of Scripture 
more as a foundation, they as an organ of the truth. 
Such a difference is quite allowable, or rather natural or 
even necessary. The Fathers might have traditionary 
information of the general drift of the inspired text which 
we have not. Moderns argue from what alone remains 
to them; they are able to move more freely. Moreover, 

* Dr. Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln. 
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a certain high moral state of mind, which times of per- 
secution alone create, may be necessary for a due exer- 
cise of mystical interpretation. To attempt it otherwise 
than from the heart, would be a profanation ; better not 
attempt it at all. 

This should be understood ; if persons, in this day, do 
not feel “sufficient for such things” spontaneously, we 
are not going to force such things upon them as a piece 
of imitation. No good could come of merely imitating 
the Fathers for imitation’s sake ; rather, such servility is 
likely to prevent the age from developing Church prin- 
ciples so freely as it might otherwise do. Even the 
Fathers were of different schools. The respective cha- 
racters of the Alexandrian, Antiochene, Roman, and 
African are distinctly marked. Again, it is hardly 
possible to deny that Augustine’s theology is in a 
certain sense what may be called a second edition of 
the Catholic Tradition, the transmission of the primi- 
tive stream through an acute, rich, and powerful mind. 
Another change took place in point of tone and view 
(for it does not fall into our subject to allude to positive 
errors) in the theology of the schoolmen. And there 
have been other great changes since, involving changes 
in the moral state and (what may be called) mzxd of 
the Church, and that over and above the silent progress 
which society has been making, the revolutions of civil 
government, the march of civilization, and, what has 
necessarily attended upon it, a far more active and ex- 
cited state of the public mind. These causes must have . 
produced and must be still producing their several effects, 
greater or less, upon us, such as would extend at last 
to our theology. Indeed we cannot suppose any set 
of events of this nature to leave the world exactly 
where they found it; they would influence, or alarm, 
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or develop, or direct the minds of divines, as the case 
might be. 

In this way, then, it is that we stand with respect to 
Antiquity. We cannot, if we would, move ourselves 
literally back into the times of the Fathers: we must, 
in spite of ourselves, be churchmen of our own era, not 
of any other, were it only for this reason, that we are 
born in the nineteenth century, not in the fourth, * 


5. 

We are tempted to illustrate this matter a little more 
fully. Every one knows that in mathematics the same 
truths may be thrown into the language of geometry or 
algebra, the same conclusions worked out by distinct 
processes in this or that medium or calculus. The same 
thing takes place in all sciences. A problem which con- 
tinually meets us is, how to express the truths of one pro- 
vince of knowledge in the terms of another. To take 
the stock illustration, red may be called the sound of a 
trumpet when thrown into the calculus of sound. Again, 
the great difficulty of translating is to find the equivalent 
expressions in the calculus of a fresh language. What, 
again, is the art of rhetoric but the reduction of reason- 
ings, in themselves sound, into the calculus of the tastes, 


* (Of course it is true that the past never returns, and that reactions are 
always in one sense innovations. But what is said above goes further than 
this, further than I habitually went myself as an Anglican, and in my 
deliberate judgment. The hypothesis about the depositum fidei in which I 
gradually acquiesced was that of doctrinal development, or the evolution 
of doctrines out of certain original and fixed dogmatic truths, which were 
held inviolate from first to last, and the more firmly established and illus- 
trated by the very process of enlargement; whereas here I have given 
utterance to a theory, not mine, of a certain metamorphosis and recasting 
of doctrines into new shapes,—* in nova mutatas corpora formas,’’—those 
old and new shapes being foreign to each other, and connected only as _ 
symbolizing or realizing certain immutable but nebulous principles.) 
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opinions, passions, and aims of a particular audience: 
A parallel task frequently occurs in law; namely, the 
problem of bringing an existing case under established 
precedents, and expressing it in the formule which are 
received. 


“Very accurate definitions,” says De Lolme, “as well as distinct 
branches of cases and actions, were contrived by the first Roman jurist 
consults: and when a man had once made his election of that pecu- 
liar kind of action by which he chose to pursue his claim, it became 
out of his power to alter it. Settled forms of words, called actiones 
legis, were moreover contrived, which men must absolutely use to 
set forth their demands. . . . Extremely like the above actzones 
legis are the writs used in the English courts of law. Those writs 
are framed for and adapted to every branch or denomination of 
action, such as detinue, trespass, etc.” 


He proceeds : 


“Of so much weight in the English law are these original deli- 
neations of cases, that no cause is suffered to be proceeded upon, 
unless they first appear as legal introductions to it. However im- 
portant or interesting the case, the judge, ¢2// he sees the writ he ts 
used to, or at least a writ issued from the right manufacturer, is 
both deaf and dumb. fe zs without eyes to see, or ears to hear... . 
To remedy the above inconvenience, or rather in some degree to 
palliate it, Jaw ficttons have been resorted to in the English law, by 
which writs, being warped from their actual meaning, ave made to 
extend to cases to which they in no shape belong. Law fictions ot 
the kind we mention were not unknown to the Roman jurisconsults; 
and, as an instance of their ingenuity in that respect, may be men- 
tioned that kind of action in which a daughter was called a son. 
Several instances might also be quoted of the fictitious use of writs 
in the English courts of common law. A very remarkable expe- 
dient of that sort occurs in the method generally used to sue for 
the payment of certain kind of debt before the Court of Common 
Pleas ; such (if I mistake not) asa salary for work done, indem- 
nity for fulfilled orders received, etc. The writ issued in these 
cases is grounded on the supposition that the person sued has 
trespassed on the ground of the plaintiff, and broken by force ot 
arms through his fences and enclosures, etc.” 


19 
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If another illustration of these economies (as they 
may be called) is wanted, it will be found in the House 
of Commons, where no matter of principle can be intro- 
duced till it is thrown into the calculus of expediency. 

Such in its origin and nature, though not such in its 
magnitude, is the change which the adjuncts of Christian 
teaching, its opinions, feelings, objects, and temper, may 
undergo in different eras. For instance, the doctrine of 
justification by faith only is the form in which the Re- 
formation cast that eternal truth catholicly implied in 
the act of baptism, of which it is the equivalent. The 
Augustinian doctrine of predestination is the mode in 
which minds of a peculiar formation have, in a corrupt 
state of the Church, expressed the eternal truth, that 
the way of life is narrow. Or to take an instance of a 
different kind ; this age, as we said above, is more prac- 
tical, the primitive more contemplative; that age adopted 
a mystical religion, ours a more literal. How, then, in 
our age are those wants and feelings of our common 
nature satisfied, which were formerly supplied by sym- 
bols, now that symbolical language and symbolical rites 
have almost perished ? Were we disposed to theorize, 
we might perhaps say, that the taste for poetry of a 
religious kind has in modern times in a certain sense 
taken the place of the deep contemplative spirit of the 
early Church. At any rate it is a curious circumstance, 
considering how much our active and businesslike habits 
take us the other way, that the taste for poetry should 
have been developed so much more strongly amongst 
ourselves than it seems to have been in the earlier times 
of the Church; as if our character required such an 
element to counterbalance the firmer and more dominant 
properties in it. We only mention this by way of 
instancing (if it is allowable to interpret it so) the power 
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which seems to exist in altered states of society and of 
the human intellect, and much more, with reverence be 
it spoken, of the divinely gifted Church, of working out 
for themselves channels of their own, to certain moral 
ends, when former ones have been lost sight of, or have 
become uncongenial to the public taste. It may appear 
to some far-fetched, of course, to draw any comparison 
between the mysticism of the ancients, and the poetry 
or romance of the moderns, as to the religious tendencies 
of each; yet it can hardly be doubted, that, in matter 
of fact, poetry has been cultivated and cherished in our 
later times by the Cavaliers and Tories in a peculiar way, 
and looked coldly on by Puritans and their modern 
representatives. In like manner, a Romanist writer 
observes of the “Christian Year,’ with a mixture of 
truth and error, that it is an attempt to collect and form 
into a crown the scattered jewels which the torrent of 
the sixteenth century has left to the English Church. 
Poetry then is our mysticism; and so far as any two 
characters of mind tend to penetrate below the surface 
of things, and to draw men away from the material to 
the invisible world, so far they may certainly be said to 
answer the same end; and that too a religious one. 
Enough has now been said to explain what we con- 
sider the views of the present revivers of ancient truth. 
In going back to Antiquity, they do not wish to force 
men upon bare, literal, accurate Antiquity in points un- 
essential; upon Antiquity exactly as it was when 
ancient times were modern, Identity of appearance is 
not the law on which the parts of the creation exist ; 
and, as far as it shows itself, it has the most insipid 
associations connected with it. What happens in indivi- 
duals, in countries, and in works, holds good also in times 
and eras. Let, then, party spirit, cowardice, misappre- 
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hension, indolence, and secularity, clamour as they will, 
we cannot but trust that a great work is going on. 
In spite of the dread of Antiquity, the calumny of 
“popery,” the hatred of austerity, the reluctance to 
inquire, and the vast hubbub which is thereby caused 
on all sides of us—we have good hope meanwhile that 
a system will be rising up, superior to the age, yet — 
harmonizing with and carrying out its higher points, 
which will attract to itself those who are willing to make 
a venture and face difficulties, for the sake of something 
higher in prospect. And for such minds it will be a 
reward, and one which they will have fully deserved, to 
discover at length that they have less sacrifices to make, 
less to give up of their natural tastes and wishes, by 
adopting the rule of Catholic tradition, than they could 
have anticipated beforehand. On this, as upon other 
subjects, the proverb will apply, “fortes fortuna juvat.” 
It is wrong, indeed, to have longings or schemes fo 
being let off easily ; and doubtless there are those with 
whom all duty is up-hill work: it is so in the affairs of 
life; it is no less so in religion ; but, if serious people 
would but make up their minds to take what in the 
plain order of Providence is put before them, according 
to the amount of evidence for it, at all hazards, or, to 
use the language of the day, with a sounder meaning, 
to “march with the age,” they would be surprised to 
see, when they Aad adopted the primitive system, how 
naturally and easily it fitted on to them, and how little 
it had of the galling nature of a yoke, a bondage, anda 
burden ; names which are liberally bestowed upon it at 
present. As it is, however, the mere name of Antiquity 
seems to produce a sudden collapse of the intellect in 
many quarters, certain shudders, and spasms, and in- 
describable inward sensations. Of course, while such a 
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condition of mind lasts, nothing is left for those who 
happily are not infected by the epidemic but patience 
and activity; the causes which incapacitate the world 
for understanding them, happily incapacitating it also 
for opposing. 


6. 


We may seem to have been speaking in a: sanguine 
way about the spread of the opinions in question; but 
this is in reality far from our intention. About the 
future we have no prospect before our minds whatever, 
good or bad. Ever since that great luminary, Augustine, 
proved to be the last bishop of Hippo, and his labours 
for his own Africa were lost forthwith in its Vandalic, 
and finally in its Saracenic captivity, Christians have 
had a lesson against attempting to foretell Zow Provi- 
dence will prosper and bring to an end what it begins, 
What is true of great things, is true of little also. 
Catholic principles ought to spread at the present time 
as far as there is any substratum, as it may be called, in 
the national mind to support and give reality to them ; 
but what a question is this, not to go to others, even to 
guess at! or rather it belongs simply to that invisible 
world into which none of us are admitted. What lies 
before our highly-favoured but unfortunate Church we 
know not; the principles now on the rise may be 
destined to prevail; or some miserable schism may 
gradually fritter them away, and some more miserable 
compromise suffocate them. We will not enter into the 
question, or risk any anticipation. There is nothing 
rash, however, in venturing one prediction, which will 
lead to some further remarks, viz., that, whether they 
maintain their ground or not, the two principles antago- 
nistic to them will not maintain theirs. Whether the 
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English Church can keep a firm hold on Laud’s divinity 
or not, it is very certain that neither Puritanism or 
Liberalism has any permanent inheritance within her. 
As to Liberalism, we think the formularies of the 
Church will ever, with the aid of a good Providence, 
keep it from making any serious inroads upon the 
clergy ;* besides, it is too cold a principle to prevail 
with the multitude ; so we shall say no more about it. 
We have called the other system of opinion Puritan- 
ism, because we cannot hit upon a fit name for it. It is 
a very peculiar creed, as being based on no one principle, 
but propping itself up upon several, and those not very 
concordant ; and thus to give it a name is almost as 
desperate a task as to set about giving it a consistence. 
To call it Evangelical, would be an unlawful concession ; 
to call it Puritan, were to lose sight of its establishment 
side; to call it Ultra-Protestant, would be to offend its 
upholders ; and to call it Protestant, would not be re- 
spectful to Protestantism. Anti-Catholic is vague; Anti- 
Sacramentarian is lengthy. This, indeed, is its very 
advantage in controversy with the upholders of Catholic 
principles ; that it has a short and glib word ready at 
hand, and may promptly callthem “ Papists,” while they 
had no retort courteous to inflict upon it. However, be 
its name what it will, it stands for the largest, most 
compact, most prominent party in our Church at this 
moment. It has much power, much money, much in- 
fluence ; and would seem, from its position, to have the 
ability, as it has (consciously or unconsciously) the will, 


* [It must be confessed, however, these formularies have not excluded 
it from the Anglican Church; still it has no stay in Anglicanism, or in 
any other religious communion, for it is a transition state, and is running 
its sure course, and in a great number of minds has already resolved itself 
into that avowed scepticism or infidelity which is its issue. ] 
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to effect sooner or later important changes in our doctrine 
and discipline. 

But in spite of these appearances in its favour, a closer 
examination will show us that it cannot remain in its 
present state much longer; inasmuch as an internal 
principle of union, permanence, and consistency is want- 
ing; and where this is wanting, a principle of life is 
wanting, and all is outward show. Its adherents are 
already separating from each other, and it is not difficult 
to see that in due time they will melt away like a snow- 
drift. Indeed their very success would cause this result, 
if there were no other reason. The possession of power 
naturally tends to the dissolution of mutual trust and 
intimate fellowship ; how much more so then in the case 
of a party, which is not only open to the wilfulnesses 
and rivalries of our frail nature, but which actually sanc- 
tifies them by propounding as a first principle, that in 
spirituals no man is really above another, but that each 
individual, from high to low, is both privileged and 
bound to make out his religious views for himself? But 
over and above this, the system in question, if so it may 
be called, is, as we have intimated, full of inconsistencies 
and anomalies; it is built, not on one principle, but on 
half a dozen; and thus contains within it the seeds of ruin, 
which time only is required to develop. At present not 
any one principle does it carry out logically ; nor does it 
try to adjust and limit one by the other; but as the 
English language is partly Saxon, partly Latin, with 
some German, some French, some Dutch, and some 
Italian, so this religious creed is made up of the frag- 
ments of religion which the course of events has brought 
together and has imbedded in it, something of Lutheran- 
ism, and something of Calvinism, something of Erastian- 
ism, and something of Zuinglianism, a little Judaism, and 
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a little dogmatism, and not a little secularity, as if by 
hazard. It has no straightforward view on any one 
point on which it professes to teach; and to hide its 
poverty it has dressed itself out in a maze of words, 
which all inquirers feel and are perplexed with, yet few 
are able to penetrate. It cannot pronounce plainly what 
it holds about the sacraments, what it means by unity, 
what it thinks of Antiquity, what fundamentals are, what 
the Church; what again it means by faith. It has no 
intelligible rule for interpreting Scripture beyond that of 
submission to the arbitrary comments which have come 
down to it, though it knows it not, from Zuingle or 
Melancthon. “ Unstable as water, it cannot excel.” It 
is but the inchoate state or stage of a doctrine, and its 
final resolution is in Rationalism. This it has ever shown 
when suffered to work itself out without interruption ; 
and among ourselves it is only kept from doing so by 
the influence of our received formularies. When then it 
is confronted, as now it is more and more likely to be, by 
more consistent views, it cannot maintain its present un- 
scientific condition. It will either disappear on this side 
or that, or be carried out. Some of its adherents will be 
startled and return to sounder views; others will develop 
themselves into avowed liberalism. Its many societies 
and institutions, however well organized and energetic, 
will avail it nothing in this crisis. They are but frame- 
work and machinery, and, while they presuppose a creed, 
they are available for one almost as much as another. 
As opinions change, these will be modified or destroyed. 
Imposing and flourishing as they are in appearance, they 
have as little power to stop the march of opinion as a 
man in a boat to act directly on its motion; they are 
the mere material or corporeal part of the system,—the 
instrument, not the living principle of its soul. 
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Thus the matter stands as regards the far-spead 
religious confederacy of our days. We have no dread 
of it at all; we only fear what it may introduce. It 
does not stand on entrenched ground, or make any pre- 
tence to a position; it does but occupy the peraixmov, 
the space between contending powers, Catholic truth 
and Rationalism ; neither of these owning it, or making 
account of it, or courting it; on the contrary, both 
feeling it to be a hindrance in the way of their engaging 
with each other, and impatiently waiting to be rid of 
it. Then, indeed, will be the stern encounter, when 
two real and living principles, simple, entire, and con- 
sistent, one in the Church, the other out of it, at length 
rush upon each other, contending not for names and 
words, or half views, but for elementary notions and 
distinctive moral characters. Meanwhile the advocates 
of the motley Protestantism we have been describing, 
as if aware of its intrinsic hollowness and imbecility, are 
at this moment trying to make the most of their acci- 
dental advantages while they last; and would fain 
clench matters in their favour by such organic changes, 
whether in our discipline or services, or such accidental 
implications or authoritative explanations of doctrine, 
.as the meeting of Convocation, or the erection of archi- 
tectural memorials, or decisions in the law courts, would 
give them an opportunity for effecting. 

Let us hear the author of “ Ancient Christianity ” on 
the prospective fortunes of this section of the religious 
world. Hesays: 


“Nothing can be less desirable to the evangelical clergy than to 
be forced into any formal or particular argument with their accom- 
plished and learned brethren, on the very points that have driven 
some of their most distinguished predecessors, and of themselves, 
to the edge of nonconformity, and which chafe many a sensitive 
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conscience. They may, by the aid of peculiar considerations, drawn 
from the perils of the times, have brought themselves to believe that 
they seriously disaffect nothing in the ritual or constitution of the 
Church: and they may be satisfied with this or that elaborate 
explanation of certain difficulties ; nevertheless the uneasiness, 
although assuaged, is not removed, for the difficulty is real, and its 
reality and its magnitude must be brought afresh before them, to 
the renewal of many painful conflicts of mind, whenever the genuine 
and original Church of England principle and discipline comes, as 
now, by the Oxford divines, to be insisted on, expounded, and 
carried on to its fair consequences. What the English Reformers 
had in view was, Ancient Christianity, or the doctrine, and discipline, 
and ritual of the Nicene age, and of the times nearly preceding 
that age. ... But how utterly different a notion of Christianity 
was that which animated the zeal of the founders of Methodism, 
and which in the main was caught by the fathers of the evangelical 
clergy! Holding to the same orthodoxy, the same Nicene and 
Athanasian doctrine, everything else in the two systems stands out as 
a point of distinction. What parallels could be more incongruous, 
even to absurdity, than such as one might strive to institute, for 
instance, between Cyprian and Romaine, Tertullian and Milner, 
Chrysostom and Cecil, Augustine and Scott, Jerome and Newton?” 
—Pp. 8, 9. : 


7° 

There is another consideration which should be dwelt 
upon, It was long objected to the clergy that they 
were not a reading body; and much has been said, 
especially in attacks upon the Universities, concerning 
the profound attainments of German theologians. Sec- 
tarians have said much about our incumbents being in 
the commission of the peace or fox-hunters; thoughtful 
men have shaken their heads and come to the con- 
clusion that it cannot be helped, the English being an 
active, not a studious race; and divinity professors have 
for years been doing what they could to revive the taste 
for reading. Now it is strange that amid all this ac 
cusation, all this regret, all this endeavour, it seems to 
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have been forgotten that reading implies docks, as its 
correlative; that the clergy cannot read without reading 
something, and that that something will be to a certainty 
the works of divines who are of authority, not of those 
who are not. It is no use reading, unless we read some- 
thing that is of use. There is no sense in reading non- 
sense ; and we may be sure, if men make up their minds 
to sacrifice society, and outdoor amusements, and active 
employments, that they will not do so for the drudgery of 
reading newspapers, periodicals, novels, annuals, Exeter 
Hall divinity, e¢ zd genus, unless they be very ascetically 
disposed. If men resign themselves to being students 
in theology, they will read theological works. They will 
not read Milner or Scott, whatever their merits; they 
will read Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, Waterland, Wall, 
Bingham ; and that, not to take for granted every word 
of each of these writers, which would be impossible, but 
in order to gain general notions what theology is. At 
the same time, unless they set themselves altogether 
against them and reject them zz Zofo, (as some extreme 
persons do,) their views of religion must be influenced 
by them,—must become very different from those which 
are now popular,—very much more primitive, very like 
what religionists of the day call Popery. No one of 
any party denies, for instance, that Hooker says many 
things strange to our present notions of divinity ; all 
that ultra-Protestants say in explanation is, that the 
leaven of Popery was not at that day worked out of the 
Church. We hold it to be a matter of fact which no 
one can doubt, that if a man strictly confined himself 
to the very letter of Hooker or of Taylor, he would be as 
seriously accused of Popery by the multitude, and as 
plausibly, as Mr. Palmer or Mr. Newman. These writers 
differ from Hooker and Taylor perhaps in many details: 
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but it is not those details which make them called Popish; 
it is the general strain of their doctrine, the tenor of 
their thoughts, in which they are as really followers of 
Hooker or Taylor as they are not followers of the 
religion of the day. But to return to Hooker and 
Taylor; they must be studied, it seems; and why, ex- 
cept because they are of name? and what is the reason 
that they are so, except that they are men of great in- 
tellect? Are they likely to turn out men of weak 
reasonings, inaccurate statements, fanciful theories? 
Are they not likely to say many things strongly and 
persuasively ? Is it wonderful that they who read them, 
should be moved and convinced by them? Is it won- 
derful, then, that if their works are again opened to our 
clergy and become text-books, that our clergy should 
become much more Catholic and less Protestant in their 
religious views than they were ? 

This consideration will show how unsuitable is the 
vexation which seems in some quarters to be felt, that 
the present spread of a taste for theological study should 
most unfortunately be connected with opinions, as it is 
pretended, savouring of Popery. But what if it turns out 
that this apparent accident is but a necessary condition? 
Men will not study what they take no interest in, and 
care not for. If they are to read our divines, they 
must withal like them. Jackson’s works sold for 
waste paper at the beginning of the century; they 
now bring seven guineas; have the clergy many seven 
guineas to throw away on what is not to influence or 
guide them? Are that great writer's views on Catholic 
tradition, justification, and Christ’s presence, to go 
for as little, as when they sold for seven-and-sixpence, 
bound and in good condition? And so again of the 
Fathers: if they are to be read, are they to be read to 
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no purpose or tosome purpose? are they or are they not 
to inform and instruct? There is but one other alterna- 
tive, which we have already hinted at, that students should 
read to carp and oppose; which, we suppose, would not 
mend the matter, even in the judgment of those who are 
so cross at the present untoward burst of Catholicism. 
But these cross persons will answer, that of course 
divines modern and ancient are to be read for instruction, 
but they are not to be followed slavishly or hotly ; that 
they are to be read with discrimination, with judgment ; 
and that this is the thing so much to be regretted at the 
present time, that there is such a lack of sound discretion, 
of wisdom, of moderation, of tact; so much of what is 
extreme, so much of excitement, so much of party, so 
much to shock and offend, so much that is to be depre- 
cated and ought never to have been done. Now such 
persons must be plainly asked, whether by moderate 
and judicious opinions they do not mean just those very 
opinions, neither more or less, which do not shock them- 
selves ? whether there are not persons, on the other hand, 
whom their own opinions are calculated to shock? or 
again, if they shock and offend no one, whether the plain 
reason of this be not, because they do not or cannot 
put their opinions, whatever they are, before the world ? 
whether, in short, their vagueness is not their sole pro- 
tection? This, indeed, we think will be found generally 
to hold; that what men in common mean by strong 
opinions really are clear and distinct opinions. You may 
hold the most fatal errors or the most insane extrava- 
gances, if you hold them in a misty, confused way. 
Numbers will persist in countenancing and defending 
even these. But ask yourself what you mean by your 
words, try to master your own thoughts, try to ascertain 
what you believe and what you do not, avoid big pro- 
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fessions, blustering epithets, and languid generalities ; 
and lookers-on at once begin to wonder why you should 
so needlessly hurt people’s feelings and damage your 
own cause. In the present day mistiness is the mother of 
wisdom. A man whocan set down half a dozen generai 
propositions, which escape from destroying one another 
only by being diluted into truisms, who can hold the 
balance between opposites so skilfully as to do without 
fulcrum or beam, who never enunciates a truth without 
guarding himself from being supposed to exclude the 
contradictory, who holds that Scripture is the only 
authority, yet that the Church is to be deferred to, that 
faith only justifies, yet that it does not justify without 
works, that grace does not depend on the sacraments, 
yet is not given without them, that bishops are a divine 
ordinance, yet those who have them not are in the same 
religious condition as those who have,—this is your safe 
man and the hope of the Church; this is what the 
Church is said to want, not party men, but sensible, 
temperate, sober, well-judging persons, to guide it 
through the channel of No-meaning, between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of Aye and No. But, alas! reading sets 
men thinking ; shut up their books, if this is a mischief ; 
but if you do not, count the cost, weigh and measure 
the consequences. They will not keep standing in that 
very attitude, which you please to call sound Church-of- 
Englandism or orthodox Protestantism. It tires them, 
it is so very awkward ; and for the life of them they 
cannot continue in it long together, where there is neither 
article nor canon to lean against; they cannot go on 
for ever standing on one leg, or sitting without a chair, 
or walking with their legs tied, or grazing, like Tityrus’s 
stags, on the air. Premises imply conclusions; germs 
lead to developments ; principles have issues ; doctrines 
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lead to action. As well might you invert a pitcher of 
water, and expect the contents to eschew the ground 
and remain yam jam ruttura, as fancy that men will not 
carry out the truths which they have gained, whether 
from their own minds, or from our divines, or from the 
Fathers. They may take one view or another of the 
English or the Primitive Church; but, whatever else it be, 
on the long run, it will be a consistent view. It may be 
Rationalism, or Erastianism, or Popery, or Catholicity ; 
but it will be real. It will not bea merely transition 
view ; it will not be Lutheranism, or Presbyterianism, 
or Jewellism, or Burnetism, or Paleyism, or Erskinism. 
Effects will sooner or later be seen to presuppose 
causes; correlatives to imply each other ; contradictions 
to exclude each other; the elephant will not for ever 
stand on the tortoise, nor the Barmicide fatten upon 
empty dishes. The most intense horror of Popery can- 
not undo facts or legitimatize fallacies. And the sooner 
certain zealous friends of Protestantism understand this, 


the better. 
8. 


What has been said suggests one remark in addition. 
The reaction which has been the subject of it is not con- 
fined to England. This is a fresh fact, and it does not 
require much proof. Look at the state of Germany, 
where the old Rationalism of the last century is suc- 
ceeded by Pantheism, by the modified Lutheranism of 
Neander and Leo, or by a return to Romanism. Look 
to Holland, where an attempt is now making to revive 
Calvinism on its strictest and most exclusive principles. 
Look to Denmark, where, to say the least, men seem to 
be sighing in secret for something deeper and firmer 
than the creed in which they have been brought up. 
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Look at the Church of Rome itself, everywhere, in 
which discipline and real have succeeded to a long 
indifference. Consider that at the present moment, in 
the three great literary countries of Europe—Germany, 
France, and England—translations of the Fathers, in 
series, are now in course of publication, by a simul- 
taneous and apparently independent movement in each 
place. Consider that the Germans are beginning to 
study the schoolmen. Look at the state of literature 
in London ; the old Benthamism shrivelling up, and a 
richer and warmer philosophy succeeding. Consider 
the state of our Universities; at Cambridge, Utilita- 
rianism, Shelleyism, Coleridgism, edging forward and 
forward, no one knowing how, to a more Catholic 
theology; at Dublin, no uncertain tokens of a great 
and happy change, and that among able and serious 
men of various characters of mind, and of schools of 
opinion; Oxford again, the head-quarters of | that 
special revolution of thought which has been our sub- 
ject. Consider the number of volumes which, in the 
course of a few years, the fervour of the movement 
has thrown out, and the hunger of the Church has ab- 
sorbed, 


“Were I to give you a full list of the works they have produced 
within the short space of five years,’ says Mr. Bird to his friend, 
speaking of the Oxford school, “I should surprise you: you would 
see what a task it would be to make yourself complete master of 
their system, even in its present probably immature state. They 
commenced their labours, I believe, in 1833; .... and going on 
with a yearly birth of a thick volume of the Tracts for the 
Times, the fourth of which belongs to the present year, and of 
which an indefinite series may be expected, they send forth, at 
intervals, numerous large octavo volumes (some of them heavy in 
more respects than one, in spite of the acknowledged talent of the 
writers), accompanied by a light array of separate tracts, sermons 
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letters, and poetry, and ably supported by Reviews and Articles. . . 
The writers as a body have adopted, according to Dr. Pusey, the 
motto, ‘In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.’ With 
regard to confidence, they have justified their adopting it; but as 
to quietness, it is not being very quiet to pour forth such a rapid 
succession of controversial publications in the compass of so few 
years.” —Lelter, p. 5. 


Or again let us attend to the author of “ Ancient 
Christianity ” : 


“The general scheme of principles and sentiments that has been 
embodied in the publications referred to, recommends itself by a 
still depth, a latent power, a momentum, and a consistency in its 
development, which are the very characteristics of those movements 
that are to go on, and are to bring with them great changes, whether 
for the better or the worse.”—P. 2, 


All these are signs of change, not in this or that in- 
dividual, but in the public mind. The reading public 
is coming under the influence of notions and convic- 
tions very different from those which have been fashion- 
able of late. It exemplifies the march of the whole of 
educated Europe. The phenomenon, which has long 
been preparing in this country, is a European movement. 
This is the fact to which we would draw attention, and the 
inference is as plain as itself. To what does the current 
of opinion point? It points everywhere to Dogmatism, 
to Mysticism, or to Asceticism; it points on one side 
to Popery, on another to Pantheism, on another to 
Democracy ; it does zot point to the schools of the 
Reformation. England cannot any longer be Calvin- 
istic, or Zuinglian, or Lutheran; does it wish to be 
democratic, or pantheistic, or popish? does it wish to 
be infected by the democratism of France, the panthe- 
ism of Germany, or the popery of Italy? Surely then 
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our true wisdom now is to look for some Via Media 
which will preserve us from what threatens, though it 
cannot restore the dead. The spirit of Luther is dead ; 
but Hildebrand and Loyola are still alive. Is it sensible, 
sober, judicious, to be so very angry with those writers 
of the day, who point to the fact, that our divines of the 
seventeenth century have occupied a ground which is the 
true and intelligible mean between extremes? Is it wise 
to quarrel with this ground because it is not exactly what 
we should choose, had we had the power of choice? Is 
it true moderation, instead of trying to fortify a middle 
doctrine, to fling stones at those who do? On the other 
hand, is there not something natural and reasonable in 
what the latter parties are doing? they betake them- 
selves to the old works, long neglected ; they determine 
to put them in condition again. There is much to be 
mended; some additions necessary; some _ portions 
superseded by changes in the art of war. Culverins 
and demi-sakers are gone out of fashion. They may 
not, perhaps, draw their lines or make their trenches in 
the same direction to an inch, or so as to include the 
same number of square feet ; yet, on the whole, they are 
taking up a position on the old sconce, and are repairing 
the works. 

If this be a true account of the present position of 
things, it is plainly idle to make the whole turn upon 
this man or that; as if the movement arose from indi- 
viduals, not from the age. What do persons who speak 
as if it did, think to gain by so treating it? Can you 
stop the course of opinion now that it has begun, by 
stopping the mouths of one or two men, even supposing 
you could do so? Surely it will be better for you, ultra- 
Protestant as you are, instead of reproaching them 
with a storm, which is none of their raising, to thank 
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them for making the best of a bad matter, or not the 
worst, if not the best. The current of the age cannot be 
stopped, but it may be directed ; and it is better that it 
should find its way into the Anglican port, than that 
it should be propelled into Popery, or drifted upon 
unbelief. You cannot make others think as you will, 
no, not even those who are nearest and dearest to you. 
And if you cannot do this, if principles will develop 
themselves, beyond the arbitrary points of which you 
are so fond, and by which they have hitherto been 
limited, like prisoners on parole; then it becomes a 
piece of practical wisdom to take what you can get, since 
you cannot have what you like, or, to use the common 
illustration, to cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Would you rather have your sons and daughters mem- 
bers of the Church of England, or of the Church of Rome? 
That is the real alternative, if we follow things to their 
results; and the Romanists feel this. Anglo-Catholicism 
is a road leading off the beaten highway of Popery: it 
branches off at last, though for some time it seems one 
with it. Accordingly they look on the English Church 
as a fraudulent come-off, as a sort of cul de sac, a bye- 
path which brings persons indeed to what looks like a 
holy place, and a temple, but which is only so from an 
external semblance of venerableness; like those modern 
specimens of architecture on which the plasterer’s skill 
has been made to imitate the effects of time. They 
view ours, in short, as a Church which gratifies feelings 
apart from the proper objects of them; and thus they 
both envy her as a rival, and most unjustly feel irrita- 
tion towards her, as an artful and unfair one. Do they 
not thus recognize in us their real and most formidable 
opponents ? 


April, 1839. 
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NoTE on Essay VII. 


THE foregoing Essay is thus noticed in my “ Histoty of 
my Religious Opinions” (Afologia), p. 94: “ 1t is not alto- 
gether mine ; for my memory goes to this,—that I had 
asked a friend to do the work; that then, the thought 
came on me, that I would do it myself; and that he was 
good enough to put into my hands what he had with 
great appositeness written, and that I embodied it in 
my Article. Every one, I think, will recognize the 
greater part of it as mine.” 

Now, on going through it carefully for re-publication, 
I am quite clear, first, that it is from first to last my 
writing ; and secondly, that what I have borrowed from 
the papers of my friend is the topic, which I have 
worked out and illustrated between pp. 283 and 292, and 
on which I have appended a note at p. 287, pointing 
out the difference between it and the view of doctrine 
which was habitual to my own mind, 
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VITl. 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH. 


I. 


EW passages in the history of the Church are better 
calculated to raise the Christian heart in admiration 

and gratitude to the Giver of all good, than her fortunes 
in the United States, fortunes which have a still greater 
promise in the future, than a present accomplishment. 
' Her power in withstanding persecution, in overcoming 
heresy, in retaining her hold over nations, in absorbing 
into herself and exercising the functions of political 
bodies, nay, her mere continuance in the world, though 
always to appearance losing ground and breaking up,— 
all these signs of an ever-watchful Providence are most 
wonderful ; yet not less than any is the spectacle of the 
mustard-seed cast upon the wilderness, finding a lodg- 
ment in the hard soil, and taking root, no one knows 
how, and promising to become a large tree. In her first 
planting, and almost wherever she has been propagated, 
the Church went out as a whole, completely organized, 
fully furnished in all things, even though one or two 
individuals were the keepers of the treasure. A bishop 
issuing forth, to convert the heathen, evolves a Church 
from himself by his apostolical powers, and transmits to 
it the perfect creed which he has brought with him. Far 
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otherwise was it with the Church’s planting in America 
—she found her way thither in the most feeble and 
destitute condition. She had no bishops, no visible form 
of government, churches but here and there, scanty ordi- 
nances, few teachers. She was overrun and overborne by 
other forms of Christianity, and, when the Revolution 
came, she lost the provisions which had been made for 
her support. By that rough tempest the tender or rather 
sickly vine which the mother Church was rearing as she 
best might, was torn down from the props and lattices 
on which she had been trained; and lay along the 
ground to be trampled under foot by passers-by. How 
were those broken branches ever to bear fruit? How 
was that to grow which could not stand? Who would 
have prophesied anything hopeful of her, who thought 
it worth while to prophesy at all? Yet the principle of 
life was there; the holy stranger was for a while silent 
and was forgotten; but at length “the fire kindled, and 
at the last she spake with her tongue.” 

Even then though we had no especial connexion or 
concern with the American Church, we should be led as 
Christians to dwell upon her history as a signal instance 
of Almighty God’s faithfulness to His own appointed 
ordinances, so that what seemed “ born out of due time” 
lived and throve, and “ out of the mouths of very babes 
and sucklings” praise was perfected. But to us English 
Christians the sight has a nearer and deeper interest. 
The English Church, the glory of Christendom, where 
Bede taught and whence Boniface went forth, now sits 
solitary among the nations. The Queen of the Isles, 
how has she suffered amid the passions of men! how 
straitened within her seas, who once had a continent for 
her range, and its bishops for her hosts or guests! It 
avails not to look at the past ; what was done is (as they 
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say) “a matter of history,” which means, we may enter- 
tain our own private opinion about it. The result is 
pretty clear; Christendom is broken up, and we have 
suffered not less than other nations from the convulsion. 
Rome, Greece, and England, all have suffered ; but just 
at this moment we are speaking about ourselves. We 
then have lost the sympathy of the world; and those 
who deprived us of it have felt in duty bound to do what 
they could to make up to us our loss. The civil power, 
which has cut us off from Christendom, has done, it 
must be confessed, its utmost to reconcile us to our 
degradation. It has maintained, of course, our captivity 
as a first principle of the Constitution, but it has taken 
very great pains to keep us from fretting. If the Church 
was to exist at all in England, it was like a law of the 
Medes and Persians, that she must exist for England 
alone; she must be a prisoner if she was to be an 
inmate ; but, that being taken for granted, she has been 
accorded a most honourable captivity. Nothing has been 
denied her short of freedom ; power, wealth, authority, 
rank, consideration, have been showered upon her, te 
make her as happy as the day is long. She has been 
like Rasselas in a happy valley, or like the Crusader in 
Armida’s garden; what want was unsupplied? Yet 
even of our first parent it is said under far more blessed 
circumstances, “For Adam there was not found a help- 
meet for him.’ “ Aliquid desideravere oculi,” which 
neither fawning beast nor painted bird could supply. 
He found a want in Paradise itself; and so upon this 
our poor Church of England, which is zo¢ in Paradise, 
this evil has fallen, in spite of “ princes and other children 
of men,” that she has been solitary. She has been among 
strangers ; statesmen, lawyers, and soldiers frisked and 
prowled around: creatures wild or tame have held a 
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parliament over her, but still she has wanted some one to 
converse with, to repose on, to consult, to love. The 
State indeed, to judge by its acts, has thought it un- 
reasonable in her, that she could not find in a lion anda 
unicorn a sufficient object for her affections. It has set 
her to keep order in the land, to restrain enthusiasm, 
and to rival and so discountenance “ Popery ;” and if 
she murmured, if she desired to place bishops in the 
colonies, or to take any other measure which tended to 
Catholicity, it has used expostulation and upbraiding. 
“Am I not,” it has seemed to whisper, “am I not your 
own parliament? pour your griefs into my bosom. Have 
I not established you by law? Am not I your guide, 
philosopher, and friend? I am ready to meet all your 
desires. I will decide any theological point for you, or 
absolve vows and oaths for you, as easily as I send 
soldiers to collect your -tithes.” And if this did not 
succeed, then in a gruffer tone, “ Are not you my own 
Church? Have I not paid for you? Have I not cut you 
off from Christendom to have you all to myself? Is not 
this the very alliance, that you should take wages and 
do service ? and where will you find service so light and 
wages so high ?” 

Under these circumstances, the rest of the Church, 
either caring nothing for us, or accounting it a point of 
charity to wish us dead, and the State intruding its 
well-meant but unamiable blandishments, it is pleasant 
to look across the western wave, and discern a friendly 
star breathing peace and shedding benison. This is our 
second reason for rejoicing in the American Church. It 
gives us some taste of Catholic feelings,and some enjoy- 
ment of Christian sympathy. 

There is yet a third reason for satisfaction more in- 
timately important to ourselves. This friendly Church 
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is a daughter of ours, and is our pride as well as our 
consolation. The daughter is the evidence of the 
mother’s origin ; that which lives is the true Church; 
that which is fruitful lives; the English Church, the 
desolate one, has children. There was a time when a 
satirist could say of her: 


“ Thus, like a creature of 2 double kind, 
In her own labyrinth she lives confined ; 
To foreign lands no sound of her ts come, 
Humbly content to be despised at home.” 


That day of rebuke is passed. The English Church 
has fulfilled the law which evidences her vitality. So 
has it been from the beginning ; stocks and stones do 
not increase and multiply, but all “grass and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed is in itself, after its kind.” It is with the 
moral world as with the material. Genius is creative ; 
truth and holiness draw disciples round them; the 
Church is a mother. This then is our own special 
rejoicing in our American relatives; we see our own 
faces reflected back to us in them, and we know that we 
live. We have the proof that the Church, of which we 
are, is not the mere creation of the State, but has an 
independent life, with a kind of her own, and fruit after 
her own kind. Men do not gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles ; the stream does not rise higher than the 
spring ; if her daughter can exist, though the State does 
not protect, the mother would not cease to be, though 
she were protected by the State no longer. 

For all these reasons, as Christian, as solitary, and as 
their mother, the English Church looks out with thank- 
fulness and affection upon the churches which are spring- 
ing up in North America, whether in our existing or 
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our late colonies; on both with affection, but with more 
of triumph on the latter. And on considering the vast 
extent of that continent, and its possible destinies in the 
divine counsels should the world continue, no antici- 
pation seems too great for the office they are appointed 
to fill, and for the work they are to do in ages to 
come. 


2 


To Mr. Caswall, an Englishman by birth, an American 
by his Orders, we are indebted for the most graphic and 
circumstantial, as well as the latest account which has 
been published of the present state of the American 
Church. This gentleman is in all respects a man of 
note. He has the energy of a missionary, the curiosity 
of a traveller, and the sobriety of a man of letters. His 
special object, as he states in his Preface, has been that 
of “exhibiting to the British public ¢he vital energy of 
the Episcopal system, and the real benefit of an ad- 
herence to its essential principles ;” the very subject of 
which we have been speaking, and about which we shall 
presently say something more. “The view,” he con- 
tinues, “of a thousand republican clergymen, and five 
hundred thousand republican laymen, contending for a 
liturgy and for the sacred regimen of bishops, will be 
sufficient to prove that the system which has flourished 
under the tyranny of the Roman Empire, and the con- 
stitutional monarchy of England, contains in itself 
nothing repugnant to the principles of political self- 
government. At the same time, the wonderful progress 
and improvement of the American Church serve to con- 
fute the Romanist, who asserts, that the Church of 
England is sustained merely by the secular arm, and 
that in the event of her losing that support, she must of 
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necessity become extinct.”—Pp. v., vi. Elsewhere he 
tell us, that this young Church “is increasing in numbers 
more rapidly than any other Protestant denomination 
in America. It has even gained on the fast-extending 
population of the United States, so that it has quadrupled 
itself during the last twenty-four years, while the popu- 
lation of the Union has little more than doubled. 
Should it continue to increase in the same ratio, it will 
outnumber the Church of England before fifty years 
have elapsed ; and before the end of a century, it will 
embrace a majority of the population of the States.” 
We shall not understand the full force of these state- 
ments, until we look back at the condition in which Epis- 
copacy found itself at the end of the revolutionary war. 


“When the colonies were actually separated from Great Britain,” 
he says, “ the destruction of the Church appeared almost inevitable, 
notwithstanding the fact that the great Washington himself was an 
Episcopalian. A few years nearly overthrew the work which had 
been slowly carried forward by the exertions of a century and a half. 
The Propagation Society no longer rendered its accustomed aid. 
Many of the clergy were thus left entirely destitute, and some were 
obliged to betake themselves to secular employments for support. 
In the northern states. the clergy generally declined officiating, ‘ on 
the ground of their ecclesiastical connexion with the liturgy of the 
Church of England.’ In the south, many worthy ministers, con- 
ceiving themselves bound by oath to support the government of 
Great Britain, refused to enter upon a new allegiance, and quitted 
the country. By an unjust decision, the lands possessed by the 
Propagation Society in Vermont were confiscated, and applied to 
the purposes of education. An equally unconstitutional sentence, 
ultimately despoiled the clergy of Virginia of their glebes and 
churches ; while, in addition to all these calamities, Episcopalians 
in general became subject to unmerited political prejudices. Most 
of their churches were emptied; there was no centre of unity, no 
ecclesiastical government.”—Pp. 173, 174. 


This was the melancholy condition of the Church in 
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1783, and from that date to the close of the century it 
was fully employed in organizing itself upon the Apos- 
tolical model. It obtained bishops from Scotland and 
England by 1787, and in the course of the thirteen years 
which followed, “its members had learned in some 
measure to rely on their own resources, and its ministers 
were supported in some instances comfortably by the 
voluntary contributions of their flocks.”—P. 184. Yet 
the number of clergymen little exceeded two hundred ; 
and these were widely scattered through the country 
bordering on the Atlantic. No great enterprises were 
undertaken, because a hard struggle was necessary to 
maintain the ground already occupied. 

In 1790 the number of bishops was seven; and by 
1811 only one or two dioceses had been added. The 
inferior clergy had scarcely increased at all, and little 
attention was paid to theological preparation. But at 
this time the energies of the Divine Kingdom began to 
show themselves. Mr. Caswall gives us this summary : 


“Few colleges were under episcopal control, and even there, 
theological education was neglected. The candidates were, there- 
fore, compelled to pursue their studies under the direction of clergy- 
men encumbered with parochial duties, or to resort to the institu- 
tions of dissenting denominations. Accordingly, about the year 1314, 
Bishop Hobart of New York issued proposals for the establishment 
of a divinity-school under the superintendence of himself and his 
successors. The deputies to the General Convention from South 
Carolina were also instructed by their constituents to propose a 
similar scheme. The subject was for some time under considera- 
tion ; and finally, in 1817, it was resolved to establish a theological 
seminary at New York for the benefit of the entire Church, and 
under its control. In the same year the diocese of North Carolina 
was admitted into union with the General Convention, and measures 
were adopted to organize the Church in Ohio. The Rev. Philander 
Chase was consecrated to the episcopate of the latter diocese in 
1819, and the Rev. J. S, Ravenscroft to that of the former in 1823. 
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New Jersey had been provided with a bishop, the Rev. Dr. Croes, 
as early as 1815; and from this period, the advancement of the 
Church proceeded with almost unexampled rapidity. In 1814 
the number of clergy was little more than 240, but in the course of 
twenty-four years, it has quadrupled itself, and the increase of con- 
gregations has been in an equal proportion. 

“The destitute state of the western country led to the formation 
of a missionary association in Pennsylvannia about the year 1818. 
By this association several missionaries were sustained in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and some churches were planted. Ina few years 
this Society assumed a more extended form, and, under the auspices 
of the General Convention, became known as the ‘ Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church.’ 
For many years its operations were extremely limited, and it was 
not until 1830 that it produced any considerable benefit. In the 
meantime, Washington College was instituted, the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary received a constant accession of students, and a 
second institution of the same kind was established at Alexandria, 
near Washington, designed especially to promote the interests of 
religion in Virginia and the other southern dioceses. Bishop Chase 
proceeded to England in 1824, in the hope of obtaining assistance 
towards the foundation of a similar institution in Ohio. His efforts, 
it is known, were successful, and in 1831 he had the satisfaction of 
beholding nearly 200 inmates of ‘ Kenyon College and Theological 
Seminary.’ At this time the number of clergy in Ohio was between 
fifty and sixty.” 


In Kentucky and Tennessee, the increase of the 
Church has been as rapid as in Ohio. In 1825 there 
was but one officiating clergyman in the first-mentioned 
state. In 1832 it contained eight clergymen, and in the 
same year a bishop was consecrated. In 1834 the 
“Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Kentucky ” 
was incorporated ; inthe following year it received great 
pecuniary assistance from eastern Episcopalians, and in 
1836 contained eighteen students. The clergy in the 
diocese now amount to twenty-one. So late as 1832 
there were but three clergymen in Tennessee. There 
are now in that diocese about twelve, with a Bishop 
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Otey, and a theological seminary in connexion with a 
college is already in contemplation. In the eastern 
states the progress of the Church has also been rapid 
and steady. The Church in Vermont had become in 
1832 sufficiently strong to separate from the eastern 
diocese of which it had formed a part, and to receive a 
bishop. It is highly probable, that before many years, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Maine will be provided with their respective prelates,— 
Pp. LOZ) Loe. 

In the Journal of the Proceedings of the General 
Convention of last year, twenty-one dioceses are enume- 
rated. In 1835 the Church formally took upon itself a 
most important step,—the conduct of its missions, dis- 
pensing with the aid of the Society which had hitherto 
been indirectly its organ. Since this “great and mo- 
mentous measure,” as Mr. Caswall justly calls it, has 
passed, the missionary income of the Church has greatly 
increased. In 1835 it was about 46,000, and in 1836 it 
became 412,431. 


3. 

From these great steps in the development of Catholic 
principles one most important consequence will probably 
follow, which could not have been anticipated when they 
were taken,—the destruction of the voluntary system in 
the bad sense of the word. Nothing is more Christian 
than that the people of the Church, who are benefited by 
her ordinances, should “willingly offer” for her support: 
nothing more unchristian than that individual clergymen 
should be at the mercy of the people, and be under the 
temptation of “ preaching smooth things” to get bread, 
clothes, and lodging. Such an evil threatens to arise 
when there is a less demand for clergy in America than 
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at the present moment. It was obviated in the early 
Church by the offerings being made to the bishop of the 
diocese, who distributed them at his discretion among 
the parochial clergy; that is, in the way in which 
missionaries are actually paid at this day. When once 
then the Church has in its hands funds for the payment 
of missionaries, it may easily extend the system to the 
payment of clergy. 

There seems to be no lack of liberality in contributions 
among the laity of the Church, at New York especially. 
If there is an infant parish established in the West, and 
unable to erect a place of worship, application is made 
to New York. If there is a new school to be instituted 
in any part of the country, if there is a church burnt 
down, if there is a professorship to be endowed, recourse 
is instantly had to New York as the place where sub- 
stantial tokens of sympathy may certainly be expected. 
“Applicants after applicants,” says Mr. Caswall, “come 
crowding in, and the fountain of benevolence still remains 
unexhausted, and even increasing in abundance. I have 
been credibly informed that many of the wealthiest mer- 
chants habitually devote a tenth part of their incomes, 
and sometimes much more, to religious purposes.”— 
P. 155. 

This munificence shows itself, as it should, in the erec- 
tion and decoration of churches. At Hartford, in Con- 
necticut, where lately was a wooden building, in which 
Bishop Chase officiated, “a splendid and substantial 
Episcopal church, of stone,” he says, “has been erected 
in its stead, and presents the noblest specimen of Gothic 
architecture which I have seen in America. At the time 
of my visit the tower was not wholly completed; but 
when finished, I should think that the expense could not 
fall short of twenty thousand pounds. The interior is in 
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perfect keeping with the exterior ; all is rich and solid, 
without any superfluous or trifling decorations.’— P. 145. 
Elsewhere he tells us that in one of the eastern cities, 
“The Protestant Episcopal church of St. Peter is a finished 
specimen of Gothic architecture. The walls, which rise 
forty feet above the ground, are built of hammered blue- 
stone trimmed with granite. The dimensions of the 
church are 65 feet in breadth by 120 feet in length, 
including the tower and vestry-room. The tower, which 
is at the north end, is 23 feet square and 138 feet high. 
The pulpit and reading-desk are in excellent keeping 
with the rest of the work, for beauty and richness of 
design. The ground-floor contains 138 pews, and the 
galleries 68. At the northern end of the building, in 
the gallery, stands the organ, a splendid instrument, in 
height 31 feet, in breadth 21 feet, and in depth 13 feet. 
The number of draw-stops is 34. The cost of this organ 
was 5,000 dollars (41,125).”—P. 283. 

At Rochester, in New York, there is a Gothic church 
which cost £22,500.—P.113. In the west too, it appears, 
some very handsome places of worship have been erected. 
Even in Ohio, there are two which cost respectively 
£12,600 and £5,400 sterling. “Church architecture,” our 
author informs us, “is rapidly improving, and a better 
taste is prevailing more and more. Cathedrals are still 
confined to the Roman Catholics; but the Roman 
Catholic buildings of that description are often greatly 
inferior to Episcopal churches.” It is an interesting cir- 
cumstance that, as of old time we were indebted for our 
cathedrals to our bishops, so in America the present 
Bishop of Vermont has begun to tread in the steps of 
Wykeham and Wolsey, by publishing a book of archi- 
tectural plans. 

We are glad to add that other evidence of bountiful- 
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ness in the worship of God are showing themselves. 
‘Splendidly embroidered pulpit hangings, superb services 
of communion plate, and a profusion of silk and velvet, 
of gilding and of painting,” are sometimes found ; and 
though Mr. Caswall hints that these embellishments are 
not always of the severest and most reverential character, 
yet they show “the willing mind,” and are pleasant to 
think upon. 

The poorer districts seem to vie with the more wealthy 
in their voluntary care of an unendowed Church. “Not 
unfrequently,” our author says, “ [a clergyman] receives a 
waggon-load of substantial comforts,such as two or three 
barrels of flour, ten or twelve bushels of apples, a barrel of 
cider, anda sack of potatoes. Sometimes he is agreeably 
surprised by the receipt of a complete suit of clerical 
apparel, a hat, a pair of boots, or a variety of articles for 
his wife and children. I am acquainted with a young 
clergyman who, within a few weeks, received two or 
three fees for marriage of a hundred dollars each (422). 
I have known fifty dollars (not a fee) to be presented 
to a clergyman on a baptismal occasion, and an equal 
amount at a funeral, though gifts of this description are 
not frequent. Medical men and lawyers seldom charge 
a clergyman for their services, and quite recently the 
missionary bishop was conveyed on board a steamboat, 
without cost, from New Orleans to St. Louis, a voyage 
of more than a thousand miles.”——Pp. 305, 306. 

Mr. Caswall informs us of the consideration which was 
exercised on different occasions towards himself : 


“A gentleman of the Episcopal Church, residing in Circleville, a 
connexion and namesake of the justly-celebrated Nonconformist 
Dr. Doddridge, was part-owner of a commodious line of boats on 
the Ohio canal. Hearing of my indisposition, and of my arrange- 
ments for leaving Portsmouth, this worthy man. though almost a 
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total stranger, informed me that accommodations would be provided, 
at no expense, for myself and wife, on board one of his vessels. 
Such offers are made, in this country, with the intention that they 
should be accepted ; and, accordingly, I did not hesitate to comply. 
The journey by canal was one of 330 miles, and would have cost us 
together about twenty dollars. 

“Instances of similar liberality to clergymen are by no means 
unfrequent in America. In travelling through Ohio, it has several 
times happened that after spending a night at an inn, and having 
taken supper and breakfast, the landlord has refused to accept any 
payment on hearing that I was a clergyman. For the same reason, 
a drayman, whom I once engaged to remove my furniture from one 
house to another, resisted all my efforts to induce him to receive a 
compensation. There are captains of steamboats who sometimes 
will carry clergymen at half-price, or without any charge.”—Pp. 106, 
107. 


It should be observed, that this attention is paid to 
other ministers besides clergymen. ‘“ Medical men,” the 
author adds, “also prescribe for the ministers of all de- 
nominations and for their families gratuitously.” 

In another place he observes of Albany, “ Here we 
spent Sunday, and attended divine service at the two 
Episcopal Churches. The landlord of the comfortable 
hotel where we lodged was an Episcopalian. He treated 
us with the utmost hospitality, and refused to accept any 
compensation.”—P. I15. . 

Mr. Caswall himself first belonged to the diocese of 
Ohio, whence he obtained his academical degree and his 
Orders ; and he gives us an interesting description of a 
Sunday expedition in its vast and wild territory ; 


“We rise early, and get a light breakfast an hour or two before 
the ordinary morning meal, and then sally forth with a few books, 
and some frugal provision for the day. The sun has risen about 
half an hour, and the dew is sparkling on the long grass. We pro- 
ceed about half a mile through the noble aboriginal forest, the tall 
and straight trees appearing like pillars in a vast Gothic cathedral 
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The timber consists of oak, hickory, sugar-maple, sycamore, walnut, 
poplar, and chestnut ; and the wild vine hangs from the branches 
in graceful festoons. Occasionally we hear the notes of singing- 
birds, but less frequently than in the groves of England. We soon 
arrive at a small clearing, where a cabin built of rough logs indi- 
cates the residence of a family. Upon the abundant grass, which 
has sprung up since the rays of the sun were thus admitted to the 
soil, a number of cattle, the property of the college, are feeding ; 
and the tinkling of their bells is almost the only sound that strikes 
the ear. We climb over the fence constructed of split rails piled in 
a zigzag form ; we traverse the pasture, and are again in the deep 
forest. The surface of the ground is neither flat, nor very hilly, but 
gently undulating. After an hour we arrive at a roughly con- 
structed saw-mill, erected on a small stream of water. The miller 
is seated at the door of his cabin, clad in his Sunday suit, and 
reading a religious book lent him by us on a former occasion. We 
hold a short conversation with him; he expresses a growing interest 
in religion and the Church, and concludes by telling us that he 
wishes us hereafter to use his horse on our expeditions. We accept 
the offer as it is intended ; my companion mounts the nag, and I 
walk by his side. 

“We then pass through the woods along the banks of Vernon 
River ; and in due time my companion descends from his seat, and 
I mount the quiet animal in his place. After another hour we 
arrive at a small village, or rather a collection of log-houses, the 
scene of our labours. At the further extremity of the street is a 
school-house, built of logs, with a huge chimney at one end, and a 
fireplace extending across one side of the apartment. Within it 
are a number of rough benches, and all around it is a kind of tem- 
porary arbour, covered with fresh boughs, for the accommodation 
of those who cannot find seats within. Having tied our horse to a 
tree, we enter the school-room and sit down to rest. Soon the 
children come flocking from the cabins and through the woods ; 
and with them their parents and many grown-up people, attracted 
partly by curiosity, and partly by a sincere desire of religious in- 
struction. Ina short time the school-room is filled, and a number 
of persons are standing without in the shade of the arbour; I then 
give out one of the hymns in the Prayer Book, reading two lines at 
a time on account of the scarcity of books. The people join in 
singing it, and then all kneel down to prayer. I repeat a large por- 
tion of the service by memory, knowing that my hearers, although 
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belonging to no sect whatever, have at present all the prejudices of 
sectarians against ‘ praying by a book.’ After prayer my companion 
adds a few words of exhortation, to which all listen with the deepest 
attention. We then instruct the children in the New Testament ; 
and about midday we untie our horse, and set out on our journey 
homeward, intending to eat our cold refreshments on the way. 

“ But scarcely have we left the village, when a blacksmith runs 
after us and requests us to stop. He wishes us always to dine with 
him on Sundays hereafter. We accordingly return to his cabin, 
and his wife sets before us a plentiful repast, consisting of chicken, 
potatoes, hot bread, apple-pies, and delicious milk. After some pro. 
fitable conversation, we bid them farewell, and about three o’clock 
arrive at the miller’s house, almost overcome by the excessive heat. 
When we have somewhat recovered from our fatigue, we proceed to 
a spot on the bank of the stream, where the grass is smooth, and 
where the thick foliage produces a comparative coolness. Here 
we find about a hundred persons collected, in hope of receiving 
from us some religious instruction. We conduct the service much 
in the same way as in the morning. The effect of the singing in the 
open air is striking and peculiar ; and the admirable prayers of our 
Liturgy are no less sublime in the forests of Ohio than in the con- 
secrated and time-honoured minsters of York or Canterbury. 

“The service concluded, we return on foot, and as we approach 
the college with weary steps, the fire-flies glisten in the increasing 
darkness. We arrive at our rooms fatigued in body, but refreshed 
in mind, and encouraged to new efforts.”.—Pp. 35—39 (abridged). 


a 


It is encouraging to find that the Church, though 
deprived of all external aids towards keeping up the 
appearance of unity, yet is recognized and joined, in 
those regions of religious extravagance, as the Catholic 
Church should be, on the ground of the consistency, 
definiteness, and stability of its creed. Persons of the 
most opposite sentiments, enthusiasts and (so called) 
Unitarians, seem in this respect to look upon her with 
interest and consideration, and to be drawn to her. How- 
ever, we hardly know whether to regard the following as 
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a pleasant specimen of it or not, but we give it in Mr. 
Caswall’s words : 


“T took the steamboat from New York on Saturday, and had a 
delightful voyage down the Connecticut river. On the way I 
entered freely into conversation with a gentlemanly and intelligent 
passenger, who proved to be a Unitarian from Massachusetts. 
Pointing to the Episcopal churches which appeared on both sides 
of the stream, he remarked, ‘Ah, if those churches had been 
in Massachusetts, there would have been few Unitarians.’ He 
explained himself by expressing his conviction that Unitarians 
objected not so much to the doctrine of the Trinity taught by the 
Church, as to the unpalatable and, as he said, the revolting manner 
in which Christianity was presented by the orthodox congregational 
divines.”—Pp. 149, 150. 


Certainly the excesses of sectarianism in the North 
American States are such, that one need not be of a 
Socinian turn to be disgusted with them. Besides the old 
Calvinistic Baptists, there are the Free-will, the Seventh- 
day, and the Six-principle Baptists; the Christian Bap- 
tists, who deny the proper Divinity of Christ ; and the 
Campbellite Baptists, many of whom are but in part 
believers in the Holy Trinity, and modify the doctrine 
of the Atonement. Besides these there are the Seed and 
Snake Baptists, who, carrying out the Calvinistic system, 
divide mankind by a rigid line into the seed of the 
woman and the seed of the serpent; and lastly, the 
Dunkers, who are principally German Baptists, and who 
wear a peculiar dress, a long robe with a girdle and 
hood, let their beards grow, feed on roots and vegetables, 
live men with men and women with women, not meeting 
even in their devotions, have each his own cell, a bench 
for a bed, a block of wood for a pillow, admit works of 
supererogation, and deny the eternity of future punish- 
ment. This strange mockery of Catholic Truth numbers 
as many as 30,000 adherents. As to the Calvinistic 
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varieties, they go the lengths in numerous instances of 
even considering the religious education of children as a 
sacrilegious interference with the work of divine grace. 
Among the Methodists the same disorders prevail which 
marked their first rise in England. In their camp 
meetings “sermons and exhortations succeed each other 
in quick succession ; the most lively hymns are sung 
perhaps for an hour together, and extempore prayers 
are offered with extreme force of language and energy of 
action, The people become powerfully excited; they 
shout ‘Glory’ and ‘Amen;’ they scream, jump, roar, 
and clap their hands, and even fall into swoons, con- 
vulsions, and deathlike trances”—manifestations which 
are far more like the work of evil spirits than of Him 
who on earth “did not strive, nor cry,” nor make 
‘“ His voice heard in the streets.” Of the Quakers, Mr. 
Caswall tells us, one-third have lately declared them- 
selves Unitarians. Besides these, there are, among other 
sects, 600,000 Universalists, who teach the annihilation 
of the wicked ; 6,000 Shakers, or followers of Ann Lee, 
whom they consider the woman mentioned in Reve- 
lation, chapter xii., and who have all things common, lead 
a single life, and dance in divine worship; and the 
Mormonites, who, being the only sect of pure American 
origin, shall be described in Mr. Caswall’s words : 


“Their delusion seems to be founded upon a prevailing and 
plausible opinion, which derives the descent of the American In- 
dians from the ten lost tribes of Israel. The Mormonites assert 
that, in the time of the Jewish kings, an Israelite embarked on the 
Persian Gulf, and, after many adventures, crossed the Pacific, and 
arrived on the American coast. To this individual various revela- 
tions were committed, which were written on golden plates, and 
hidden under a stone in that part of the country now known as the 
state of New York. In process of time, viz., in the year 1829, an 
angel appeared to a man residing in the vicinity, and directed his 
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attention to the spot where the precious deposit was concealed. 
He searched and found the golden plates ; but the language in- 
scribed upon them was unknown. He was accordingly furnished 
with some talismanic power, by which he translated the original, 
word by word, and thus produced the ‘Book of Mormon.’ There 
are fifteen books, which fill a duodecimo volume of 588 pages, first 
published by Joseph Smith, of Ontario county, New York. It is 
needless, perhaps, to say that the original golden plates have never 
been produced. The Mormonites assert that the Land of Promise 
is beyond the Mississippi. They also declare that they possess the 
gift of working miracles. They consider the study of the Hebrew 
language to be a religious duty ; and at one of their settlements, in 
Ohio, they recently engaged the son of a Jewish rabbi, a distin- 
guished Hebrew teacher, to instruct the whole community. They 
already amount to 12,000.”—-Pp. 322, 323. 


In reading such accounts, how are we thrown back 
into the times of early Church-history, and find ourselves 
among the Valentinians, Marcionites, Cataphrygians, 
Ebionites, Manichees, and all the other prodigies to 
which the presence of the true Church gave rise, as the 
sun breeds reptiles; and as the Church in those early 
times went forth conquering and to conquer amid them 
all, so we are prepared to believe that even in these 
fallen times she has so much of her ancient glory left 
her, as to eat them up like Aaron’s rod, and to grow 
and increase while they fall to pieces. Nay, under such 
circumstances, we are not sorry to be told, even of the 
Church of Rome, that by means of its numerous and 
well-conducted schools and colleges, it is daily acquiring 
a more powerful hold upon the public mind ; for surely 
it is better to belong to any branch of the One True 
Church, than to sectaries, who, not to dwell on their 
tenets, do not even profess to belong to it. 

But to return: Mr. Caswall informs us that in the 
towns and villages along the New York canal the “dis- 
orders and divisions among sectarian bodies have brought 
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multitudes within the fold of the Church.”—P. 115. 
Elsewhere he tells us that a vast proportion of her 
members have originally belonged to one or other 
denomination of Christians, and “have united with her 
from a sincere and intelligent preference.”—-P. 332. And, 
what is still more remarkable, that “ probably more than 
half of the parochial clergy, and certainly almost half 
the bishops, have been originally Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, or Baptists.” 

Mr. Caswall furnishes us with some instances of eminent 
individuals who have been converted from the sectarian 
communions. First may be mentioned Bishop Chase, 
who is well known to many persons in England. He is 
a native of Cornish, a small town in the western part 
of the state of New Hampshire. His ancestors were 
English dissenters, and emigrated to America nearly a 
hundred years ago. “He was himself,” as Mr. Caswall 
tells us, “ educated in the Congregational or Independent 
persuasion, and continued his attachment to those 
principles until the year 1795, when nearly the whole of 
his father’s family conformed to the Liturgy, and became 
members of the Episcopal Church. An examination of 
the Prayer Book, and of the important subject of an 
apostolical succession, were among the principal reasons 
_ which led to this remarkable change. Then in his nine. 
teenth year he resolved to devote himself to the clerical 
office. Accordingly, after several years of close appli- 
cation to study, under the tuition of a member of the 
University of Oxford, then officiating as a parish minister 
in Albany, he received holy Orders in 1798, and was 
appointed a missionary to extend the blessings of religion 
in the new settlements in the western part of New York.” 
-—P. 22. 

Another, mentioned by Mr. Caswall, is the present 
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rector of Bethel, in Vermont, “a venerable English gen- 
tleman, once a strong dissenter, and the minister of an 
Independent congregation in the mother country. Having 
arrived in America, he formed an acquaintance with the 
Episcopal Church, and became convinced that the chief 
grounds on which the dissenters originally seceded from 
the Church of England had been fully removed in 
this country. After due consideration, he was received 
as a candidate for the ministry, and was ultimately 
ordained to the priesthood, and elected rector of Christ 
Church, Bethel. He is a faithful and laborious pastor, and 
a zealous defender of the apostolic succession, and other 
distinctive principles of Episcopacy.”—Pp. 140, 141. 

Dr. Cooke, who is the subject of the following extract, 
was a Professor in the Medical School at Lexington, 
and is known by a work on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 


“Educated in Virginia, and connected with some distinguished 
families in England, Dr. Cooke spent his youth among the best 
society, and in habitual intercourse with the most cultivated minds, 
Sceptical opinions were then unhappily prevalent, and he imbibed 
the poison which has destroyed so many of the inconsiderate and 
unreflecting. While still a young man, he was induced, by a happy 
curiosity, to purchase of an itinerant book-pedlar, a work on the 
evidences of Christianity. He took it home, shut himself up in his 
room, and applied his whole faculties to the study of the interesting 
subject. His naturally strong mind felt the entire force of the ar- 
gument, and his native straightforwardness led him to an instant 
avowal of the change which took place in his sentiments. 

“ Knowing as yet nothing of Church history, he was not adequate 
to make a proper choice of a denomination, but immediately con- 
nected himself with the Methodists, partly on account of their local 
proximity, and partly through a just admiration of their energy 
and zeal. For many years he remained an active and influential 
member of that sect. At length Dr. Chapman’s sermons on 
the Church were published, and produced on his mind a strong 
apprehension that the American Methodists might be in a state of 
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schism. He again shut himself up in his study, and applied him- 
self closely to the perusal of such works on the subject as he could 
procure. 

“During this investigation, he attended no place of worship, and 
determined to attend none until he had succeeded in discovering 
the true Church. Finally, he came to the conclusion that Scripture 
as well as primitive Antiquity concurred in requiring an external 
commission derived from Christ through His Apostles, as the only 
warrant for the performance of the ministerial office. He became 
convinced, also, that the possession of such a ministry was a 
necessary mark of the true Church, and that all religious bodies 
destitute of that ministry are in a state of separation from the 
primitive fold. By the light of ecclesiastical history he now traced 
the Apostolic Succession through the early Church. He therefore 
connected himself with the American Episcopal Church; since 
here he found all that is best in Romanism, without its corruptions ; 
all that is valuable among the dissenters, without their disorders. 

“He afterwards imported from abroad, at a great expense, an 
admirable library, containing most of the primitive fathers, and the 
voluminous writings of former times on the subject of Church 
history. His convictions were complete, and he devoted his time 
and money, with unsparing liberality, to the diffusion of those 
important truths which he had so providentially acquired.”—Pp. 226 
—228, 


Dr. Chapman, who is mentioned in the last extract, is 
a vigorous and striking writer. No wonder that thought- 
ful men come over to the Church, when a powerful cause 
has such powerful advocates. We will quote a passage 
from one of his sermons, both for the view given in it of 
the religious state of the country, and for the force and 
liveliness with which it is given : 


“On the supposition that the original Apostles were to re-appear 
for the purpose of converting the heathen to the knowledge of the 
true God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, what, I demand, 
would be the course adopted by them, the system they would deem 
it advisable to employ? If the Apostles, under such circumstances, 
were to pursue their previous course, it would be in strict conformity 
to the directions Jesus gave them when ‘speaking of the things 
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pertaining to the kingdom of God.’ He was for one Church, and 
they would be for one, the same over which He presided as the 
Great Shepherd and Bishop of Souls. He said nothing about 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, or the other 
Dissenters, and the like silence would be preserved bythem. [But] 
supposing them to be now engaged in evangelizing the pagan 
nations, on your multitudinous system of sects, each individual 
would be obliged to found some fifteen or twenty discordant 
churches, in order to include the two or three hundred which have 
contrived to make themselves acceptable to the Christian world. 
Not only must John advocate Episcopacy, and James, Presbyterian- 
ism ; Peter, the theological unity of the Divine Nature, and Thomas, 
a Trinity in Unity ; Philip, everlasting happiness to the righteous 
only, with the like duration of misery to the unrighteous, and 
Bartholomew, the more gratifying doctrine of universal salvation ; 
Jude, the baptism of infants, and Matthew, its limitation to be- 
lievers ; Andrew, the perpetuity of the sacraments, and Simon, the 
Canaanite, their eventual disuse ; James, the son of Alphzus, bap- 
tism by sprinkling, and Matthias, by immersion ; Paul, the Supra, 
and Barnabas, the Sub-lapsarian dogma ; Timothy, an unlimited, and 
Titus, a limited atonement ; Silas, a personal, and Epaphroditus, a 
spiritual reign of Christ upon the earth for the space of a thousand 
years ;—but in addition to this, every one of the Apostles must 
prepare himself to bring forward at least twenty different sects, and 
school his conscience to contend earnestly for the faith of as many 
opposing creeds. Instead of the prayer of Christ being strictly ful- 
filled, ‘Holy Father, keep through Thine own name those whom 
Thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are ;’ instead of 
such fulfilment, principles must be embraced and carried out of this 
nature,—‘ Divide and subdivide, contradict each other and contradict 
your own selves, create this schism in one place and that in another, 
pronounce justification to be by faith in the morning, and by works 
m the afternoon.’ So shall ‘ ye continue in my word,’ and be ‘my 
disciples indeed ;’ ‘ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’”—Pp. 333, 334- 


5. 
And now, having said enough by way of introducing 
the reader to the American Church in its present state, 
we proceed to our main point, which is as follows :—We 
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have been surveying the remarkable birth of this Church 
out of the ashes; its instinctive appreciation of the 
Succession ; its silent cherishing of it when obtained ; 
and afterwards its sudden and vigorous development. 
Yet there is a very great deal to do still in America in 
the way of both the extension and the development of 
the Apostolical principle ; extension through the body of 
Churchmen, developmentasregardsitsconsequences. The 
former of these deficiencies is undeniable ; many of its 
members do not yet hold the doctrine of the Succession, 
though the number of its maintainers is increasing. So 
far, however, everything is as we could wish; nothing 
substantial can be done ina hurry. “A great, and, it is 
believed, an increasing number of the clergy,” says Mr. 
Caswall, “are strong in their assertion of the Apostolical 
Succession, and decline ecclesiastical intercourse with 
dissenting bodies.”—P. 331. Again: “In every diocese 
there are very many, sometimes a great majority both 
among the clergy and the laity, who habitually consider 
their bishop as possessed of Apostolical authority, trans- 
mitted in an unbroken chain from the primitive ages. 
This opinion gives a dignity to the office in the esti- 
mation of the religious, such as no temporal wealth and 
no worldly titles could confer.”—P. 86. All this is as 
well as it could be; but what we are anxious about, 
what meets with serious impediments, and is seldom 
even recognized as desirable, is the second of the above 
desiderata, the full and unreserved development of the 
Apostolical principle itself. American Christians pos- 
sess and profess a high gift; but as yet they appear 
scarcely to understand, any more than ourselves, what 
that possession and profession involve. We shall devote 
the remainder of what we have to say to this point; 
perhaps we may be somewhat free; but if we speak 
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with good temper and a kind purpose, as we hope we 
shall, we have a right to some portion of that republican 
liberty which our brethren allow to each other and con- 
sider a virtue. To convey our meaning, we must begin 
some way back, at the risk of seeming ambitious. _ 

All systems, then, which live and are substantive, 
depend on some or other inward principle or doctrine, 
of which they are the development. They are not a 
fortuitous assemblage of atoms from without, but the ex- 
pansion of a moral element from within. They cannot 
die a natural death till this moral element dies, though, 
of course, they, as all things below, may be overcome 
by violence. But they are indestructible, considered in- 
ternally, while their informing principle continues ; for 
it is their life. Within they have nothing of a self- 
destructive nature ; everything is evolved from one and 
the same formula; part cannot quarrel with part, both 
being results or transformations of thatone. Their parts 
cohere, not from any immediate junction or direct asso- 
ciation, but because they all spring from a principle, and 
into that principle resolve. While their inward life 
remains, they repair their losses; if existing portions 
are cut off, they put out fresh branches. But when that 
life goes, they are no more; they have no being, they 
dissolve. However fair they may look for a time, 
whether state, nation, society, church, university, moral 
agent, they are dead; and if they in appearance con- 
tinue, still are they but phantoms, kept together by 
extraneous influences acting for extraneous purposes. 
Unity without is a result of unity within; but when 
there is nothing real within, what appears is as little 
real and substantive as a man’s face in a glass, which is 
not the bodily development of a soul, but the result of 
certain external laws of matter. And, it must be con- 
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fessed, there are in the world a great number of these 
unreal beings and mockeries, whether in politics, religion, 
or morals; things like card-houses, or scenes in a play- 
house, which make up an effect, but have no inside ;— 
standing by the force of habit because no one meddles 
with them, and crumbling to bits directly they are 
touched,—or patched up and made decent by the interest 
of parties,—or recommended by the character or influ- 
ence of individuals. Such a creature of time and chance 
many men have thought and think our own Church to 
be ; and such she is proved not to be, as in ten thousand 
other ways, so especially as we noticed in the outset, by 
her vigorous offshoots growing up in the West. She 
scattered some of her seeds in the wilderness; and, 
while for a time they seemed to die, a spirit at length 
was found within them, which rose, throve, and at length 
took outward shape like her own. Thus she proved her- 
self to be a living principle: she showed that her very 
dust is spiritual ; that a soul is in her smallest portions ; 
that when she imparts herself anywhere, be it in small 
or great measure, she gives herself whole and entire ; 
she cannot give part of herself; she gives spirit, not 
matter, and by the energy of existence multiplies images 
of herself on every side. How unequal to great pur- 
poses, how shapeless and how unorganized were the 
companies which roamed from her bosom to the American 
continent! Without the look of a Church, and without 
the knowledge of their want. But a Church was zm” 
them, and when they came together in one, the spirit 
spake out. The word was in their hearts as a burning 
fire shut up in their bones, and they were weary of for- 
bearing and could not stay. They had been without 
bishops, without ordinances, scattered among the mixed 
multitude of sectarianism and heresy; but they were 
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different from them within, though in outward respects 
alike. They had a creative principle in them, which the 
others had not. Others might tend to utter apostasy. 
Puritans might become Socinians ; Baptists might form 
and reform, resolve and change like a calidoscope ; 
Shakers, Dunkers, Swedenborgians, Mormonites, might 
flit around them, but they, through God’s mercy, were 
what they were and nothing else. They were ever 
tending upwards, not downwards, struggling upwards 
amid obstacles to the pure light of the Gospel, and, if 
let alone, then, by the power of the gift in them, ever 
developing into Churches, breaking forth into the Apos- 
tolic polity and the Catholic faith. 

Still, it is true that obstacles might keep them down, 
and impede, or mutilate, or distort the development of 
the heavenly seed ; and this, it would appear, is more or 
less the actual condition of every Church all over the 
world. No Church is fully and simply developed into 
its full proportions ; all meet with external impediments, 
not the same everywhere, but some or other, which suc- 
ceed in distorting and crippling them. One suffers 
from the influence of the temporal power, another from 
heathen masters, a third from the popular voice, a fourth 
from the schools of philosophy, a fifth from national pro- 
gress, or civil institutions. One and all are tempted and 
more or less warped by fear of man, or covetousness, or 
cloth, or desire of rule, or present expediency, or the pride 
of reason. The inward principle develops in some degree, 
but partially and unequally, issuing in an inconsistent, 
or inchoate, or badly proportioned creed and polity. The 
American Church, if for no other reason, at least as being 
in her infancy, cannot hope to be free from this imper- 
fection. In saying this we are bringing no heavy charge 
azainst her, since we as little arrogate such a good and 
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perfect gift to any of ourselves, as to our American 
brethren. 

But it is one thing to profess to have already attained, 
another to profess the necessity of attainment ; one thing 
to pursue, another not to comprehend, unity of idea and 
action. And at this day, it is our habit, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, neither to desire nor understand real unity, 
—not to take-in the idea that effects follow from causes, 
and that a contradiction is self-destructive ; but to call it 
moderation and judgment to sit down deliberately be- 
tween two stools, or to leap into the ditch, and ultraism 
to clear it; extravagance, to dare to be consistent and 
to endure the conclusions of our admitted premises. 
Instead of viewing the Gospel system as a living growth, 
like “some tall palm,” beautiful as being at once one 
and many, we build it up course by course, as we spread 
our layers of brick and mortar. Our architecture at the 
present day is a type, or rather an effect, of our state of 
mind. The lines of our buildings do not flow on, nor 
their arms expand, and return into themselves, as being 
the expansion of one whole idea, but we seem to be ever 
congratulating ourselves that we have got so far, and to be 
asking “ What shall we do next ?”—range rising above 
range, and pile placed aside of pile, without even the 
merit of being excrescences. And we make up for want 
of meaning in the whole by stress and earnestness in the 
parts ; we lavish decorations on bit by bit, till what was 
at first unmeaning, ends by being self-contradictory. 

Now as to the American Church, it has been her privi- 
lege to begin with so clear an announcement of that 
rudimental truth on which all true Churches rest, that 
we cannot but believe she is destined, in spite of ob- 
stacles, to advance onward to the measure of the stature 
of its perfect fulness, She has got that truth in her; 
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and with gratitude we add, that the most considerable 
of her bishops, living and dead, have developed it accu- 
rately no little way. They have gone forward from one 
truth to another ; from the Apostolic Commission to the 
Succession, from the Succession to the Office,—in the 
office they have discerned the perpetual priesthood, in 
the priesthood the perpetual sacrifice, in the sacrifice 
the glory of the Christian Church, its power as a fount 
of grace, and its blessedness as a gate of heaven. They 
had felt and taught most persuasively the unearthly 
supernatural state in which all Christians stand, and 
_ their real communion in the invisible kingdom of God. 
You would not know whether you were in America or 
England while their books were before you, in Bir- 
mingham or New York, amid collieries or cotton-crops. 
The external world sinks to its due level ; and universal 
suffrage is as little found there, as is the House of Com- 
mons. How much further these writers ought to have 
gone, what doctrines they left latent, and what they but 
half developed, we have neither purpose nor ability to 
say; but without determining what would be presump- 
tuous, so much we may safely maintain, that there is no 
conceivable point of opinion, or practice, or ritual, or 
usage, in the Church system, ever so minute,—no detail 
of faith and conduct ever so extreme, but what might 
be a legitimate and necessary result of that one idea or 
formula with which they started. Mammoths and 
megatheria are known by their vertebrae ; men’s bodily 
temperaments have sometimes been discriminated by 
their nails ; and in like manner there is no development 
ever so ultimate but may be the true offspring of the 
Apostolical principle. A gesture, a posture, a tone, a 
word, a symbol, a season, a spot, may be its property and 
token, whatever be the real difficulty of ascertaining and 
Z2 
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discriminating such details; nay, and it is not fully 
developed till it reaches those ultimate points, whatever 
real danger there be of formality. However, let us see 
how far the American divines have proceeded, for that 
is the first point which comes into consideration. 

First let us have recourse to Dr. Seabury of Connecti- 
cut, the first who was consecrated diocesan bishop. What 
makes his sermons more interesting is that they seem 
to have been covertly controversial,—efforts, and suc- 
cessful efforts, at development, in spite of opposite in- 
fluences which were assailing the nascent Church. He 
says: 


“The authority under which the Apostles acted being derived 
from Christ, in the exercise of it they were His ministers, because 
the authority was originally and properly His, and they could act 
only in His name ; and this authority being by successive ordina- 
tions continued down to this day, all duly authorized clergymen now 
act by it, and are therefore the ‘ministers of Christ” On this com. 
mission is the authority of ministers in Christ’s Church founded, 
and no man can justly claim any power in spiritual matters but as 
it is derived from it. No one will now pretend to have received his 
commission to preach the Gospel immediately from Christ, as the 
eleven Apostles had theirs, and none but enthusiasts will pretend to 
be empowered for that work by immediate revelation from heaven, 
as St. Paul was. It remains, then, that there is no other way left 
to obtain a valid commission to act as Christ’s ministers in His 
Church, but dy an uninterupted succession of ordinations from the 
Apostles. Where this ts wanting, all spiritual power in Christ’s 
Church ts wanting also, while they who have any part of this 
original commission communicated to them are properly Christ’s 
ministers, because they act in His name and by authority derived 
from Him.”—Vol. i. p. 12. 


He thus speaks in another sermon of the holy 
Eucharist : 


“That there was, however, a great and real change made in the 
bread and the cup by our Saviour’s blessing and thanksgiving and 
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prayer, cannot be doubted. Naturally they were only bread and 
wine, and not the body and blood of Christ. When He had blessed 
them, He declared them to be His body and blood. They were, 
therefore, by Hes blessing and word, made to be, what by nature 
they were not.”—P. 149. 

“ The Eucharist is not only a sacrament, in which, under the 
symbols of bread and wine according to the institution of Christ, 
the faithful truly and spiritually receive the body and blood of 
Christ, but also, a true and proper sacrifice, commemorative of the 
original sacrifice and death of Christ, for our deliverance from sin 
and death—a memorial made before God to put Him in mind, that 
is, to plead with Him, the meritorious sacrifice and death of His 
dear Son, for the forgiveness of our sins, for the sanctification of 
His Church, for a happy resurrection from death, and a glorious 
immortality with Christ in heaven. From this account the priest- 
hood of the Christian Church evidently appears.”—P. 156. 


To Bishop Seabury is owing the restoration to the 
consecration prayer in the American Communion Ser- 
vice, of the oblatory words, and the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit ; “which,” as Bishop White reminds us, 
‘were left out of our own service at a subsequent review 
in King Edward’s time, at the instance of two learned 
foreigners.” * 

He speaks of the state of the dead in the same forcible 
way : 


“It was the belief of the primitive Christians, as well as of the 
old Jews, that at the departure of the soul from the body it went to 
a secret, invisible place, provided by God for its residence, there to 
remain till the general judgment ; the wicked in uneasiness, remorse, 
and despair ; the good in peace and refreshment, with an assured 
hope of God’s favour, and a full acquittal at the final retribution. 
On this ground stood the commemoration of the martyrs, and 
prayers for the faithful departed out of this life, that God would 
grant them rest and peace in Christ, and free acquittal in the day of 
judgment.”—P, 196. 


“ Memoirs, p. 154. 
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Next, we will mention Bishop Hobart; he thus speaks 
of the Christian ministry in an ordination sermon: 


“It is the distinguishing dignity of this office, and it will constitute 
also its tremendous responsibility, that it resembles in its origin, 
and in many of its important functions, the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. As the Father sent Him in His human nature to be the 
Prophet, a Priest and a ruler of His people, so He sent His ministers 
to the end of the world to be the instructors, the AJrvzests and the 
governors of His Church. He received the anointing of the Spirit, 
and they receive dy the laying on of the hands of that apostolte suc- 
cesston in which the power of ordination ts vested, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost—that gift of office by which they became invested with 
power to minister in holy things.”—P. 13. 


In one of his posthumous sermons, he gives the fol- 
lowing precise account of the supernatural state of the 
Christian Church: 


“Tt is indeed a truth, established by the whole tenour of the 
apostolic writings, that the blessings of salvation are ordinarily con- 
veyed through the instrumentality of the Church, of which Christ is 
the Head and Saviour, and that dy union with this Church, penitent 
believers are made partakers of all the benefits of His death and 
passion. ‘The Lord added to the Church such as should be saved,’ 
—‘ Christ is the Head of the Church, the Saviour of the body,’— 
‘We are one body in Christ, members of His Body.’—P. 308. 


Thirdly, we will quote the glowing language of the 
cloquent Dehon: 


“What tokens shall we give Him of our love? We must espouse 
the cause which is dear to Him. We must promote the work which 
He desires to see accomplished. And especially upon ¢he Church, 
which He hath taken into so near a connection, as to make tt one 
with Himself, we may bestow tokens of our regard, which He will 
thus receive. The Church He loves. W27th the Church He hath 
left the records of His truth, the representatives of His power, and 
the symbols of His presence. Yor the Church, as His Body, He is 
constantly interceding in heaven, ‘that He may present it unto 
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Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.’”—P. 266. 


Again : 


“Says the holy Chrysostom: ‘When the Eucharist is cele- 
brated, the angels stand by the priest, and the whole choir resounds 
with celestial powers, and the place about the altar is filled with 
them in honour of Him whois laid thereon.’ What sobriety should 
these considerations beget in us, when we come into God’s house. 
How powerfully do they enforce that decency in worship, which the 
Apostle recommends, ‘ because of the angels.’ Especially with what 
pure hearts and clean hands, with what reverence and godly fear, 
should we come to the Holy Table. Consider with whom you there 
stand, who are the spectators of your conduct, yea! who are the 
associates of your devotion, when you ‘laud and magnify God’s 
glorious name.’”—Pp. 133, 134. 


One other short passage may be allowed us from a 
writer who would be found to be most eloquent, if we 
had room to quote him at length. Speaking of the ne- 
cessity of an appointed ministry, he says: 


“Look through the pagan world, and observe everywhere a 
priest, where you find an altar, a sacred office where you find a God. 
Would you know the divine counsel in this particular? Behold the 
Deity, in the dispensation to His chosen people, selecting a par- 
ticular tribe for His service, and confining to them the right and the 
duty of ministering in holy things. Above all, it should satisfy our 
minds upon this topic, that our Saviour did ordain selected men, 
authorizing them to send others, as He sent them, to preach His 
Gospel, to administer His ordinances, and to guide and govern His 
visible Church. It is presumable, from the nature of the thing, that 
there would be found in the world an established priesthood, unto 
whom this ministry of reconciliation would be committed, for the 
edification of the Church. And blessed be our adorable Head, such 
a priesthood there has been among Lis redeemed, from the first 
ministry of Fis Apostles unto the present day, nor can we doubt 
His will, that, after the way of His appointment, it should be per- 
petuated in the world until His coming again.”—P. 48, ete. 


It is pleasant to know that Bishop Dehon was as 
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beautiful in his life and conversation as he is in his 
writings. He died in 1817, at the early age of forty-one, 
of the yellow fever; the personal tributes called forth by 
his death were of the warmest and deepest kind. 


6, 


Such are the principles of the American Church, legiti- 
mately resulting from her zdea, as Catholic and Apostolic. 
Now let us consider the “extraneous influences,” as 
Mr. Caswall justly calls them, which at present prevent 
their being duly understood, accepted, expanded, applied, 
by the large body of her members. 

Now, it is obvious, one most potent and continual dis- 
turbing force in the development of Apostolical principles, 
is a circumstance above recorded, viz., the spread of 
the Church among Dissenters. Action and reaction are 
equal, except where a Church is as firm as a rock; and, in 
the present instance, while sectarians have gained from 
her, the Church has lost from them. Considering that 
half the existing hierarchy have had their baptism and 
education from dissent, it is truly marvellous that the 
Church is what she is; and it raises in the Christian 
mind admiration and thankfulness for the innate power 
of that system, which could effect so much, with so weak 
a subject-matter to work upon. A Church must have 
the iron grasp of Rome to be able to catch, without being 
caught ; nor is it to be expected that our American 
brethren will be free from this infirmity for a long time 
to come. But here we are concerned with more definite 
illustrations and causes of the existing state of American 
theology. 

Let not the friends, then, of the American Church be 
startled, if we say that in her first years she suffered 
seriously, and still suffers, from certain influences, which 
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are too grievous to call by their right name, but of which 
she must be made fully aware, if she is ever to get clear of 
them. In saying this, we are speaking of what Mr. Caswall 
truly calls, “extraneous influences ;” we are very far in- 
deed from implying that the source of them is in the 
body itself, or that they penetrate into the body, but 
they act forcibly upon the body by external pressure, and 
have committed it to acts which have done much mischief 
ever since. Nor in this respect are we better circum- 
stanced than they; we too in the time of the third 
William and the first Georges had certain impressions 
of the same kind made on us, which chilled, attenuated, 
and shrivelled up our faith and spirit. What, indeed, 
is that desire of Evidences, that delight in objection 
and spontaneous incredulity, that pursuit of secular 
comfort, that contentment with mere decency and 
morality, which in its degree exist still among us all, 
but remains of the Socinian temper inflicted on us during 
that calamitous period? Nor have those malign influ- 
ences ceased. They have worked their way unseen; 
and, whereas they are now more generally acknowledged 
than they were, they were detected years ago by one of 
the most keensighted men of his age, a name well known 
in America, Mr. Norris, of Hackney. He thus writes to 
Bishop Hobart in 1822: 


“ The American branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church is filling 
at this time a most important station upon the earth, What our 
future fortunes are to be it would be presumptuous to calculate 
upon. There is amongst us a large measure of genuine Christian 
zeal and decided Church principle, and both are upon the increase ; 
but then there is a tremendous confederation, topped by false 
brethren, and Jottomed by Socinians, who are working incessantly 
and systematically upon all departments of the community, The 
specific object of it is, to make schism catholic instead of unity; 
unity therefore must fall, unless those who are its divinely appointed 
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guardians cherish it with more than ordinary solicitude, and exer- 
cise an apostolic jealousy in maintaining ome mind and ome mouth 
among themselves.”—Hodar?t’s Life, p. 253. 


This extract is curious as bearing on our general sub- 
ject ; but to return to the American Church :—the 
presence of a Socinian influence among her members 
was a subject of apprehension with some of the eminent 
persons in England who were interested or concerned 
in the question of their obtaining the Succession. Mr. 
Granville Sharp, in a letter to Dr. Franklin, mentions 
the uneasiness occasioned at home, at reports which 
were circulated about the changes which the Americans 
intended to introduce into the Prayer Book. An “ Epis- 
copal congregation at Boston,’ he says, “adopted a 
liturgy formed after the manner of Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Lindsay” (p. 315); and the Socinian party flattered 
themselves that the proceedings of the Convention in- 
dicated the same feeling. He adds that “the reports 
of Socinianism gave great offence to many worthy 
people” in England, “and more especially to the 
bishops, who had been sincerely disposed to promote 
the Church in America.” The leaning which was thus 
evidenced in the East, was seconded from the South, 
for at that very Convention, concerning which the 
above-mentioned report had been circulated, so far was 
true, that Mr. Page of Virginia, afterwards governor 
of the State, had moved to leave out the first four 
petitions of the Litany; ‘and instead of them,” says 
Bishop White, “to introduce a short petition, which he 
had drawn up, more agreeable to his ideas of the Divine 
Persons recognized in those petitions.” He professed 
not to object to the invocation of our Lord, “ which, he 
was of opinion, might be defended by Scripture ;” but 
“the objection lay to the word Trinity, which he re- 
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marked tc be unauthorized by Scripture, and a founda- 
tion of much unnecessary disputation.” But, since to 
admit only the fourth petition would leave the foregoing 
three liable to the charge of Tritheism, he thought it 
best on the whole to strike out all four. Nay, the 
general impression concerning the strength of the 
Socinianizing party was so strong at the time, that 
even Bishop Provoost of New York was believed, 
though, as it has since been shown, without foundation, 
to have advocated the omission of the fourth petition. 
This part of the Prayer Book, however, was saved; at 
the same time another portion of its contents, even 
more sacred, was sacrificed, the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds ; after mentioning which, it is little to add that 
the clause of the Apostles’ concerning the descent of 
Christ into hell was struck out also. On the remon- 
strance of the English archbishops, the Nicene Creed 
was restored, and the article in the Apostles’, but the 
Athanasian remains excluded to this day. 

Even as much as this was not gained without a con- 
flict. The Virginians instructed their deputies to the 
General Convention to be held at Philadelphia, to repre- 
sent to the meeting that though “uniformity of doctrine 
would unquestionably contribute to the prosperity of the 
Church,” yet they “earnestly wished that this might 
be pursued with /zderality and moderation.” “The ob- 
stacles,” they continued, “which stand in the way of 
union among Christian societies are too often founded 
on matters of mere form. They are surmountable there- 
fore by those who, breathing the spirit of Christianity, 
earnestly labour in this pious work. From the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, rather than the comments of men, 
must we learn the terms of salvation. Creeds therefore 
ought to be szmple,; and we are not anxious to retain 
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any other than that which is commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed.” They proceed—“ We will not now 
decide what ceremonies ought to be retained. We wish, 
however, that those which exist may be estimated ac- 
cording to their utility, and that such as may appear fit 
to be laid aside, may no longer be appendages of our 
Church.” * In spite of them, the Nicene Creed, as we 
have said, was restored; but as to the Athanasian, 
Bishop White observes that, had the English archbishops 
insisted on its restoration, the pending negotiation for 
obtaining the Succession “was desperate, because, al. 
though there were some who favoured a compliance 
the majority were determined against it; among whom 
were two members present, who had been chosen to the 
Episcopacy, and who voted against the restoration, as 
appears on the journal.” t+ Here then we have distinct 
evidence of the presence of Socinianism, not of course 
introducing itself zzto the acts of the Church, whether 
more or less, but exerting an influence upon them ; and 
this serious circumstance led us above to view with 
jealousy, what at first sight might have been welcomed 
without suspicion, the opinion expressed to Mr. Caswall 
by the Unitarian of Boston as to the possibility at one 
time existing, of the Church becoming the religion of his 
party, instead of the heresy which in fact prevails there. 
Nor is the following account pleasant which belongs to 
a date later than that of Mr. Caswall’s emigration. 


“ Here [at Andover] an opening for the Church had been made 
in a singular manner, and not the most desirable. The majority of 
the Congregational population having determined to remove their 
meeting-house to a more convenient situation, the minority were 
displeased, and withdrew from the congregation. For some time it 
was doubtful whether they would engage a Unitarian or a Univer- 


* White’s Memoirs, p. 114. +P. 509, 
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salist minister to preach to them ; but ultimately they concluded 
on becoming Episcopalians, and having drawn up articles of asso- 
ciation, they elected a vestry and wardens, and were admitted 
into union with the Church in Massachusetts. They assembled on 
Sunday in a school-house to the number of about forty or fifty ; but 
although attentive to the sermon, they generally took slight interest 
in the worship, and made little use of the Prayer Book. There 
were many amiable and worthy people among them, and a few 
decided Episcopalians ; but I soon perceived that nothing but 
time and perseverance, with Divine help, could succeed in esta- 
blishing the principles of the Church upon so uncongenial a soil.” 


——Pp. 135, 136. 
a 


To tell the truth, we think one special enemy to which 
the American Church, as well as our own, at present lies 
open is the influence of a refined and covert Socinianism. 
Not that we fear any invasion of that heresy within her 
pale now, any more than fifty years ago, but it is difficult 
{o be in the neighbourhood of icebergs without being 
chilled, and the United States is, morally speaking, just 
in the latitude of ice and snow. Here again, as our re- 
wnarks will directly show, we mean nothing disrespectful 
towards our Transatlantic relatives. We allude, not 
to their national character, nor to their form of govern- 
ment, but to their employments, which in truth we share 
with them. A trading country is the Aadztat of Socinian- 
ism. Mr. Caswall in one place speaks of its “alluring 
doctrines:” this may seem a strange description of 
them, but it is perfectly true, as he uses it. There is 
no accounting for tastes ; and there is a moral condition 
of mind to which this dismal creed zs alluring. Mr. 
Caswall’s words are as follows: “At Boston and Salem 
Unitarianism is very prevalent .... and great numbers 
of the rich and fashionable are attached to its alluring 
doctrines,”—P. 134. Not to the poor, the forlorn, the 
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dejected, the afflicted, can the Unitarian doctrine be 
alluring, but to those who are rich and have need of 
nothing, and know not that they are “miserable and 
blind and naked ;”—-to such men Unitarianism so-called 
is just fitted, suited to their need, fulfilling their antici- 
pations of religion, counterpart to their inward temper 
and their modes of viewing things. Those who have 
nothing of this world to rely upon need a firm hold of 
the next, they need a deep religion; they are as if 
stripped of the body while here,—as if in the unseen 
state between death and judgment; and as they are 
even now in one sense what they then shall be, so they 
need to view God such as they then will view Him ; 
they endure, or rather eagerly desire, the bare vision of 
Him stripped of disguise, as they are stripped of dis- 
guises too; they desire to know that He is eternal, since 
they feel that they are mortal. 

Such is the benefit of poverty; as to wealth, its 
providential corrective is the relative duties which it 
involves, as in the case of a landlord; but these do not 
fall upon the trader. He has rank without tangible 
responsibilities ; he has made himself what he is, and 
becomes self-dependent ; he has laboured hard or gone 
through anxieties, and indulgence is his reward. In 
many cases he has had little leisure for cultivation of 
mind, accordingly luxury and splendour will be his deau 
ideal of refinement. If he thinks of religion at all, he 
will not like from being a great man to become a little 
one; he bargains for some or other compensation to his 
self-importance, some little power of judging ormanaging, 
some small permission to have his own way. Commerce 
is free as air; it knows no distinctions ; mutual inter- 
course is its medium of operation. Exclusiveness, sepa- 
rations, rules of life, observance of days, nice scruples 
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of conscience, are odious to it. We are speaking of the 
general character of a trading community, not of indi- 
viduals; and, so speaking, we shall hardly be contra- 
dicted. A religion which neither irritates their reason 
nor interferes with their comfort, will be all in all in such 
a society. Severity whether of creed or precept, high 
mysteries, corrective practices, subjection of whatever 
kind, whether toa doctrine or toa priest, will be offensive 
to them. They need nothing to fill the heart, to feed 
upon, or to live in; they despise enthusiasm, they abhor 
fanaticism, they persecute bigotry. They want only so 
much religion as will satisfy their natural perception of 
the propriety of being religious. Reason teaches them 
that utter disregard of their Maker is unbecoming, and 
they determine to be religious, not from love and fear, 
but from good sense. 

Now it would be a miserable slander on the American 
Church to sav that she was suited to sucha form of mind 
as this ; how can she, with her deep doctrines of the Apos- 
tolic Commission and the Eucharistic Sacrifice ? but this 
is the very point ; here we see around her the external 
influences which have a tendency to stifle her true 
development, and to make her inconsistent and unreal. 
If in the English Church the deep sea dried up more 
or less in the last century, why should it not in the 
American also? Let the latter dread her extension 
among the opulent merchants and traders in towns, 
where her success has principally been. Many un- 
desirable persons will begin to see in the Church what 
they can find nowhere else ; the Sectarian doctrines are 
more or less enthusiastic ; the Roman Catholic despotic ; 
in our Church there is (or may be) moderation, ration- 
ality, decency, and order, which are just the cardinal 
excellences, the highest “idea” of truth, the first and only 
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fair, to which their minds attain. If this view of things 
is allowed a footing, a sleek gentlemanlike religion will 
grow up within the sacred pale, with well-warmed chapels, 
softly cushioned pews, and eloquent preachers. The 
poor and needy, the jewels of the Church, will dwindle 
away ; the clergy will sink in honour, and rich laymen 
will culminate. Already, Mr. Caswall informs us, “there 
are churches which rather resemble splendid drawing- 
rooms than houses of worship, and in which ¢he poor 
man could hardly feel himself at home. Handsome 
carpets cover every part of the floor,” and “ the pews are 
luxuriously cushioned in a manner calculated to invite 
repose.”—P. 289. Again: “At Chillicothe [in Ohio] 
the Episcopal Church contains many of the wealthier 
and more refined families, but has not established ttself 
in the preference of the great mass of the religious people, 
who are principally, as in other parts of Ohio, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and Baptists.” ——P. 55. Elsewhere he 
says, speaking generally, not of any particular place: 


“In the congregation there are few, uf any, poor persons, so that 
it ts often difficult to dispose of the communion-alms according to 
the regulations of the Rubric. The Episcopal congregations are 
generally composed of highly-intelligent and respectable people, 
many of whom have received an excellent education. Hence, 
intellectual sermons are held in great esteem, and elegant composi- 
tion is duly appreciated. Commonplace discourses are disregarded, 
and old or borrowed ones are never tolerated. Some oratorical 
genius is always necessary to clerical success in republican 
America.”—P. 296. 


We are aware it is a bold thing to speak of a Church 
which is a hemisphere off us: we are speaking from 
books, not from practical knowledge; but we think we 
may say without fear of mistake, that pews, carpets, 
cushions, and fine speaking are not developments of the 
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Apostolical Succession. Fathers and brethren, we 
would say, if we might venture a word, dispense with 
this world when you enter the presence of another. 
Throw aside your pillows ; set wide your closets ; break 
down your partitions ; tear away your carpets. Open 
a space whereon to worship freely, as those to whom 
worship was the first thing ; who come to repent, not to 
repose ; to give thanks, not to reason; to praise, not 
to enjoy yourselves. Dispense with your props and 
kneelers ; learn to go down on the floor. What has 
possessed you and us to choose square boxes to pray in, 
while we despise Simeon upon his pillar? Why squeeze 
and huddle together as you neither do, nor would dream 
of doing, at a dinner-table or in a drawing-room? Let 
the visible be a type of the invisible. You have dis- 
pensed with the clerk, you are spared the royal arms; 
but still who would ever recognize in a large double 
cube, with bare walls, wide windows, high pulpit, 
capacious reading-desk, galleries projecting, and altar 
obscured, an outward emblem of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the fount of grace, the resort of Angels? 

Having touched on the circumstances of worship, we 
may as well here notice some other points connected 
with it, in which the American Church has not yet 
carried out her elementary principle. 

Mr. Caswall, for instance, tells us that “the com- 
munion-table seldom occupies its appropiate place, but 
is often little more than a narrow board placed in front 
of the reading-desk, in the situation usually occupied 
by the clerk in the Church of England.”—P. 280. He 
adds, however, that in some churches of recent erection, 
the altar occupies a conspicuous and somewhat elevated 
position in a recess at the extremity of the building, 
opposite to the main entrance. This is a promising 
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symptom of development going on in the Church, in spite 
of “extraneous influences.” At present, however, it 
marks the inconsistent state of things, that even so good 
a churchman as Mr. Caswall is but partially sensible 
of the position which the Holy Eucharist occupies in 
the Christian system. We hear nothing of its celebra- 
tion in critical times, when we have a right to expect it ; 
and no remark is made upon the omission. When that 
interesting man, Mr. Gunn, whose history Mr. Caswall 
gives at great length, at length fell in with a clergyman, 
Mr. Caswall thus speaks of the event: “Once more, 
after an interval of fifteen years, our lay-reader was 
permitted to hear the word of life declared by a com- 
missioned ambassador of Christ.”——-P. 97. To hear? and 
not also to take and eat that Living Word, which a com- 
missioned priest alone could givehim? In Mr. Caswall’s 
sketch of a diocesan convention, where he was present, 
he tells us, “ The members assembled at Ioa.m. They 
took their seats in the front pews, the remainder of the 
building being occupied by a number of respectable 
persons attached to the Church. The Bishop entered 
in his episcopal robes, and took his seat within the rails 
of the communion-table. A clergyman appointed by 
the Bishop then read morning prayers ; the Bishop per- 
formed the anzte-communion service, and a sermon was 
preached by another clergyman. After divine service, 
the Bishop called the convention to order.”—P. 68. The 
business of the meeting follows; the meeting adjourns 
till the afternoon ; it reassembles ; the Bishop reads his 
annual address. He “urges upon the members the 
importance of zmproving the occasion by social prayer 
and devotional fellowship.’—Committees make their re- 
ports, or are appointed ; resolutions pass: so ends the 
first day, On the second prayers and a sermon—then 
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business—reports from parishes—“ such further accounts 
as appeared likely to ixterest or edify.” It meets again 
the third day: divine worship—a canon passed—com- 
mittee appointed—resolutions—“ the members of the 
convention having been hsopitably treated by the in- 
habitants of the place” (exceedingly proper),—a vote of 
thanks—a psalm sung—the episcopal benediction given 
—the convention “finally adjourned.” Concerning the 
Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, not a word. We 
speak of this as what happened in a particular case, 
without having any right or wish to suppose it a general 
rule. Indeed, in another place Mr. Caswall, speaking of 
the “regular Sunday services of a clergyman, says that 
the holy communion is generally administered once a 
month.”—P. 294. And elsewhere he expressly speaks 
of its celebration at the Convention of Massachusetts in 
1833.—P. 121. 

Again: the Gospel is a free gift, and in all its develop- 
ments must take the shape of a free gift: it must not 
be bought; to the giver the receiver offers back of his 
best, but not as a bargain. What then are we to think 
of paying for seats in churches ? or, if we have inherited 
the custom, what of extending it to the poor? yet we 
have the following uncomfortable account of what is 
taking place in the American Church: “ There are but 
few free seats in Episcopal churches, and in fact there is 
not the same necessity. Few persons are so poor, and 
still fewer would be willing to accept it as a gratuity.”— 
P. 282. Why not say at once “few persons are so poor 
as to accept the Gospel as a gratuity? Pride in things 
visible leads to pride in things unseen. 

Again, he says, “The ancient practice of bowing at 
the name of Jesus is disused to a great extent.”—P. 337. 
“The practice of turning to the east when the Creed is 
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repeated has been entirely forgotten.”"—-P. 295. “The 
burial-grounds are generally remote from the churches, 
and are never consecrated.”—P. 283. “In the Table of 
Vigils, etc. (in the Prayer Book), the Vigils are wholly 
omitted.”—P. 243. “There is no place in America in 
which the service of a Church is performed daily, unless 
the General Theological Seminary at New York may be 
regarded an exception.”—P. 595. “Some clergymen 
almost entirely neglect the observance of the feasts and 
fasts of the Church. I have known a few who have 
declined to celebrate Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, 
while they have united with other denominations in 
monthly meetings of prayer for missions, colleges, or 
other objects of interest.”—P. 337. The saints’ days 
which occur during the week are very frequently left 
unnoticed, while weekly lectures on the nights of 
Wednesday or Thursday are very general.”—TJdid. 
“The service for the churching of women is seldom 
used, except in the case of English people, who desire to 
conform to the practice of their ancestors.” —P. 299. 

All this suggests that there is abundance to do in the 
way of what we have called development. If persons 
neglect the ordinances of the Church, it is because they 
do not believe their virtue and efficacy. If they thought 
the Church had a gift of grace, they would be instant 
in the times and places in which she dispenses it. It 
is difficult to prove that it is a duty to come to church 
daily ; it is easy for a Churchman to feel that it is a 
privilege. 

Again: in the American Church bishops do not 
assume sees, but are named from their dioceses, In 
spite of whatever precedents may be urged in favour of 
this usage, we are clear that it isa piece of purus putus 
Protestantismus. It is difficult to analyze its rationale, 
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but we have no doubt that so it is. The Church is z 
a country, not of it, and takes her seat ina centre. Ifa 
bishop has no throne or see, where is the one never-dying 
priest, without break, who is the living Apostle of the 
Church? Is a bishop a mere generalization of a diocese, 
or its foundation ? a nameora person? Generalizations 
are everywhere, persons have a position. Does a bishop 
depend on his diocese, or his diocese on him? meanwhile 
the Roman Catholics have located their bishops, and 
though their succession in the country is later than ours, 
they have thus given themselves the appearance of being 
the settlers, not strangers on a visit. 

On the other hand, we are glad to learn from Mr. 
Caswall the following pleasing manifestations of a 
Catholic spirit in the details of worship ;—at Christmas 
the churches are decorated with evergreens, tastefully 
hung in festoons. Since holly, box, and laurel cannot 
be obtained, “boughs of the cedar, pine, and hemlock 
are employed in their stead. These decorations are 
commonly arranged by the young ladies of the con- 
gregation.”—P. 283. This is as it should be; the same 
interesting class should also employ themselves in 
working altar-cloths, and ornamenting service books, 
the modicum of embellishment which political revolu- 
tions have left us. Again :— 

“The sign of the cross has lately made its appearance on many 
churches, agreeably with the early custom. Bishop Onderdonk, of 
New York, in a charge to his clergy, has commended the good 
taste displayed in this appropriate decoration; and has declared 


that only an anti-Protestant feeling can consider the sign of the 
cross as symbolizing the corruptions of Romanism.”—P. 282. 


Both infants and adults are sometimes baptized by 
immersion, according to the rubric. This, again, 1s 
cheering news. In one church in Kentucky the font is 
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in the shape of a large bath, six or seven feet in length. 
Several persons in Philadelphia have been baptized in the 
river (pp. 297, 298). Mr. Caswall observes, in another 
place : 


“In Baptist neighbourhoods there are episcopal clergymen who 
greatly desire to see the old English rubric restored, by which all 
persons were required to be immersed at baptism, except when 
they were sick and unable to bear it. I am acquainted with a 
small episcopal congregation situated in the midst of Baptists, in 
which not a single infant has been presented for baptism during 
seven years, the parents being greatly influenced by the arguments 
of the sectarians.”—P. 337. 


This is a curious instance of “ extraneous influences ” 
working the right way. 


7° 

But leaving these agreeable instances of the expansion 
of the Apostolical idea, which show that we have every- 
thing to hope of the American Church, we must go on to 
allude, for our space will hardly allow us to do more, to 
a much more systematic and overt deflexion from Church 
principles than any which we have yet mentioned, viz., 
the power usurped by the laity over the bishop’s juris- 
diction, which at present is an absolute bar to the due 
development of Catholicity. The Americans boast that 
their Church is not, like ours, enslaved to the civil power ; 
true, not to the civil power by name and in form, but, 
to the laity, and in a democracy what is that but the 
civil power in another shape? When Bishop Hobart 
returned from England, he preached and published a 
Sermon, in which, among other evils in our Church, he 
freely, but not at all unwarrantably, expressed his regret 
at what his biographer truly called “the extraordinary 
and inappropriate prerogative of the king, through his 
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ministers, to designate the persons who shall be chosen 
for the episcopal office, whose authority is entirely divine, 
and the absolute incapacity of the clergy to exercise 
their ecclesiastical power independently of the State.”— 
P. 333. He adds, “But here xo secular authority can 
interfere with our high ecclesiastical assembly, nor 
control her legitimate powers.” When this Sermon 
reached, England it excited no little annoyance in cer- 
tain quarters ; and in the Quarterly Theological Review 
(befofe it became connected with the British Critic) 
a very bitter attack appeared, which called forth an 
answer from a generous friend of the Bishop’s, the late 
Mr. Rose. It is unnecessary to go into the details of his 
conclusive defence of Bishop Hobart from the uncom- 
fortable reflections, which an apparently angry writer 
had thrown out against him. But it is to our pur- 
pose to observe the adroit and natural way in which, 
while defending a friend, he delicately retorts upon him 
and his the criticisms which the Bishop’s Sermon had 
directed against us. The Bishop had been absurdly 
accused of ingratitude to his English hosts, merely 
for expressing opinions in America which in England 
he had frankly avowed to them!’ On this Mr. Rose 
observes : 

“For myself I can only say, that if, after a sojourn in 
America, in speaking of American Episcopacy, I were to 
urge the strong tendency of an election for the high office 
of a bishop to produce intrigue, party feeling, and dispute 
among the clergy—if I were to state my exceeding 
dislike to make the clergy dependent on the voluntary 
contributions of the laity for support, and my belief that 
such a mode of provision would deprive them of that 
freedom of rebuke which I judge essential to the cha- 
racter of a Christian minister—if I were to object to the 
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mixture of laymen in their Lower House of Convention 
—if I were to state these things in the honesty of my 
heart, in a deep conviction that these were evils, and in 
an unaffected regret to see them in a Church, for the 
excellences of which, as a true Episcopalian, I had the 
strongest respect, and for whose continuance and exten- 
sion I devoutly prayed; I should feel both surprised 
and grieved that any man could be found who would 
proclaim me an abuse hunter for thus expressing my 
honest belief.” —Hobar?t’s Life, pp. 348, 349. “ 
Now, of the three evils specified in this passage Mr. 
Caswall acknowledges the voluntaryism which obtains 
in his Church, and we have seen that there is a hope of 
its being in time removed. The evils existing in the 
elections of bishops he candidly confesses also, though 
he does not allow that they are necessary or unmixed. 
As to the third point, which is the one immediately 
before us, the introduction of the laity into the Con- 
ventions, it is implied by the venerable Bishop White, in 
his Memoirs of the American Church, that that measure 
originated with himself. In the work in question, he 
admits, that as regards the early Church, there is no 
ground for saying that the laity was more than “ occa- 
sionally present” at its synodical deliberations ; but “he 
thinks it evident that in very early times, when every 
Church, that is, the Christian people in every city and 
convenient district round it, was an ecclesiastical com- 
monwealth, with all the necessary power of self-govern- 
ment, the body of the people had a considerable share 
in its determinations.”"—P. 86. And he argues that 
“the same sanction which the people gave originally in 
a body, they might lawfully give by representation.” 
He concludes, then, “that if the matter pleaded for 
be lawful, the question of the propriety of adopting 
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it ought to be determined by expediency.” And 
that it is expedient, he determines first, because in the 
Church of England, which the American Church follows, 
the parliament has a most considerable synodical power; 
secondly, from the difficulty of introducing into America 
the Episcopal polity in any other way ; and thirdly, from 
the zmpossibility of getting the laity to submit to eccle- 
siastical laws, (for instance, relating to admission or 
exclusion from the Lord’s Supper,) enacted without 
their own concurrence. Here we see the operation of 
“extraneous influences.” With all due respect to the 
memory of the venerable author of the “ Memoirs,” we 
must express our strong feeling that such views imply 
an insufficient appreciation of the “ developments” of the 
Apostolical Succession, He advocated them in a pam- 
phlet published without his name in 1783, and the prin- 
ciple of lay government was carried by the Convention. 
This was defore the introduction of the Succession from 
England, or Dr. White’s own consecration. The only 
bishop then in America was Dr. Seabury, of Connecticut ; 
and he and his clergy strongly, though ineffectually, 
protested against it. He wrote to Dr. Smith, of Mary- 
land, with his characteristic clearness and cogency, 
sweeping away the doctrine of expediency, and joining 
issue on the question of historical facts. “The rights of 
the Christian Church,” he said, “arise not from nature 
or compact, but from the institution of Christ ; and we 
ought not to alter them, but to receive and maintain 
them, as the Holy Apostles left them. The government, 
sacraments, faith, and doctrine of the Church are fixed 
and settled. We have a right to examine what they are, 
but we must take them as they are. If we new model 
the government, why not the sacraments, creeds, and 
doctrines of the Church? But then it would not be 
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Christ’s Church, but our Church, and would remain so, 
call it by what name we please.” * 

However, leaving the history of this important de- 
parture from primitive order, let us avail ourselves of 
Mr. Caswall’s work to trace the element of lay inter- 
ference through the various functions of American eccle- 
siastical government at the present time. And, first, as 
to the Diocesan Convention, which assembles once in 
the year. It consists of the bishop, all the clergy, and 
the lay delegates, of whom in some dioceses three, in 
others one, are sent by every parish. Thus the lay 
members of the synod are at least equal, and it may be 
treble the clerical, supposing, as appears to be the case, 
there is not more than one clergyman to a parish. In 
the convention at which Mr. Caswall was present, there 
were about thirty clerical, and about forty lay members, 
The committees, etc., appointed at the same meeting 
were constructed as follows: one clergyman and one 
layman to report on the unfinished business of the last 
convention; the standing committee of the diocese, 
three clergymen and three laymen; six clergymen and 
six laymen to be trustees of the diocesan college; four 
clergymen and four laymen as representatives of the 
diocese in the General Convention. Committees on mis- 
sions and theological education, seem to have been 
appointed on the same principle. Moreover, the selection 
of members was not in the hands of the bishop, but 
made by ballot. Clergy and laity vote together in Con- 
vention, except there is a demand for what is called “a 
vote by orders.” Then each class votes separately, and 
a majority of each is necessary for the proposed canon 
or resolution to pass. Thus the clergy, as Mr. Caswall 
observes (p. 72), can take no important step without the 
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people, or the people without the clergy. In some few 
dioceses the bishop has a veto upon the acts of the Con- 
vention, but its exercise would be so unpopular that it 
seldom takes place. It must be added, that among the 
matters which come béfore the Convention so constituted, 
are the conditions on which parishes should be admitted 
into the diocese, the qualifications of lay readers, the 
appointment of missionaries, the promotion of theo- 
logical education, and the mode of trying clergy accused 
of heresy. 

The Standing Committee of the Diocese requires a 
somewhat more distinct notice. It consists, according 
to the diocese, of five, three, or two, of each order, 
clergy and laity. It is the council of advice to the 
bishop ; during a vacancy it issues dismissory letters, 
institutes ecclesiastical trials, and acts, by means of its 
clerical members, as superintendent of the deacons. No 
bishop can give ordination except to such as bring 
testimonials, signed by a majority of the standing com- 
mittee. No bishop can be consecrated without the con- 
sent of the majority of the standing committees of all the 
dioceses in the Union, or of the General Convention. 

When clergy are accused of any delinquency, the 
standing committee of the diocese prosecute ; and a jury 
of five presbyters, chosen by the accused out of eight 
nominated by the bishop, try the cause, and a majority 
decides, and specifies the amount of punishment. The 
bishop may not exceed the sentence adjudged. 

When a bishop needs a coadjutor, he is appointed, 
not by himself, but by his diocese. 

The General Convention comes now to be considered. 
It is divided into two houses; the upper, consisting of 
the bishops, now seventeen in number; the lower, of 
clerics and laymen, not exceeding four of each order 
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from every diocese. When demanded by the deputies | 


of any diocese, the voting is by dioceses, the lay repre- 
sentatives of each diocese having one vote, the clerics 
another. Sometimes the concurrence of both orders is 
necessary to constitute a vote. The General Convention 
thus formed enacts canons about public worship, makes 
alterations in the Prayer Book, defines the observance of 
the Lord’s day, directs the publication of the Bible and 
Prayer Book, and gives leave to bishops to compose 
extraordinary forms of prayers. It defines, to a certain 
extent, the duties of bishops, priests, deacons, candidates 
for orders, and standing committees. It determines on 
what conditions a person may be admitted a candidate, 
how he shall conduct himself during his probation, the 
due age for consecration and ordination, the attainments 
requisite, the testimonials, and the times of ordination. 
It superintends the clergy in preparing their flocks for 
the bishops’ visitation, in catechising, in registrations ; it 
confines their labours within their own province, arbi- 
trates in differences between pastor and flock, and lays 
down the law for clerical trial and punishment. It has the 
oversight of bishops’ charges, pastoral letters, visitations, 
and the yearly reports of their acts to their respective 
diocesan conventions. It arbitrates between dioceses, it 
provides missionary bishops, it legislates on the ordina- 
tion of sectarian teachers, it determines the relation of 
the American with foreign Churches, and it appoints the 
board of missions. These are the functions of a body 
constituted so largely of laymen. 

Such is the serviceable sketch which Mr. Caswall gives 
us of the constitution of the American Church ; accord- 
ing to which it would appear, without going to more 
Apostolical considerations, that those whose business or 
profession is not religious, are in matters theological and 
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ecclesiastical put on a level with bishop and clergy. We 
are quite sure such a constitution cannot work well; and 
ifany one demurs, then we differ from him what zs well 
and what is ill. It may throw light upon its practical] 
working to quote a passage from another part of Mr. 
Caswall’s work, which would seem to show that the laity, 
not to speak of the presbytery, would have no objection 
to the same high position in divine ministry, which they 
are allowed in Convention. 

“In the reading of the Creed a disagreeable confusion sometimes 
arises when a stranger officiates. In my own parish, on one 
occasion, a bishop performed the services in the morning, and two 
priests in the afternoon and evening. The bishop read the article 
on the descent into hell, as it stands in the English Prayer Book ; 
the first presbyter read the substitute permitted in America, ‘He 
went into the place of departed spirits ;? and the second omitted 
the article altogether. Very frequently the clergyman says one 
thing and the congregation another; and occasionally individuals, 
disapproving of their pastor’s choice, repeat with marked emphasis 
the phrase which he rejects.”—P. 295. 


In making these remarks upon the system of lay 
interference, no disrespect is intended towards the vene- 
rated person in whom it originated. Every one has his 
place and his day in the purposes of Providence; and 
whatever these may be as regards the American Church, 
so far seems clear, that, if a more apostolical constitution 
had been insisted on fifty years since, that Church at 
this day would not have been in numbers what she is, 
Mr. Caswell calls him “the Cranmer of the American 
Church ;” comparisons are odious; we hold him to be a 
great benefactor to his countrymen, and this is plain 
English, and has a better meaning than metaphors or 
metonymies. He died within the last year or two, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age, the sixty-sixth of his 
ministry, and the fiftieth of his episcopate; and in pro- 
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portion as his actions have an essential place, so his 
death must necessarily be a memorable era in the 
history of his Church. The influence which he exer. 
cised so long must be succeeded by other influences, 
of whatever kind; may the bright day that is past be 
eclipsed by a brighter on the morrow! 

At the General Convention following his death (1838) 
a resolution was passed, declaratory of their “ cherished 
remembrance of his faithful and uninterrupted services,” 
and of their gratitude to the Great Head of the Church 
for the long continuance” among them “ of one, who by 
the beauty of his example, the purity of his designs, and 
the moderation of his counsels, contributed for more than 
half a century to advance the interests, both temporal 
and spiritual,” of his communion, 


8. 


One other illustration we shall give of the deficiency 
of “ development” at present observable in the American 
Church, and so bring these extended remarks to an end. 
It lies in a saying, we believe, of the excellent Bishop 
Hobart’s, which has a very true and honest sense, but 
has been much and seriously misunderstood. To write 
encomiums here upon one whose praise is in all the 
churches, and whose memory is interesting personally to 
many around us who saw him when in England, would 
be beside the purpose; let us confine ourselves to the 
particular subject in which we consider that he has been 
misapprehended and his authority abused. 

The celebre dictum to which we allude is this; that 
the true motto of a Church is “Evangelical Truth and 
Apostolical Order ;” and since these words have been 
adopted lately by deservedly influential persons among 
ourselves, there is still greater reason for pointing out 
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what they ought to mean and what they ought not. 
Bishop Hobart seems to have found in America what 
we find here, a great deal of energy and warmth of 
feeling among dissenters and low churchmen, and a 
consequent and prevalent notion that Church principles 
were cold, formal, lifeless, external, and therefore uncon- 
ducive, if not detrimental, to true piety and holiness. 
Accordingly he laboured, and successfully, to persuade 
persons so imagining, that true Catholicism did not 
exclude the exercise of the religious affections, and only 
trained them up to perfection in a right direction and 
upon a perfect model. The affections are the life of re- 
ligion ; but life does not exist except realized and made 
substantive in this or that subject; and if it is found 
to exist in an untoward subject, then it had better not be 
at all. Each creature has its own life ; life is a principle 
of good or of evil, according as it is in this creature or 
in that ; no one accounts highly the life of a tiger or 
a toad. And so with moral life; fanaticism implies life, 
so does bigotry, so does superstition ; but none of these 
is true religion. And so again Evangelical Truth may 
be called the matter, and Apostolical Order the form 
which make up “the mind of Christ.” What is called a 
sense of sin, an insight into the divine purity, desire of 
pardon, a belief in the sacrifice provided, and so on, is 
the matter of religion ; but it is not all that is necessary 
to make a religious man. According as these feelings 
and views are combined, directed, and used, they be- 
come fanaticism, enthusiasm, antinomianism, or Christian 
faith. All depends upon the informing principle: if this 
be short of the true, all will go to waste ; if it be “ Apos- 
tolical Order,” it will be right. We are not speaking as 
if we liked the phrase ourselves, we are but explaining 
its real sense ; we do think it liable to misconception ; it 
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has actually met with it; and that misconception is as 
follows :— 

Men speak as if “ Apostolical Order” were (to use a 
homely illustration) like the roof of a house, or the top 
of a box, shutting in and making fast and tight “ Evan- 
gelical Truth ;” or like the “ politeness,” the charge for 
which in some dames’ schools used to be an extra two 
pence. Sectarians of all sorts, who profess the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith and its concomitants, are considered 
right as far as they go, only they do not go far enough. 
When will men learn that. the true religious principle 
is one, and all its parts are parts of one? Apostolicity 
is not an addition, or a completion; it is one side, one 
whole aspect of Christian truth, and Evangelicity is 
another side. They are different modes of viewing one 
and the same thing ; a man cannot have the Evangelic 
principle in purity without the Apostolic, nor the 
Apostolic without the Evangelical; they go together. 
If he believes the doctrine of Atonement, yet does not 
believe the doctrine of Baptism, he does not believe in 
the Atonement “in sincerity,” to use St. Paul’s words ; 
his reception of that doctrine is not such as God claims 
of him. His faith is corrupt. It may be objected, 
that this excludes multitudes from having a right faith, 
who to all appearance are pious, excellent men. It does 
not exclude them ; many a man holds zmplicitly what he 
has not learnt to put into words or had the opportunity 
of viewing objectively. Many a man is a believer in the 
Apostolical Succession who does not confess it, inasmuch 
as he would confess it, except for unavoidable accidents, 
such as ignorance and misapprehension. So much may 
be granted; but it never can be granted by any cor- 
rect thinker that Evangelical Truth is so distinct from 
Apostolical, that a man may have one without having 
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the other, as he may know geometry without knowing 
Greek ; or that the rites of the Church are mere matter 
of external order or arrangement, independent of the 
substance of the Gospel, instead of being involved in its 
essential idea. As we know nothing of the Atonement 
except as wrought through Christ’s natural body, so we 
know nothing of justification except as wrought through 
His mystical: and we may as well call a man orthodox 
who denies the truth of the Incarnation, though he pro- 
fessed to believe the Atonement, as one who preaches 
divine grace, yet denies the gifts and powers of the 
Church. : 

We are not entering into the question of degrees of 
unbelief ; but there is no difference in principle between 
the two; both imply absence of faith, A man who 
has got to add “I believe in the Catholic Church” to 
his creed as not holding it in any sense before, has not 
merely to add, he has to reform the whole. He has to 
new-create and leaven his creed with a principle, which 
will affect it in all those other articles, which he already 
after a fashion holds. If Evangelical Truth (when 
opportunities have been granted) has not in his mind 
flowed out and developed into Apostolical Order, it is 
because he does not really hold Evangelical Truth. Till 
we master this view of religion, we shall (to use the poet’s 
simile) be fastening the head of one creature on the body 
of another: we shall have a made-up, artificial being, 
not a nature, not a truth,—a mere dream of the fancy 
which never existed. A man who is zot only Evangelical, 
but also Apostolical, is either in heart a mere Calvinist 
or Wesleyan, and does not firmly hold anything about 
“order ;” or he is a formalist, and has no real warmth in 
him. If heis both at once, he ceases to be either ; he is 
something deeper ; he is not a being made up of two sepa 
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rable things, order and warmth, but one thing, and order 
and warmth are but qualities of that one thing, which we 
view indeed under two aspects, but which exist together. 


9. 

Now, assuming, as we shall do, that this representation 
is correct, we shall respectfully point out some errors 
which on both sides the water are the consequences of 
forgetting it. 

It is supposed, for instance, that the two parties in the 
Church are each right, and have each half of the truth ; 
and that to be quite right each must take the other 
half. Now that there is a sense in which such a state- 
ment is true cannot be doubted; but that, among 
ourselves for instance, a stiff dry establishment-man 
completes what is wanting in him by adopting what are 
called evangelical words and practices, or that a Lutheran 
or Calvinist “ perfects his organization,” as excellent men 
speak, by taking up the doctrine of Episcopacy as the 
best and most primitive form of Church government, we 
utterly deny. Such men become at best, as it has some- 
times been expressed, “warm preachers of cold doctrines,” 
or “cold preachers of warm ones,” as it may be; yet 
how much of this sort of change is growing among us, 
and is hailed as an approximation between parties! And 
when other persons come and declaim against such 
union as a mere phantom and a deceit, and attempt to 
draw attention to the true Catholicism of the ancient 
Church, they are said to be frustrating one of the most 
favourable prospects of concord which our Church has 
ever had, and to be throwing back religion in Europe 
fifty years. Mr. Caswall seems to us to commit the 
same paralogism, as far as his words go, (for we do not 
charge him with more than falling in with the current 
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language of the day,) when he invites American Christians 
“to return to that pure Protestant Church from which 
they have generally seceded ;” because “here is a form 
of worship scrzptural in doctrine and orderly in arrange- 
ment, yet sufficiently diversified to meet that appetite for 
variety which is natural to man.”—P. 326. 

Hence, again, it is a favourite form of expression to 
speak of Presbyterians also and other sectarians as “in 
an imperfect state,” and, to use the phrase just above 
quoted, that their organization needs completing. For 
instance, speaking of the declension of the Puritans of 
New England into Socinianism, Mr. Caswall says that 
“the Episcopalian discovers its origin in the same causes 
which he thinks have produced the apostasies in the 
Protestant Churches of Geneva, France, and Germany, 
namely, a defective form of Church government; and the 
want of an evangelical liturgy.”—-P.127. “The Church,” 
he says, speaking of the time before the American 
Revolution, “was of necessity presented to the people 
in an imperfect form, the rite of confirmation being 
unpractised and almost unknown.”—P. 170. Again, “ at 
length an American bishop had been obtained, and the 
Church, in one State, appeared in a complete form.’— 
P.177. Perhaps this language is defensible when used of 
the Church ; but “a parish,” he tells us, “ consists of all in 
any given place who prefer the Episcopal form of worship 
and government to any other,” etc.—P. 65. And, “there 
being no Episcopal Church in Andover at the time, we 
often attended,” he says, “the Seminary Chapel on 
Sundays, where the services were conducted according 
to the usual plan of the Independents :” (better to say in 
plain English, we attended the Independént chapel ; to 
proceed :—) “while I could not but lament the twperfect 
ecclesiastical organization of these worthy people, I ad- 
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mired the energy of religious principle which developed 
itself among them.’—P. 130. 

Now that they had religious energy, and the other ex- 
cellent points of character which he details, we are most 
glad to hear, and to believe ; but we never will violently 
take it to heart that they or any other people, having these 
excellent endowments, had nota certain form of govern- 
ment in addition. Either Church organization is far more 
than a form, or it does not call for a great deal of lamenta- 
tion. There are no mere forms under the Gospel. Apos- 
tolic Order is an ethical principle, or it is not worth much. 
These worthy Independents were deficient in an inward 
element of truth, in a something mental, moral, spiritual, 
mystical, or they had no great loss, considering they 
were in unavoidable ignorance. They were not up 
to a certain point altogether right, and only wanted 
finishing. They were not dressed all but hat and shoes. 
Our author seems to consider that the Episcopal form is 
the /as¢ thing in the idea of a Church, and that therefore 
a Presbyterian or Independent body may be considered 
an imperfect sort of Episcopacy. Imperfect! is a mouse 
an imperfect kind of bat? is it a bat all but the wings? 
Could we sew wings on it and make ita bat? Did all 
the swelling of an ambitious heart develop the frog into 
the bull? Could it “perfect its defective organization” ? 
So it is with Independency or Presbyterianism viewed 
in themselves: as forms they are as distinct from the 
Church as “one kind of flesh” from another. We are 
not saying that they are without the privileges and grace 
of Christianity—that is another matter; we only say 
they are not the Church, they are not part of the 
Church, or all but the Church. And as to the individuals 
who profess them, they have already Church principles 
in their hearts, if they be real Christians ; and if so, they 
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certainly, as individuals, are imperfectly organized and 
imperfectly developed, and ought to be developed per- 
fectly ; but that cannot be looked for till stirrings mani- 
fest themselves within them which the Church alone 
can Satisfy, a spiritual taste and a hunger of heart which 
the Church alone can feed, till they join the Church as 
the correlative of their minds, and gain the perfection 
of their nature by the gifts imparted through the 
Church. 

The same unphilosophical view of things leads to 
misapprehension, of course, as regards the Church of 
Rome. As Sectarianism is thought to be all inside, so 
Romanism is thought to be all outside. Sectarianism 
is the man, and Romanism is his clothes,—of a particular 
make; the clothes indeed by themselves are of no use at 
all, but it is unbecoming for the man to go into public 
without them. “In the American Church,” says Mr. 
Caswall, “the Church of Rome is acknowledged, though 
corrupt, to be a true Church.”—P. 341. Nothing can be 
more exactly worded ; but if it is a true Church, it must 
be living, and if living, it must have the gifts of grace, 
whatever its corruptions may be. It cannot be an out- 
side only. It must have a real faith, and heart, and 
obedience. It must be in the main orthodox, as it is; 
for that Church which holds aright the doctrines of the 
Holy Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, Original Sin, 
Regeneration, and the Last Judgment, we take to be 
in the main orthodox. However, to our surprise, Mr. 
Caswall, (whom, we repeat, we do not make personally 
responsible for every word he uses,) in his enumeration 
of the “orthodox” bodies in America, includes “ most 
of the Quakers ” and the “ Dutch Reformed,” and bestows: 
upon the Church of Rome the boon of a most ominous 
silence. 
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“Jn regard to doctrine, I have already remarked that the great 
majority of American religionists are orthodox. This is most 
emphatically the case; and affords a strong evidence that the Bible 
alone is sufficient to impart a knowledge of all truth necessary to 
salvation. Itisa fact, which even a High Churchman can contem- 
plate with pleasure, that the Episcopalians, the Congregationalists, 
the Dutch Reformed, the German Reformed, the Lutherans, the 
Methodists, the Moravians, the Presbyterians, and most of the 
Baptists and Quakers, agree in maintaining nearly all the truths 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Among these denominations is found almost the 
whole religious energy of the country, and from these the great 
philanthropic institutions of America derive their prosperity and 
vigour.”"—Pp. 312, 313. 


Now, even taking the Thirty-nine Articles as the 
strictest form of Apostolic truth, still we must be allowed 
to consider that the Quakers and Dutch Reformed de- 
viate from them as far as the Roman Catholics. 

Another result of the same misconception is an incon- 
gruity common with us as well as the Americans, of 
classing all sorts of persons together as if of one and the 
same school of doctrine, if they happen to have been 
prominent as religious writers, whatever difference there 
be in their faith and temper of mind. We have lately been 
so stunned with hearing of “our Basils and our Baxters, 
our Gregories and our Greggs, our Jeromes, our Jewels, 
and our Jays,” that really it is with an effort we can 
appreciate the difference between one sound and another, 
or can say when notes are in tune together, and when 
not. It is said, that a man may go on sipping first 
white and then port, till he loses all perception which is 
which ; and it is very great good fortune in this day if we 
manage to escape a parallel misery in theology. What 
false concords are involved in passages like the following ! 
“The Parish Library, printed at New York, by the 
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Episcopal press, contains the works of Leslie, West, 
Sherlock, Cudworth, Walton, Bishops Jewell, Gibson, 
Sumner, Jebb, Burnett, etc., with Chevalier’s translation 
of Clement, Polycarp, Ignatius, and Justin Martyr.”— 
P. 330. Again, an eloquent and distinguished preacher, 
whose sermon is before us, at a late General Convention 
calls “for thousands of such preachers as Paul, and 
Barnabas, and Chrysostom, and Cyprian, and Augustine, 
and Luther, and Calvin, and Melancthon, and Cranmer, 
and Latimer, and Ridley, and Hooper.” Even so con- 
siderable a man as Bishop Hobart, in language, true 
rndeed in the letter, but very paralogistic in the sense, 
speaks of “our Zion,” to use the Americanism, “as 
adorned with the intellect and erudition of Chillingworth, 
Hooker, and Horsley, by the eloquence of Barrow, 
Tillotson, and Porteus, and the piety of Andrews, 
Taylor, and Horne.”* But the most remarkable 
instance of this figure of speech is afforded us by that 
powerful writer, Dr. Chapman, who, speaking of our 
Church’s champions, enumerates among the archbishops 
and bishops, “ the weight of whose learning and piety no 
pen can adequately tell, no wealth of words exaggerate,” 
Cranmer, Leighton, Tillotson, Wake, Andrews, Atter- 
bury, Bull, Burnet, Butler, Hall, Hoadley, Hopkins, 
Horne, Hurd, Latimer, Louth, Taylor, Tomline, War- 
burton, and Watson. And among “ divines inferior to 
these in dignity alone,’ Balguy, Barrow, Clarke, Hales, 
Hammond, Hickes, Jones, Law, Lightfoot, Milner, Paley, 
Waterland, and Whitby.” + Let us not seem to bear 
harshly upon our brethren. It is their kindness and 
affection towards us which makes them thus speak ; 
they think nothing but good can come from the Church 
of their fathers ; they love us and admire us; alas! that 
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we deserved their affection as fully as they give it to us; 
but we must not in love to them conceal from them what 
we really are, what our good, and what our evil, lest we 
be a stumbling-block in their way. 

We know their brotherly feeling towards us, but we 
wish it shown in higher and nobler ways. Let the 
American Church take her place; she is freer than we 
are; she has but to will, and she can do. Let her, as 
Mr. Caswall in one place suggests, react upon us, accord- 
ing to the light and power given her. Let her not take 
our errors and increase them by copying, but let her 
be, as it were, our shadow before us,—the prophecy and 
omen, the mysterious token and the anticipated fulfil- 
ment of those Catholic principles which lie within us 
more or less latent, waiting for the destined hour of their 
development. 


IO. 


There are other formule popular in the American 
Church, besides that on which we have been principally 
commenting, which symbolize the same defective appre- 
hension of her true position, and grievously wound our 
ears. What, for instance, shall we say to the contrast so fre- 
quent between “Scripture” and “Liturgy,” “Protestant” 
and “ Episcopal” ? Our brethren speak as if all Protest- 
ants were scriptural, but were wanting in the corona of 
a Liturgy ; and as if all of themselves were Protestants, 
but of the Episcopal denomination. Thus Mr. Caswall 
speaks of a large and growing portion of the Church, as 
“rising up under the full influence of the Liturgy and 
Episcopacy ” (p. 333); and of “ the conservative influence 
of the Episcopate and the Liturgy ” (p. 335). But of all 
combinations, that of Protestant-Episcopal is the least 
pleasant: yet we are met with this compound every- 
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where. We hear of the Protestant-Episcopal Church, 
Protestant-Episcopal creed, Protestant-Episcopal press, 
Protestant-Episcopal societies, Protestant-Episcopal 
unions, Protestant-Episcopal clergy, and Protestant- 
Episcopal bishops. Above all, Mr. Caswall speaks, 
as a creature indeed of the imagination, but still as a 
thing 27 posse,.of a “ Protestant-Episcopal Cathedral” ! 
Well may he doubt whether a cathedral “ would strictly 
comport with the American Episcopal system” (p. 288). 
Let him take our word for it, such a vision never can be 
realized. The eyes of men will never see it. Sooner 
shall we set eyes on a griffin, or a wivern, than so gross 
a violation of all the laws of unity and entireness. No 
possible style of architecture could embrace the idea. 
Not that the American Church will never have cathe- 
drals, but when she has, as we trust she will have 
them, it will be because she is a Church, not because 
she works with such modern spells and under such 
unpriestly titles. 

It may seem harsh thus to speak of “ Episcopacy ” 
and “ Episcopalian,” yet we hope it will not shock any 
one if we say that we wish the words, as denoting an 
opinion and a profession, never had been invented. 
They have done great mischief to their own cause. We 
are “of the Church,” not “of the Episcopal Church ;” 
our bishops are not merely an order in her organization, 
but the principle of her continuance ; and to call our- 
selves Episcopalians is to imply that we differ from the 
mass of dissenters mainly in Church government and 
form, in a matter of doctrine merely, not of fact, whereas 
the difference is that we are Here, and they are there: we 
in the Church, and they out of it. 

We are quite sure that all this is not a matter of 
words ; nothing practically is so chill and unnatural, or 
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gives us churchmen such an air of technicality, pedantry, 
and narrowness with the many, as this insisting so 
earnestly upon what we at the same time own to bea 
form or point of Order added to Evangelical Truth, a 
portion of extraneous and dead matter, which will not 
graft into Protestantism, but must irritate and inflame it 
while it remains, and in the event must be cast out. If 
indeed the Church is to remain a genteel and fashionable 
communion for the rich and happy, as indeed it has 
been in its measure in our own large towns for a long 
while, then it may preserve any incongruity or monstro- 
sity for any length of time; but if it is to be, what we 
trust it is both in America and among ourselves, earnest, 
—if it is to be real, and to encounter the realities of 
human life, need, sickness, pain, affliction, sin, doubt, de- 
spair,—if it is to match the giant evils which it was sent 
into the world to overcome,—it must take up a simple 
and consistent doctrine, and will either make Episcopacy 
more than a form or an opinion, or will give it up. 

So much we are bound to say about Episcopacy; as 
to “the Liturgy,’ we have lately taken up one of Mr. 
Cooper’s novels, and we find so apposite an illustration 
of what we would say, that before concluding we are 
tempted to quote one or two passages from it. It 
shows the zmpression produced by the existing American 
Church system on a clever man who, whatever be his 
views on the whole, for we know absolutely nothing of 
them except from this one novel, evidently has a proper 
respect and love for the Church. 

In a sketch then of a clergyman in a rising colony in 
the woods, among churchmen and sectarians, squatters 
and Indians, whom he is trying to “organize” into an 
Episcopal Protestant parish, we have the following 
touches. The clergyman says to a stranger ;— 
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“¢Tt is so unusual to find one of your age and appearance in these 
woods, at all acquainted with our Holy Liturgy, that it lessens at 
once the distance between us.’”—FPzoneers, p. 125. 

““¢ You have then resided much in the cities, for no other part of 
this country is so fortunate as to possess the constant enjoyment of 
our excellent Liturgy. The young hunter smiled as he listened to 
the divine, etc., but he made no answer. ‘I am delighted to meet 
with you, my young friend, for I think an ingenuous mind, such 
as I doubt not yours must be, will exhibit all the advantages of a 
settled doctrine and devout Liturgy. . . . To-morrow I purpose ad- 
ministering the Sacrament. Do you commune, my young friend ?’ 
‘I believe not, sir, returned the youth. ‘ Each must judge for him- 
self,” said Mr. Grant, ‘though I should think that a youth who had 
never been blown about by the wind of false doctrines, and who has 
enjoyed the advantages of our Liturgy for so many years in its 
purity, might safely come.’ ”—J/dzd., p. 129. 

“He seated himself and hid his face between his hands, as they 
rested on his knees. ‘It is the hereditary violence of a native’s 
passion, my child,’ said Mr. Grant in a low tone to his affrighted 
daughter, who was clinging to his arm. ‘ He is mixed with the 
blood of the Indians, you have heard: and neither the refinements 
of education, nor the advantages of our excellent Liturgy, have been 
able entirely to eradicate the evil.”—/d7d., p. 134. 


Now Mr. Caswall carefully reminds us that “ excellent 
as are its general arrangements, and venerable as are its 
services, the Prayer Book in America or in England 
constitutes no essential part of the ecclesiastical fabric. 
The Church of England, in the Preface to the Prayer 
Book, has laid down a rule that ‘the particular forms of 
divine worship, and the rites and ceremonies appointed 
to be read therein, being things in their own nature 
indifferent and alterable, and so acknowledged, it is but 
reasonable, that upon weighty and important considera- 
tions, such changes should be made therein as seem 
either necessary or expedient.”—P. 234. Very well; 
but, if so, there is some deficiency somewhere, when 
what is but an accident of a system, though a necessary 
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accident, and a most salutary provision, assumes in the 
eyes of the world the appearance of being its one 
essential characteristic. Every religious body must be 
known by some badges; but if we must be ridiculed, 
we had rather it should be for preaching the “ Holy 
Catholic Church,” than for preaching the “ Liturgy.” If 
indeed we maintain that the Liturgy zs necessary and 
essential, and, on the whole, zo¢ an alterable form, as we 
well may, particularly and singularly as regards certain 
portions of our Communion Service, that is another 
thing; but the incongruity we are insisting on is the 
confessing that the Liturgy is not dzvine and necessary, 
and yet making it our special characteristic. 

We should be able to illustrate more fully what we 
mean by the scene toward the end of the same novel 
of the death of an old Indian, at which Mr. Grant is 
present: but we could not do justice either to the 
subject, or to our meaning, without using more words 
than we can afford here. 

In taking leave of our American brethren, we con- 
gratulate both them and our own countrymen on the 
increased interest which is felt in both countries in the 
early Fathers of the Church. Two bishops, as far as 
our knowledge of America extends, have especially 
exerted themselves in encouraging this most promising 
symptom of advancement in Christian truth. Dr. Doane, 
Bishop of New Jersey, has, among other excellent works, 
published editions of the Apostolical Fathers, Clement, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp; and Bishop Hopkins, of Ver- 
mont, is the able author of several works, more or less 
controversial, one of which has lately been re-published 
in Eagland, 


We ought not to be sanguine about anything; the 
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right rule is to hope nothing, to fear nothing, to expect 
nothing, to be prepared for everything. The course of 
Religion is guided through the world far otherwise than 
human conjecture determines. Yet looking at the 
sincerity, zeal, and activity of the Anglo-Catholic clergy, 
both here and in America, the pleasing thought will 
suggest itself to us, that, since to him that hath more is 
given, they are about to receive a reward for the good 
thing in them, however poor and worthless it be, by 
some greater good tocome. Ai fuller gift of Apostolical 
light may be destined for them in the councils of divine 
mercy ; they shrink from it at present and close their 
eyes, for it dazzles them. Still in time they may be 
enabled to bear it: and then it will be seen that in the 
ranks of popular Protestantism, nay, and of Dissent, 
there have been many Crypto-Catholics unknown to 
themselves,—many who, by patient continuance in well 
doing, are earning for themselves, against their will, to 
be—what they as yet in ignorance condemn, under the 
names of Popish, or even Pagan—Catholic believers in 
the Catholic Church of Christ. 


ctober, 1839. 
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THERE is an argument, in the foregoing pages, in behalf 
of the Anglican Church, which perhaps calls for remark 
from a Catholic. It is this:—that the Anglican Church 
is able to propagate its kind, and that fecundity is a 
sign of life, and life a sign of a divine origin, according 
to the words, “If this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought.” 

And in the Essay which is soon to follow upon “the 
Catholicity of the Anglican Church,” it is said “ Life is 
a Note of the Church; she alone revives, even if she 
declines ; heretical and schismatical bodies cannot keep 
life ;” and I go on to insist on this proposition at great 
length. And it certainly expresses an important truth, 
when it is carried out in fulness in the instance of a par- 
ticular principle or institution. For example, the idea 
of a Supreme Being may truly be said to be real, because 
of its obstinate vitality; but before the argument can 
be applied to in favour of the Anglican Church, the 
conditions under which it is valid must be investigated, 
and various emergent difficulties disposed of, which 
interfere with its availableness. 

It must be recollected that in this very Essay, in 
which the vitality of Anglicanism is dwelt upon, it is 
conceded, that there are different kinds of life, and not 
all of them good kinds. Evil itself has a sort of life : and 
still more in cases in which good and evil are mixed 
together, in these good lives in spite of the evil, and evil 
seems to live because of the sood which interpenetrates 
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it, and is its life. Accordingly I expressly say, “Each 
creature has its own life, and life is a principle of good 
or of evil according as it is in this creature or in that. 
And so with moral life; fanaticism implies life, so does 
bigotry, so does superstition; but none of them is true 
religion.” —Supr., p. 364. 

It does not then at once follow that, if a religion has 
life of any kind, therefore it is true; and I have carried 
out this admission to the disadvantage of Anglicanism, in 
a later publication, thus : “ Life ?—is it the religious ‘ life’ 
of England, or of Prussia, or is it Catholic life, that is, the 
life which belongs to Catholic principles, [which is found 
in Anglicanism]? Else, we shall be arguing in a circle, 
if Protestants are to prove that they have that life, which 
manifests [supernatural grace], because they have, as 
they are sure to have, a life congenial and in conformity 
with Protestant principles. If then ‘life’ means strength, 
activity, energy, and well-being of any kind whatever, 
in that case doubtless the National Religion is alive. It 
is a great power in the midst of us; it wields an enormous 
influence ; it represses a hundred foes; it conducts a 
hundred undertakings; it attracts men to its service, 
uses them, rewards them; it has thousands of beautiful 
homes up and down the country, where quiet men do 
its work, and benefit its people; it collects vast sums in 
the shape of voluntary offerings, and with them it builds 
churches, prints and distributes innumerable Bibles, books, 
and tracts, and sustains missionaries in all parts of the 
earth. In all parts of the earth it opposes the Catholic 
Church, denounces her as anti-Christian, bribes the world 
against her, obstructs her influence, apes her authority, 
and confuses her evidence. In all parts it is the religion 
of gentlemen, of scholars, of men of substance, and of 
men of no personal faith at all If this be life, —.if it be 
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life to impart a tone to the Court and the Hotises of 
Parliament, to ministers of state, to law and literature, to 
universities and schools, and to society,—if it be life to 
be a principle of order in the population, and an organ 
of benevolence and almsgiving towards the poor,—if it 
be life to make men decent, respectable, and sensible, 
to embellish and refine the family circle, to deprive vice 
of its grossness, and to spread a gloss over avarice and 
ambition,—if indeed it is the life of religion to be the 
first jewel in the Queen’s crown, and the highest step of 
her throne, then doubtless the National Church is replete, 
it overflows with life; but the question has still to be 
answered, Life of what kind? Heresy has its life, 
worldliness has its life ; is the Establishment’s life merely 
national life, or is it something more ? is it Catholic life 
as well? is it supernatural life?”—Anglican Difficulties, 
éctvat, 

The passage does not proceed to answer the last 
question ; but it may be freely conceded by all Catholics, 
as it is conceded in other passages of the Lecture, from 
which the above is taken, that the Anglican body both 
has, and does apply to the benefit of the souls of its 
members, various divine doctrines and ordinances, which 
it carried with it, when it left its true home in the one 
only Church of God. As to that special Note of life, how- 
ever, which the foregoing Essay insists on, growth and 
fecundity, this is in a certain sense possessed by heresies, 
as weeds thrive and spread more luxuriantly than whole- 
some and pleasant plants. One heresy too gives birth to 
a dozen. Then, as to success in various countries, which, 
when attaching to an idea or undertaking, is under con- 
ditions a genuine evidence of truth, it must be recol- 
lected that, if Anglicanism has spread among its kindred 
population in the United States, there have been, I think, 
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Wesleyans in Sweden, and Friends in the Low Countries, 
places strange to England in climate, language, and 
mental habits. Nestorianism, a Greek heresy, lasted for 
many centuries, and extended from China to Jerusalem. 
It had twenty-five archbishops, and its numbers, with the 
Monophysites, surpassed those of the Greeks and Latins 
together. It would be a better sign of life for Angli- 
cans, if they succeeded in their present efforts with the 
Italians, who seem just now in want of a religion, or 
with the Spaniards or French, who also at this time 
offer something of a field for their exertions. That is 
real fecundity in an idea, which is capable of repro- 
duction in many separate minds, strange or hostile to 
each other, in rival classes of society, and in various 
political constitutions and successive centuries. I have 
drawn out this argument elsewhere, and will here extract 
portions of it :— 

“Catholics act according to their name; Catholics 
are at home in every time and place, in every state of 
society, in every class of the community, in every stage 
of cultivation. No state of things comes amiss to a 
Catholic priest; he has always a work to do, and a 
harvest to reap. 

“Were it otherwise, had he not confidence in the 
darkest day, and the most hostile district, he would be 
relinquishing a principal Note, as it is called, of the 
Church. She is Catholic, because she brings a uni- 
versal remedy for a universal disease. The disease is 
sin; all men have sinned; all men need a recovery in 
Christ ; to all must that recovery be preached and dis- 
pensed. If then there be a preacher and dispenser of 
recovery, sent from God, that messenger must speak, not 
to one, but to all, he must be suited to all, he must have 
a mission to the whole race of Adam, and be cognizable 
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by every individual of it. I do not mean that he must 
persuade all, and prevail with all—for that depends upon 
the will of each; but he must show his capabilities for 
converting all by actually converting some of every time, 
and every place, and every rank, and every age of life, 
and every character of mind. If sin is a partial evil, 
let its remedy be partial; but if it be not local, not 
occasional, but universal, such must be the remedy. A 
local religion is not from God... . Judaism then was 
local because it was an inchoate religion; when it 
reached perfection within, it became universal without, 
and took the name of Catholic. 

“Look around, my brethren, at the forms of religion 
now in the world, and you will find that one, and one 
only, has this Note of a divine origin. The Catholic 
Church has accompanied human society through the 
revolution of its great year; and is now beginning it 
again. She has passed through the full cycle of changes, 
in order to show us that she is independent of them all. 
She has had trial of East and West, of monarchy and 
democracy, of peace and war, of imperial and of feudal 
tyranny, of times of darkness and times of philosophy, 
of barbarousness and luxury, of slaves and freemen, of 
cities and nations, of marts of commerce and seats of 
manufacture, of old countries and young, of metropolis 


and jcolonies.. dc). 
“How different, again I say, how different are al: 


religions that ever were, from this lofty and unchange- 
able Catholic Church! They depend on time and place 
for their existence, they live in periods or in regions. 
They are children of the soil, indigenous plants, which 
readily flourish under a certain temperature, in a certain 
aspect, in moist or in dry, and die if they are trans- 
planted. Their adztat is one article of their scientific 
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description. Thus the Greek schism, Nestorianism, the 
heresy of Calvin, and Methodism, each has its geogra- 
phical limits. Protestantism has gained nothing in 
Europe since its first outbreak. .. . 

“ There is but one form of Christianity, my brethren, 
possessed of that real internal unity which is the 
primary condition of independence. Whether you look 
to Russia, England, or Germany, this Note of divinity is 
wanting. In this country, especially, there is nothing 
broader than class religions ; the established form itself 
is but the religion of a class. There is one persuasion 
for the rich, and another for the poor; men are born in 
this or that sect; the enthusiastic go here, and the 
sober-minded and rational go there. They make 
money, and rise in the world, and then they profess to 
belong to the Establishment. This body lives in the 
world’s smile, that in its frown ; the one would perish of 
cold in the world’s winter, and the other would melt 
away in the summer. Not one of them undertakes 
human nature: none compasses the whole man; none 
places all men on a level; none addresses the intellect 
and the heart, fear and love, the active and the con- 
templative. It is considered, and justly, as an evidence 
for Christianity, that the ablest men have been 
Christians ; not that all sagacious or profound minds 
have taken up its profession, but that it has gained 
victories among them, such and so many, as to show 
that it is not the mere fact of ability or learning which 
is the reason why all are not converted. Such too is 
the characteristic of Catholicity; not the highest in 
rank, not the meanest, not the most refined, not the 
rudest, is beyond the influence of the Church; she 
includes specimens of every class among her children. 
She is the solace of the forlorn, the chastener of the 
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prosperous, and the guide of the wayward. She keeps 
a mother’s eye for the innocent, bears with a heavy 
hand upon the wanton, and has a voice of majesty for 
the proud. She opens the mind of the ignorant, and 
she prostrates the intellect of the most gifted. These 
are not words; she has done it, she does it still, she 
undertakes to do it. All she asks is an open field, and 
freedom to act. She asks no patronage from the civil 
power: in former times and places she has asked it; 
and, as Protestantism also, has availed herself of the 
civil sword. . . . But her history shows that she needed 
it not, for she has extended and flourished without it. 
She is ready for any service which occurs ; she will take 
the world as it comes; nothing but force can repress 
her. See, my brethren, what she is doing in this 
country now; for three centuries the civil power has 
trodden down the goodly plant of grace, and kept its 
foot upen it ; at length circumstances have removed that 
tyranny, and lo! the fair form of the Ancient Church 
rises up at once, as fresh and as vigorous as if she had 
never intermitted her growth. She is the same as she 
was three centuries ago, ere the present religions of the 
country existed ; you know her to be the same; it is the 
charge brought against her that she does not change; 
time and place affect her not, because she has her source 
where there is neither time nor place, because she comes 
from the throne of the illimitable, Eternal God.’’— 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations, 
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IX. 


SELINA, COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 


ITTLE as we can be supposed to agree with the 
theological views of Selina, Countess of Hunting- 

don, the well-known friend and patroness of Whitfield, 
we have risen from the perusal of her life, as lately 
published, with feelings of interest,—kind, though sad, 
—or rather the more sad because of the kindness which 
we feel towards so many of the persons and things 
recorded init. We proposed no more on taking it up, 
nor do we propose more now, than to select some 
passages from it illustrative of the religious transactions 
with which Lady Huntingdon was connected; but a 
number of musings have arisen in us, while engaged on 
it, which it is difficult wholly to suppress, yet impossible 
duly to draw out. The history of Methodism is, we do not 
scruple to say, the history of a heresy ; but never surely 
was a heresy so mixed up with what was good and true, 
with high feeling and honest exertion,—never a heresy 
which admitted of more specious colouring or more 
plausible excuse,—never a heresy in which partizan must 
be more carefully discriminated from partizan, persons 
from their tenets, their intentions from their conduct, 
their words from their meaning, what they held of truth 
from what they held of error, their beginnings from 
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their endings. Being nothing short of a formal heresy, 
uitimately good could not come of it, nor will good 
come of it. We have not yet seen its termination, 
and therefore as yet can but partially argue ad eventu, 
which in theological matters is an evidence so solemn, 
so conclusive. “Ye shall know them by their fruits,” is 
yur Lord’s canon concerning all schemes of doctrine, 
however attractive or fair of promise, which come not of 
the Catholic Church. Already has one of the two 
branches of Methodism, and that the principai one, 
borne, in the person of its most learned divine, the bitter 
fruit of error in the most sacred doctrine of theology. 
We hope nothing, then, we fear everything, from a 
_ religious movement, which nevertheless in its rise ex- 
cites our sympathy, and of which we do not deny, as of 
any event in the world, the incidental benefits. Yet 
interest, pity and admiration we do feel for many of the 
principal agents in it; and if the choice lay between 
them and the reformers of the sixteenth century (as we 
thankfully acknowledge it does not,) a serious inquirer 
would have greater reason for saying, “Sit anima mea 
cum Westleio,” than “cum Luthero,” or “cum Calvino,” 
and “cum multis aliis,” as the grammar has it, “quos 
nunc perscribere longum est.” 

What pleases us in the Volume before us is the sight 
of a person simply and unconditionally giving up this 
world for the next. This must be right, whoever does 
it, and whatever else is right or wrong. So far Lady 
Huntingdon gained a point, and sets Christians of all 
times an example. She devoted herself, her name, her 
means, her time, her thoughts, to the cause of Christ. 
She did not spend her money on herself; she did not 
allow the homage paid to her rank to remain with her- 
self: she passed these on, and offered them up to Him 
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from whom her gifts came. She acted as one ought to 
act who considered this life a pilgrimage, not a home, 
—like some holy nun, or professed ascetic, who had 
neither hopes nor fears of anything but what was divine 
and unseen. And such she was in an age which par- 
ticularly required a witness that such things could be, 
or that it was possible to love anything better than the 
goods of life,—an age of which Hoadly was the bishop 
and Walpole the minister, and Pope the poet, and 
Chesterfield the wit, and Tillotson the ruling doctor. 
She was the representative, in an evil day, of what 
was, then as now, lost to the Church,—of the rich be- 
coming poor for Christ, of delicate women putting off 
their soft attire and wrapping themselves in sack-cloth 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. And moreover, 
though she was a partizan, and party feeling has at 
first sight nothing attractive, at least in the eyes of this 
generation, yet after all,—whatever be its evils, whatever 
its inherent faults, whatever unintentional but real opposi- 
tion in a given case to the will of God,—there is some- 
thing very stirring and touching in the sight of a num- 
ber of persons loving each other disinterestedly, and co- 
operating one with another, whoever they are ; and that 
for no object of earth, but with a view of advancing His 
cause whose servants they profess to be. How far this 
high and pure motive existed among Lady Hunting- 
don’s friends, we do not here decide; but as far as 
it was there, it arrests and subdues our feelings, though 
existing in the midst of what is in itself base and con- 
temptible. When faith and love, or even their types 
and semblances, are in any measure met with in the 
history of religious error, they outweigh much of extra- 
vagance, much of absurdity, nay, of buffoonery, and 
even of unreality, which somewhere or other will be sure 
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to make its appearance in those who figure in it. How- 
ever, we must pass on to the business which lies before 
us, and in doing so, we fear we must be laying aside in 
no small degree the amiable feelings in which we have 
been indulging. There is nothing in the Volume itself 
which has given rise to them to call for much of such 
sympathy ; and though it is not worth while to make 
much of its faults, yet we must not seem to extend to it 
an expression of kindness which is due only to its 
subject. 


I. 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, being the second 
daughter of Washington, Earl Ferrers, was noble both 
by birth and marriage ; and it will not be the fault of 
her biographers, if posterity is not fully aware of this 
fact. Before opening the volume, we encounter her 
arms, with coronet, supporters, and motto, in gilt, upon 
the side of it. We open it, and are met with her por- 
trait, with the coronet above it, and her arms below, not 
however as before, but according to a second device. 
Then comes the title-page, and here a third represen- 
tation of her arms presents itself, and according to 
a third device; and we are informed, in addition, that 
the memoir which is to follow is the work of “a member 
of the noble houses of Huntingdon and Ferrers.’ 
This is but a specimen of the whole book. In the 
Preface, which succeeds, we are told, that in defer- 
ence to Lady Huntingdon’s wish, “all attempts at the 
publication of her correspondence hitherto have been 
resisted by her xod/e relatives,” till the present com- 
pilation of documents and papers in their possession, 
which has been made by a “cadet of her illustrious 
family.” An Introduction follows, which tells us that 
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“she had magnanimity enough to break the ranks of 
her order ;” and then comes the “Life and Times,” 
which, not content with giving a minute account of the 
ancestral peculiarities of the house of Shirley, of which 
the Countess was a member, as high as “ Edward the 
Confessor,” and as wide as “the Roman Empire,” or 
rather as “Christendom,” contains genealogical notes 
appended to the names of noble persons mentioned in 
the text, so copious that, put together, they would go 
far to make up a Lodge or Debrett. 

This is instructive. The truth is, poor human nature 
cannot support itself without objects of honour and 
deference. Man is born to obey quite as much as to 
command. Remove the true objects, and you do not 
get rid of a natural propensity: he will make idols 
instead ; remove heaven, and he will put up with earth, 
yather than honour nothing at all. The principle of 
respect is as much a part of us as the principle of 
religion. It is the boast of the section of Christians to 
which belong the “cadet of an illustrious family,” and 
the “conductors,” as they call themselves, of the work, 
not to mention “the reverend author of the Intro- 
duction,” that it has discarded the authority of bishops ; 
and therefore, as a natural consequence, it ever has 
bowed down, and does, and ever will, bow down to 
mere flesh and blood. Disbelieving the existence of a 
divine priesthood, it will ever gaze with awe and rever- 
ence at the high station or splendid connections or noble 
birth of the children of men. If its view of religion be 
true, this misfortune cannot be helped; but anyhow, 
that is a misfortune, and not a privilege, about which it is 
so proud. The following almost grotesque instance of 
this earthly view of things incidentally occurs in a later 
place in the Volume, in a notice of Dr. Haweis, of whom 
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by-and-by we shall have more to say. This gentleman, 
on being deprived of his curacy in Oxford by the bishop 
of the day, appealed, but fruitlessly, to Secker the 
primate. On which our biographer, protesting against 
the “abused authority of the bishop,” observes—“ In 
this way was Mr. Haweis deprived of his curacy with- 
out redress; yet he had influence, amd was of a good 
family, \ong resident in Cornwall, and well known as 
Haweis of St. Coose. His mother, Miss Bridgman 
Willyams, was the only daughter of, etc. Her mother 
was a sister of the last Baron Sandys of the Vines, ete. 
etc., whose eldest sister, Hester, was granddaughter and 
heiress of, etc. etc. etc.—P. 414. It is quite clear that 
this “member of the noble houses of Huntingdon and 
Ferrers” has been taught by his own people, that what- 
ever excuse may be made for a bishop's acting vigour- 
ously towards snobs or parvenus, none at all of any sort 
or kind can be made for his curbing the zeal of well- 
connected ranters or gentlemanlike heretics: the very 
idea of which argues a degree of presumption which need 
but be recorded to receive the deserved condemnation 
of an impartial posterity. 

Mr. Whitfield was not exempt from the same weak- 
ness,—weakness, that is, in men who had so little pity 
for those who deferred to ecclesiastical authority. He 
speaks, to take one instance out of many, of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s “condescending letter ;” he is “ ashamed to 
think she will admit him under her roof,” and is “quite 
astonished at her ladyship’s condescension.”—P. 91. 
Now was this the language of Elisha towards the Shu- 
nammite, who was “a great woman?” Did he talk of 
her condescension, or did she fall down and “catch him 
by the feet?” Yet what was Elisha’s power of miracles 
to that which Whitfield claimed for himself as being a 
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minister of “the everlasting gospel ”—the instrument, in 
the hands of its Author, of miraculous conversion to the 
souls of thousands? There is something painfully ex- 
travagant in the cast of the sentence, in which the words 
last quoted occur: He is “ quite astonished at her lady- 
ship’s condescension, avd the unmerited superabounding 
grace and goodness of Him who has loved me,” etc. 
We do not wish to bear hard upon the words of a simple- 
hearted and grateful person, occurring in a note not in- 
tended for preservation ; buf seeing as we do in his school 
of religion a certain general leaning towards sycophancy, 
we may fairly take this casual instance of it as the result 
of a principle, not the less real because spontaneous. 


One great deficiency in the work before us lies in the 
dates, which occur so scantily and irregularly, that were 
we ever so desirous, we should not be able to contem- 
plate the Countess in herself, or determine what she 
was, and how she became such. As far as we can 
discover, she did not know nor had heard Mr. Whitfield 
for some years after what is called her conversion, 
which was mainly owing to her sister-in-law, Lady 
Margaret Hastings. She is described by her bio- 
erapher, (whose account would have been more in- 
teresting had he given the authorities on which it is 
founded,) as possessing “a highly intelligent mind, an 
extraordinary quickness of apprehension, a_ brilliant 
fancy, a retentive memory, a strong clear understand- 
ing, and a sound judgment, much improved by reading, 
conversation, deep thought and observation. Her know- 
ledge of mankind, even at an early age,” he continues, 
“and her penetration into the character of those with 
whom she was acquainted, were admirable. Though 
not a regular beauty, she possessed a large portion of 
the charms of her sex; her person was noble, com- 
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manding respect—her countenance was the living picture 
of her mind, and united in it, in a happy combination, 
both the great and the condescending.”—Pp. 9, Io. 

She had religious impressions from a very early age, 
and when she grew up she made it her prayer “that 
she might marry into a serious family. None,” con- 
tinues the Memoir, “kept up more of the ancient 
dignity and propriety than the House of Huntingdon ; 
the family possessed a sort of decorum which she perhaps 
mistook for religion.” Here then she found the solution 
of her pious anxiety, and was married, or, in our author's 
language, “united in love’s inviolable bonds,” in 1728, 
when she was of the age of 21, to Theophilus, ninth 
Earl of Huntingdon ;—who, he accordingly tells us, 
‘“‘was descended in a direct line from Francis, etc. etc., 
who married Catherine, eldest daughter and coheiress to 
Henry Cole, Lord Montacute, son and heir to Sir 
Richard Cole, Knight of the Garter, and Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, daughter to George Plantagenet, 
Duke of Clarence, etc. etc. etc.”—P.8. Our biographer 
then proceeds in the following strain :— 


“ At a very early period of life, Lady Huntingdon discovered an 
elevated turn of mind: she was impressed with a deep sense of 
divine things, a feeling which had a wonderful influence on her 
conduct, in leading her to read the Word of God with great dili- 
gence. She manifested an extraordinary turn for religious medi- 
tation; and repeatedly felt the most awful convictions of the 
certainty and eternal duration of a future state. 

‘‘ Her conversation was modest, and her whole conduct marked 
with a degree of rectitude, not usually to be found in early life. 
After her marriage, she manifested a particularly serious deport- 
ment; and though sometimes at Court, yet, in visiting the higher 
circles, she took no pleasure in the fashionable follies of the great. 

“At Donnington Park, she was the Lady Bountiful among her 
neighbours and dependants, though, as she herself afterwards felt 
and declared, going about to establish her own righteousness, she 
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endeavoured, by prayer and fasting and alms-deeds, to commend her- 
self to the favour of the Most High. For, notwithstanding the early 
appearance of piety in Lady Huntingdon, it is evident she continued 
for many years a perfect stranger to the true nature of that Gospel 
which is the power of God to every one that believes. She aspired 
after rectitude, and was anxious to possess every moral perfection— 
she counted much upon ¢he dignity of human nature, and was 
ambitious to act in a manner becoming her exalted ideas of that 
dignity. And here her ladyship outstripped the multitude in an 
uncommon degree: she was rigidly just in her dealings, and 
inflexibly true to her word; she was a strict observer of her 
several duties in life ; her sentiments were liberal, and her charity 
profuse ; she was prudent in her conduct, and courteous in her 
deportment; she was a diligent inquirer after truth, and a 
strenuous advocate for virtue ; she was frequent in her sacred 
meditations, and was a regular attendant at public worship. Pos- 
sessed of so many moral accomplishments, while she was admired 
by the world, it is no wonder that she should cast a ook of self- 
complacency upon her character, and consider herself, with respect 
to her attainments in virtue, abundantly superior to the common 
herd of mankind. But while the Countess was taken up in con- 
gratulating herself upon her own fancied eminence in piety, she 
was an absolute stranger to that inward and universal change of 
heart, wrought by the gracious operations of the Spirit of God, by 
which new principles are established in the mind, new inclina- 
tions are imparted, and new objects pursued.”—Pp. Io, II. 


Now here we must stop and comment. It would be a 
great satisfaction to have been told the authority on 
which this rounded and effective description is given. Is 
it doctrinal or is it historical? is it founded on antece- 
dent grounds or on evidence ? is it what the biographer 
thinks sust¢ in its degree take place in every one, under 
Lady Huntingdon’s circumstances, before conversion, 
and therefore did necessarily take place in her in- 
stance inclusively ; or is it a statement of a plain matter 
of fact in the particular case, delivered to him on testi- 
mony, as it stands in his pages? If it is the latter, we 
have nothing to remark upon it, of course, except that 
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we are very sorry that it should be so. We are truly 
sorry and shocked to be told that a young person, such as 
Lady Huntingdon, engaged in a course of such excellent 
deeds, should have been imbued with what is neither 
more nor less than the Pelagian heresy. Far from 
doubting the possibility of such a state of mind, on the 
hypothesis of trustworthy testimony, and far from extenu- 
ating its guilt, we denounce it, we anathematize it. She 
was in that case, as we fully admit, a precocious young 
heretic, and was formally excluded from all Christian 
hope, while she so remained, except on the ground of in- 
vincible ignorance. However, what seems to us more 
probable is, that her biographer takes for granted 
the fact of her being what he describes her, on the 
ground, which he also takes for granted, and most un- 
warrantably, that a// men will confess such to be in 
matter of fact the state of the soul of man before what 
he would denominate its conversion, however they may 
differ from each other, whether it is a praiseworthy state 
or not. We believe that he considers that theologians, 
for instance, who agree with ourselves, hold in express 
words just that doctrine, about their natural, moral in- 
tegrity, which he attributes to Lady Huntingdon, only, 
of course, not allowing that it is unscriptural or Pela- 
gian. We should say that he supposed us to hold, not 
only that it is right “to aspire after rectitude,” and to 
be “anxious to possess every moral perfection,’—an 
opinion, to which we most humbly plead guilty,—but, 
that it is also right, as he proceeds, to “‘ count much upon 
the dignity of human nature,’ and to be “ambitious to- 
act in a manner becoming that dignity,” a tenet which, 
understood, as it must be, of the mere nature in which we 
are born, is, as we have just said, sheer Pelagianism, 
However, all this is the mere illusion of persons who 
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will not inquire into facts. We donot believe that many 
persons, so exact as the Countess is described in the 
above passage, do habitually look with “self-complacency 
on their character, and congratulate themselves on their 
superiority to the common herd of mankind.” We have 
never met with such, or heard of such on good evidence. 
In the first place, to go no further, it is not an every- 
day matter to find persons “ modest in conversation,’— 
of “serious deportment,’—“ Ladies Bountiful among 
their dependants,” —used to “ prayer, fasting, and alms- 
deeds,’—“ rigidly just,’— “inflexibly true,’—“ strict ob- 
servers of relative duties,’—“ liberal in sentiment,’— 
“courteous in deportment,’—“ diligent inquirers after 
truth,’—and “strenuous advocates for virtue.’ We 
should be curious to ascertain how many such persons 
our noble cadet himself has fallen in with; and next 
whether they were all, as he describes Lady Huntingdon, 
Pelagians; and further, whether they are sufficient to 
make so certain an induction of a general rule, that it is 
safe to pronounce, without special testimony to the 
point, which he will find difficult to give, that such Pelagi- 
anism deformed Lady Huntinzdon. When persons who so 
speak are pressed on the subject, they sometimes pro- 
ceed to tell us, that they themselves, before their conver- 
sion, are instances in point, having been at once thus 
endowed and thus inflated, and thus they reduce modest 
people to silence. Now, that they were at such a time 
of their life, as they say they were, self-conceited, arro- 
gant, opinionative, and well satisfied with their religious 
prospects, we admit is very possible ;—perhaps they are 
more or !ess so still. This is not our difficulty ; but 
whether they were so wonderfully good, so angelically 
perfect, as they describe. We think the probability is, 
that they might be amiable, correct, benevolent, just, 
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praiseworthy in their social relations, diligent in their 
calling, observant of the forms of religion, in a certain 
way, but that they had a low standard of moral ex- 
cellence, that they had no lively sense of the necessity 
of being reconciled to God, that they thought little about 
the next world, and had inadequate ideas of the corrup- 
tion of their nature, that they were content to live as 
they were, and let religious matters take their chance. 

This is very different from that perfection of virtue, on 
the one hand, and that extravagance of pride on the 
other, of which the writer before us conceives,—as if the 
better we were really, the better we always thought our- 
selves; and something like this probably, though on a 
higher scale of excellence, might be the Countess’s state 
of mind in her first years. Probably she was, as after- 
wards, full of benevolent plans, and bent upon doing her 
duty, but with insufficient ideas of the nature and diffi- 
culty of Christian perfection, of her natural weakness, 
of the necessity of divine grace, of the imperfection and 
guilt adhering to her daily life, and of the great miracle 
of Divine Mercy in which the Gospel centres. She was 
shallow in her religion, as young people ever are and 
must be. She was neither so perfect nor so self-righteous 
as perhaps she afterwards painted herself in memory ; 
exemplary indeed in conduct, yet ignorant of the depths 
of Christian truth and her own heart. However, we 
repeat, if her biographer’s painting be correct, we say 
not a word in her defence. Were her excellence like an 
Archangel’s, pride would utterly spoil it, or rather would 
prove that it was but hollow and counterfeit; we do not 
argue against doctrines or facts, when really such, we 
only are jealous of theories, 
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Lady Huntingdon was far from being the only person 
of her own rank on whom, in that languid and dreary 
time, the freshness and earnestness of the Methodist 
movement exerted an influence. Many were perma- 
nently impressed by it, and more were affected ; and she 
did her utmost to increase the number of its converts. 
She. tried to persuade the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, to go with her to hear Whitfield ; but the 
Duchess had a “severe cold,” which stood in the way. 
However, she observes to Lady Huntingdon, “God 
knows, we all need mending, and none more than myself. 
I have lived to see great changes in the world,—have 
acted a conspicuous part myself,—and now hope, in my 
old days, to obtain mercy from God, as I never expect 
any at the hands of my fellow-creatures. The Duchess 
of Ancaster, Lady Townshend, and Lady Cobham, were 
exceedingly pleased with many observations in Mr. 
Whitfield’s sermon at St. Sepulchre’s church, which has 
made me lament ever since that I did not hear it, as 
it might have been the means of doing me some good 
—for good, alas, I do want: but where, among the 
corrupt sons and daughters of Adam, am I to find it? 
Your ladyship must direct me. You are all goodness 
and kindness, and I often wish I had a portion of it.” 

The Duchess of Buckingham, who was said to be 
a daughter of James the Second, complied with a like 
invitation from the Countess, and took the Duchess of 
Queensberry with her; however, she candidly avows 
her unfavourable opinion of “the Methodist preachers, 
Their doctrines are most repulsive, and strongly tinc- 
tured with impertinence and disrespect towards their 
superiors, in perpetually endeavouring to level all ranks. 
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and do away with all distinctions. It is monstrous to be 
told that you have a heart as sinful as the common 
wretches that crawl on the earth. This is highly offen- 
sive and insulting ; and I cannot but wonder that your 
ladyship should relish any sentiment so much at variance 
with high rank and good breeding.” 

At a time when the Church showed her tokens so 
faintly, the bold and energetic preaching of such men as 
Wesley and Whitfield, expending itself moreover on the 
inculcation of one or two neglected truths, spoke to the 
consciences of rich as well as poor, whether they were 
dissatisfied or sated with the carnal state in which their 
lives were passing away. They were preachers of re- 
pentance to those who needed repentance ; when they 
failed to persuade the will, still they convinced the reason, 
and were admired and revered, even if not followed. 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, was among those of whom 
‘the Methodistic party had hopes. Various of his words 
and deeds, such as are commonly caught at and made 
much of in the case of princes, were adduced to prove 
that he favoured or even shared inthe movement. When 
his difference with his father led him to keep his own 
Court, Lady Huntingdon attended it: her husband, Lord 
Ferrers, and other of her friends being the Prince’s 
political supporters. One day the Prince inquired of 
Lady Charlotte Edwin, “where my Lady Huntingdon 
was, that she so seldom visited the circle?” On Lady 
Charlotte replying that probably she was “ praying with 
the beggars ;” the Prince, turning to her, said, “ Lady 
Charlotte, when I am dying, I think I shall be happy to 
seize the skirt of Lady Huntingdon’s mantle, to “ft me 
up with her to Heaven.”—P. 175. Such a speech in a 
royal mouth surely gives a favourable impression of the 
speaker ; such is ovrv judgment of it ; but we marvel that 
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the Calvinistic biographer of Lady Huntingdon allows 
it to pass without a protest. Surely he must feel in his 
heart, that, under the language of Scripture, it savours of 
what he considers the leaven of Popery, that it interferes 
with the doctrine of justification by faith only, ascribes 
to Lady Huntingdon works of supererogation, tends to — 
saint-worship, and encourages the notion that the inter- 
vention of one man can be of service to the soul of 
another. What indeed is the Prince’s mode of speech 
but the “gathering us together under the feet of Thine 
elect,” of the semi-popish Andrewes, or “his soul is with 
the saints, J trust,’ of an earlier period? We do not 
think it would have been passed without remark, had it 
been found in certain publications of this day which 
could be named. 

Upon the Prince’s death the Countess wrote to Mr. 
Lyttelton, who had been his principal secretary, to 
ascertain his feelings and sentiments at the close of life. 
Little could be ascertained about them, yet that little she 
considered satisfactory. “It is certain,” she says, “that 
he was in the habit of reading Dr. Doddridge’s works, 
which had been presented to the Princess, and has been 
heard to express his approbation of them in the highest 
terms. He had frequent arguments with my Lord 
Bolingbroke, who thought his Royal Highness fast 
verging towards Methodism, the doctrine of which he 
was very curious to ascertain.” —P. 175. Lord Bolingbroke 
told her that he went more than once privately to hear 
Mr. Whitfield, with whom he said he was much pleased. 

Lord Bolingbroke himself was practised upon by the 
zealous Countess, and happy would it have been for such 

as him, if the hopes she cherished of him had been 
~ fulfilled. She says of him and his wife, the Marchioness 


of Viletta,--‘‘ Of Lord Bolingbroke and the Marchioness 
20 
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I sometimes have a hope; they attend with such regu- 
larity, and hear with such apparent attention.” What- 
ever might be Lord Bolingbroke’s opinion of the Coun- 
tess’s intellectual depth, which was perhaps not more 
respectful than her biographer’s opinion of Lord Boling- 
broke’s, to judge by his mode of speaking of him, Boling- 
broke doubtless was struck by what was better than all 
philosophy, her singleness of purpose in subjecting all 
matters of this world to the interests of the world un- 
seen. Unbelievers and sceptics, living apart from the 
action, as it may be called, of the religious world, are so 
far in a condition to judge impartially of the conduct 
and principles of those who are in it, and consistency is 
just the very quality to which they give that praise, which 
really belongs, and which they cannot give,to truth. Hence 
they will often admire and defend extreme thinkers of 
whatever cast of opinion, while they despise those who 
move forward, or rather sideways or crossways, on two 
or three principles at once. ‘This seems to be the secret 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s respect for Lady Huntingdon, 
Mr. Whitfield, and others of their party, and, as the 
following story shows, for Calvin. 

“The Rev. Martin Madan, in his Comments on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, relates the following curious anecdote of Lord Boling- 
broke and Dr. Church, on the authority of Lady Huntingdon, to 
whom it was communicated by his lordship himself. Lord Boling- 
broke was one day sitting in his house at Battersea, reading Cal- 
vin’s Institutes, when he received a morning visit from Dr. Church, 
After the usual salutations, he asked the Doctor if he could 
guess what the book was, which then lay before him ; ‘and which,’ 
says Lord Bolingbroke, ‘I have been studying?’ ‘ No, really, my 
lord, I cannot,’ quoth the Doctor. ‘It is Calvin’s Institutes,’ said 
Lord Bolingbroke ; ‘ What do you think of these matters, Doctor ?’ 
*Oh, my lord, we don’t think about such antiquated stuff; we 


teach the plain doctrines of virtue and morality, and have long laid 
aside those abstruse points about grace.’ ‘Look you, Doctor,’ said 
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Lord Bolingbroke, ‘you know I don’t believe the Bible to be a 
divine revelation ; but they who do, can never defend it on any 
principles but the doctrine of grace. To say truth, I have at times 
been almost persuaded to believe it upon this view of things ; and 
there is one argument which has gone very far with me in behalf of 
its authenticity, which is, that the belief in it exists upon earth, 
even when committed to the care of such as you, who pretend to 
believe it, and yet deny the principles on which it is defensible.” 
—P. 179. 


And he speaks thus of Mr. Whitfield, in a letter to Lady 
Huntingdon: “ He is the most extraordinary man of 
our times. He has the most commanding eloquence I 
ever heard in any person—his abilities are very consider- 
able—his zeal unquenchable, and his piety and excellence 
genuine, unquestionable. The bishops and_ inferior 
orders of the clergy are very angry with him, and endea- 
vour to represent him as a hypocrite, an enthusiast ; but 
this is not astonishing, there is so little real good or 
honesty among them. Your ladyship will be somewhat 
amused at hearing that the King has recommended to 
his Grace of Canterbury that Mr. Whitfield should be 
advanced to the bench, as the only means of putting an 
end to his preaching.’—Pp. 179, 180. 


3. 

It is no proof that the bishops or clergy of Whitfield’s 
day were in an inactive state because a king like George 
II. or a peer like Bolingbroke chose to be witty upon 
them ; but we fear there is abundant evidence, without 
going for it to the work before us, of the incapable, or 
(if we may use a strong word) the imbecile policy of the 
Establishment of the day, in dealing with this living and 
vigorous offspring, of which to its horror and perplexity 
it had been delivered. The Catholic Church, unfettered 
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by time or place, and embracing by her very profession 
all nations, all classes, all professions, and all modes ot 
thought and feeling, ought never to be at a loss how to 
treat any possible occurrence, which meets her in her 
onward course. Her territory is the world physical and 
moral: and to profess or show ignorance would be to 
abdicate the throne. Hers is the universal science which 
assigns to each fact or doctrine its true position, and the 
universal rule which places each individual mind at its 
proper post. She offers to engage all comers, whether 
they come as knights of chivalry, or with the weapons of 
the schools. But at the period in question she was 
under eclipse, or at least behind a thick fog, in these our 
northern parts. She indeed herself was ever what she 
has been, for she is one; but the English Establishment, 
which is the aspect in which she looks and has looked 
upon us from her native heavens, sent out at that time a 
wan and feeble ray, and exerted a languid influence, and 
was as little able to warn and guide her children, as the 
moon is to cheer the shivering wayfarer, and to light him 
amid the perils of wilderness or morass. Wesley and 
Whitfield doubtless had their places in her economy, as 
truly as St. Francis, or St. Philip Neri, had there been 
minds able and free to solve the problem. Repentance 
and conversion have their place in the gospel and the 
Church ; field preaching has its place; the poor have 
their place; and, if that place cannot be found in an 
existing system, which claims to be the Church, that 
system is, so far, but the figure of the narrow Jewish 
polity, not of that which overshadows the whole earth 
and penetrates into the recesses of the heart. 

But such seems to have been, more or less, the English 
Church at that day. It saw that there was excellence 
in the Methodistic system, it saw there was evil ;—it saw 
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there was strength, it saw there was weakness ;—it praised 
the good, it censured the faulty ;—it feared its strength, 
it ridiculed its weakness: and that was all. It had no 
one clear consistent vzew of Methodism as a pheno- 
menon: it did not take it as a whole—it did not meet it, 
—it gave out no authoritative judgment on it—it formed 
no definition of it—it had no line of policy towards it— 
it could but speak of it negatively, as going too far, or 
vaguely, as wanting in discretion and temper; whereas it 
on the contrary, defective as it was, was a living, acting 
thing, which spoke and did, and made progress, amid 
the scattered, unconnected, and inconsistent notions of 
religion which feebly resisted it) The Volume under 
review affords us a number of instances of this want 
of precision and consistency in the conduct of the autho- 
rities of the Established Church, some of which shall be 
given in illustration of what has been said. 

The amiable Bishop Benson of Gloucester had been 
Lady Huntingdon’s tutor. On the Countess’s adopting 
the sentiments of the two Reformers, her husband, says 
the author, (whose account, however, must of course be 
taken with allowance as that of an opponent,) “ recom- 
mended her to converse” with the bishop, “and with 
this request she readily complied. The bishop was ac- 
cordingly sent for,” (we suppose as the Shunammite sent 
for Elisha,) “and he attempted to convince her ladyship 
of the unnecessary strictness of her sentiments and con- 
duct. But she,” continues the narrator, “pressed him 
so hard with Scripture, brought so many arguments from 
the Articles and Homilies, and so plainly and faithfully 
urged upon him the awful responsibility of his station, 
under the Great Head of the Church, that his temper 
was ruffled, and he rose up in haste to depart, bitterly 
lamenting that he bad ever laid his hands upon George 
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Whitfield, to whom he attributed the change wrought in 
her ladyship. ‘My Lord,’ said the Countess, ‘mark my 
words: when you are on your dying bed, that will be 
one of the few ordinations you will reflect upon with com- 
placence.’”—P. 18. He goes on to say that the bishop’s 
conduct at that solemn season verified her prediction ; for 
when near his death, he sent ten guineas to Mr. Whit- 
field as a token of his regard and veneration, and begged 
to be remembered by him in his prayers. 

Bishop Lavington of Exeter got into a difficulty 
which obliged him to send to Lady Huntingdon an 
apology, which was forthwith inserted in the papers, 
“ for the harsh and unjust censures which he was led to 
pass on Messrs. Whitfield and Wesley from the supposi- 
tion that they were in some measure concerned in, or 
had countenanced ” an imposition, by which the Bishop 
had been made to seem favourable to their opinions ; and 
he requested them to “accept his unfeigned regret at 


having unjustly wounded their feelings, and exposed them - 


to the odium of the world.’”—P. 96. At another time, 
when Whitfield was preaching at Exeter, “the bishop 
and several of his clergy stood near him, and saw ten 
thousand people awe-struck by his appeals,”—p. 127 : 
a type of the conduct of the Established Church during 
the whole movement. 

On the other hand, no one can complain of Bishop 
Hurd, in the following anecdote, on the score of his not 
enunciating a broad principle, but how it consists with 
that other principle upon which he was Bishop of Wor- 
cester, does not appear. 


“The Venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, being in the 
habit of preaching frequently, had observed a poor man remarkably 
attentive, and made him some little presents. After a while he 
missed his humble auditor, and meeting him, said, ‘ John. how is it 
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I do not see you in the aisle as usual?’ John, with some hesi- 
tation, replied, ‘My lord, I hope you will not be offended, and | 
will tell you the truth,—I went the other day to hear the Methodists, 
and I understood their plain words so much better, that I have 
attended them ever since.’ The Bishop put his hand into his 
pocket, and gave him a guinea, with words to this effect,—‘ God 
bless you, and go where you can receive the greatest profit to your 
soul,” —Pp. 18, 19. 


“An instance of episcopal candour,” truly adds our 


biographer, “well worth recording.” 
On the other hand, the Bishop of Oxford withdraws 


Mr. Haweis’s license, the Bishop of Rochester refuses 
to license him in Westminster, of which he also held the 
deanery; the Bishop of London silences Mr. Romaine 
in London, and refuses Mr. Fletcher leave to preach to 
the French prisoners at Tunbridge. 

But again, the Bishop of Derry attends “the ministry 
of Mr. Whitfield, Mr. Romaine, and Mr. Fletcher,” at 
Lady Huntingdon’s chapel at Bath, and, on receiving 
Mr. Maxfield at Mr. Wesley’s particular recommenda- 
tion, says, “ Sir, I ordain you to assist that good man, 
that he may not work himself to death.”—P. 33. 

Contrariwise, Dr. Drummond, Archbishop of York, 
says to Mr. Conyers on his visitation sermon, “ Well, 
Conyers, you have given us a fine sermon.” “I am 
elad,” replies the doctor, “it meets the approbation of 
your grace.” “Approbation! approbation!” replied the 
archbishop, “if you go on preaching such stuff you will 
drive all your parish mad. Were you to inculcate the 
morality of Socrates, it would do more good than 
canting about the new birth.” —P. 280. 

Again: the churchwardens of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, not being able to deprive Mr. Romaine of the lec- 
tureship, refuse to light the Church, or to suffer it to be 
lighted ; while the Bishop of Peterborough exerts his 
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influence in the diocese of London to put an end to this 
vexatious opposition.—P. 361. 

Mr. Berridge’s interview with the Bishop of Lincoln 
shall be given in his own words :— 


“Soon after 1 began to preach the Gospel at Everton,’ says Mr. 
Berridge, ‘the churches in the neighbourhood were deserted, and 
mine so over-crowded, that the squire, who did not like strangers, 
he said, and hated to be incommoded, joined with the offended 
parsons, and soon after, a complaint having been made against me, 
I was summoned before the bishop. ‘ Well, Berridge,’ said his 
lordship, ‘did I institute you at Eaton or Potten? Why did you go 
preaching out of your own parish?’ ‘My lord, said I, ‘I make no 
claims to the livings of those parishes ; ’tis true, I was once at 
Eaton, and finding a few people assembled, I admonished them to 
repent of their sins, and to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of their souls. At that very moment, my lord, there were 
five or six clergymen out of their own parishes, and enjoying them- 
selves on the Eaton bowling-green.’ ‘I tell you, retorted his 
lordship, ‘that if you continue preaching where you have no right, 
you will very likely be sent to Huntingdon gaol.’ ‘I have no more 
regard, my lord, for gaol than other folks,’ rejoined I, ‘but I had 
rather go there with a good conscience, than be at liberty without 
one.’ His lordship looked very hard at me, ‘ Poor fellow said he, 
‘you are beside yourself, in a few months you will either be better or 
worse.’ ‘Then my lord,’ said I, ‘you may make yourself quite 
happy in this business ; for if I should be better, you suppose I 
shall desist of my own accord ; if worse, you need not send me to 
Huntingdon gaol, for I shall be better accommodated in Bedlam,’” 
—P. 369. 


Again: the excellent Archbishop Potter in his last 
moments sends an affectionate and touching note to 
Lady Huntingdon, who, nevertheless, should surely in 
the eyes of a bishop, and must surely in the eyes of a 
theologian, have been none other than a heretic and schis- 
matic, whatever private feelings he might have enter- 
tained towards her. When Bishop of Oxford, he had an 
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opportunity of witnessing the rise of Methodism in the 
University ; and afterwards ordained the Messrs. Wesley, 
Ingham, Hervey, Broughton, Clayton, Kinchin, etc., the 
first members of that Society. On one occasion he 
treated Mr. Charles Wesley with great severity; but 
towards the close of his life his sentiments respecting the 
Methodist preachers seem to have undergone a favour- 
able change. After writing the letter to Lady Hunting- 
don above referred to, he was walking with it to his 
scrutoire, when (as his son Mr. Potter acquainted her) 
he was “seized with a sudden syncope, dropped upon 
the floor, and expired with the letter in his hand.”— 
Pp. 446, 447. 
Once more, we are told that 


“The bigoted and intolerant Warburton took every occasion 
to rally her ladyship on her newly-adopted sentiments, and, with 
his characteristic rudeness, pronounced her an incurable enthusiast ; 
for with him all personal experience of a divine witness by the Spirit 
of God in the heart was rank enthusiasm: and this Lady Hunt- 
ingdon maintained as the essence of truth and Christianity. She 
pleaded for the application and enjoyment of divine truth in the 
conscience ; Warburton for bishops, priests, and deacons, and the 
two sacraments of sacerdotal administration, as essential to the 
being of a Christian. Through life this singular man was strongly 
prejudiced against, and warmly opposed and censured, both the 
principles and people that Lady Huntingdon honoured and re- 
spected : and on numberless occasions manifested an undeviating 
opposition, contempt of, and endeavour to suppress, what he was 
pleased to style Methodism, but which her ladyship loved and 
vindicated.”—Pp. 444, 445. 


4. 

Now under such a variety of judgments from the Epis- 
copal Bench, when York, London, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Oxford, Lincoln, and Rochester, stood in opposition 
to Worcester, Derry, and Peterborough,—and Canter- 
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bury and an earlier Gloucester, beginning with a censure, 
softened towards the Methodists, as they grew towards 
schism,—what was the necessary consequence to the new 
Reformers themselves, as regards their work whether 
of proselytism or protest? This great advantage at- 
tached to them over their antagonists: they had a 
message to deliver, a position to defend, and that one 
and the same to all: the latter had none. Their oppo- 
nents did not maintain any definite, or aggressive, or 
opposite doctrine, such as the sacramental power of the 
Church, or the catholic character of their own creed ; 
they did not even agree together in opinion practically. 
Now the natural effect of this must ever be to create in 
the mind of assailants a great notion of their own supe- 
riority. They will consider their own view to be true 
because it is a view, and they will regard the opinions 
opposed to it, not as constituting one whole, but as 
random ideas, which mean nothing in themselves, and 
whose real place is only assignable according to their 
approximation to, or divergence from, their own. This 


is what we see before our eyes, or did till lately. _ 


Persons of what have been called evangelical sentiments 
have not deigned to contemplate or investigate the 
opinions of sounder Churchmen, except in relation to 
what they held themselves. They have condescended 
to applaud when others approached them in this or that 
point, and have called them “promising,” or “interesting ;”” 
but they have not dwelt upon, so as to understand, or 
perhaps in charity they have dismissed from their minds, 
whatever was contrary to their own opinions. They 
fave not thought it worth while to inquire whether such 
approach to themselves might not legitimately consist 
with an opposition to them in certain other points ; they 
have not tried to enter into the system or frame of mind 
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of a High-Church opponent, but have thought that where 
he agreed with them in opinion, this was pro tanto 
a move towards themselves. In the same way Milner 
treats the early Fathers; a reader of his history would 
never dream that the said Fathers had aught of oneness 
and system in their teaching ; he would think that they 
held a mass of disconnected notions, some good, some 
bad, as it might be ; some Lutheran, others superstitious, 
some pagan, some Jewish, some philosophic; nothing of 
an integral creed which had to be mastered, nothing 
which could serve to set them on a level with himself, or 
impair his persuasion of his own right of criticising, 
selecting, and taking the lead. 

Here, if we mistake not, we see the meaning of the 
style of certain publications, to which the last seven 
years have given birth, and which have been accused, 
though more so at first than now, of intemperance and 
harshness, of repelling people, instead of attracting them. 
We suspect their writers thought that the very first point 
to be secured in the controversy, was the inflicting upon 
all readers that theirs was a whole positive consistent 
objective system, which had to be mastered, not one 
which men already partly held and partly not, and from 
which they might pick and choose as they pleased, but 
one which they had to approach, study, enter upon, 
and receive or reject, according to their best judgment. 
They wished it to be recognized as a creed, and to gain 
from others the attention due to one. This they desired 
in the case of all hearers, whether they were what has 
been called evangelical, or of the school of Bishop Marsh 
and Bishop Tomlin. They perhaps wished to inform 
the public, as a first piece of information, that the said 
public had something to learn. They knew that com- 
prehension or compromise was simply beside the mark. 
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They felt that it was no gain, if they so explained away 
their own words, that the parties addressed could con- 
sider that after all they meant by them no more than 
those parties meant already. They knew that there was a 
difference between the one side and the other,and that the 
other must come over to the one, not to set asleep upon 
the notion that the one zs the other. We have made this 
allusion, in illustration of what we would convey con- 
cerning the history of Methodism. Had it been met with 
a definite theology, with an analysis of its errors, and a 
precise discrimination of what was true in it from what 
was false, its supporters would have felt that the Church 
had a meaning in its words, and they would have been 
necessarily thrown on the defensive; but the vague, un- 
systematic mode in which they were encountered did but 
create in their minds an impression of their own supe- 
riority, as if their own view must unavoidably be taken by 
all who would be religious, for none other could be found. 

The other more obvious evil resulting from the then 
condition of the Church in relation to Methodism, was 
her abandonment of authority in her dealings with them. 
As we have already said, man craves for an object of 
veneration: and if not supplied with those which God 
has appointed, he will take what offers. The office of 
ecclesiastical authorities is to lead and guide to their 
rightful issues the great movements of the human mind, 
which are ever characterized by passion and error, but 
ever based on some portion of truth. If these guides will 
not act, others will act for them. So it was in the case 
before us: the rulers of the Church did not understand 
her mission, and Lady Huntingdon became acting bishop 
instead of them. ‘This unconscious assumption on her 
ladyship’s part of an hierarchical position is confessed by 
Whitfield in so many words. “Good Lady Huntingdon,” 
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he says in a letter to the Countess Delitz, “goes on 
acting the part of a mother in Israel more and more. 
For a day or two she has had five clergymen under her 
roof, which makes her ladyship look “ke a good arch- 
bishop, with his chaplains around him. Her house is a 
Bethel: to us in the ministry it looks like a college. We 
have the sacrament every morning, heavenly conversa- 
tion all day, and preach at night. This is to live at court 
indeed !”—P. 163. 

The following passage is to the same purpose, showing 
that what the Church will not do well, others will do ill 
instead : 


‘* When the great leaders had once admitted the assistance of 
lay-preachers, volunteers in abundance offered their zealous ser 
vices. If they had been disposed to be nice in their selection, it 
was not in their power. They had called up a spirit which they 
could not lay; but they were still able to control and direct it. 
They had taken no step in their whole progress so reluctantly ag 
this. The measure was forced upon them by circumstances, and 
by the strong remonstrances of Lady Huntingdon, whose pene- 
trating mind perceived that, if these men were not permitted to 
preach with the sanction of Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Wesley, they 
would not be withheld from exercising the power which they felt 
in themselves. Her ladyship had coolly and impartially considered 
the difficulties of the case; and upon the calmest view of it, not- 
' withstanding her educational prejudices in favour of the Esta- 
blished Church, and her repugnance to the irregularity which was 
sanctioned by this step, she still thought that those who were 
called only of God, and not of man, had more right to preach.’— 
Pp. 60, 61. 


Another decision, conceptzs verbis, is addressed to a 
clergyman of well-known and respected name, whose 
preaching did not quite please her. Thus she speaks ex 
cathedra,—Selina Episcopa, dilecto filio Henrico Venn: 


“Oh, my friend, we can make no atonement to a violated law— 
we have no inward holiness of ourown. Cling not to such beggarly 
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elements—such filthy rags—mere cobwebs of Pharisaical pride, 
but look to Him who hath wrought out a perfect righteousness for 
His people. ci. '. My dear friend, 0 longer let false doctrines dis- 
grace your pulpit, Preach Christ crucified as the only foundation of 
the sinner’s hope. Preach Him as the author and finisher, as well 
as the sole object, of faith. .... May His gracious benediction 
rest upon your labours! and may you be blessed to the conversion 
of very many, who shall be your joy and crown of rejoicing in the 
great day, when the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall appear.”— 
Pp. 2257226, 


In like manner she says of Cheltenham : 


“T sincerely hope that / may be enabled to pay much attention to 
this interesting field of labour. There is certainly an incorrigible 
apathy prevalent among the gay who frequent this place..... 
Nevertheless, not a few have given manifest proofs of the reality of 
their conversion. . . . Over such we do and will rejoice as the frudz 
of our humble efforts.”—P. 434. 


Again, about her students in the same place— 


“JT wrote to (Shenstone) fo order him to France, as having a 
more able one Zo employ while the company was there. But he 
sent him back, and said he would not go. I then repeated my 
vraers to both to change..... The wicked and most shameful 
confusion they have made in Wales must be no longer continued. 

. My own ministers must have the lead through! all the work, 
Such ‘reproach makes my heart ache, and often makes me, like him 
under the juniper tree, say, ‘It is better for me to die,’ but strength 
comes for the next day of trial.’—P. 435. 


Might not this be a translation from St. Basil, bating 


the proper names, or the allocution of some Pope, whose 
legates had been insulted ? 


5. 
She, as other persons, had many cares of office, from 
the misconduct or waywardness of those over whom she 
presided. One awkward matter concerned Dr. Haweis, 
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though we are not sure that we rightly apprehend her 
biographer’s account of it. “In the number of those,’ 
he says, “who stood forth in the midst of abounding 
reproach and hostility, and bore a fearless and faithful 
testimony to the grace and atonement of the Redeemer, 
was the late venerable Dr. Haweis, who had entered the 
University as a gentleman-commoner of Christ Church, 
but afterwards removed to Magdalen Hall. Early in 
life he was awakened under the powerful ministry of that 
good man, Mr. Walter, of Truro.’—P. 226. Eventually 
he had the living of Aldwinckle, in Northamptonshire, 
and Mr. Newton said that his preaching there “sounded 
like the report of a cannon through the country” (p. 
420), and in consequence he attracted vast congregations 
to his church. One instance of its success is recorded 
by our biographer. There was an old innkeeper, who, 
having entered the church for the singing, closed his ears 
with his hands when the sermon was to begin: when, a 
fly stinging his nose, he suddenly removed them just in 
time to hear the text given out “in a voice that sounded 
like thunder.” The words were, “‘ He that hath ears,” etc. ; 
he listened, and he was converted in consequence. Such 
was the incumbent of Aldwinckle’s powers. And now 
let us review the circumstances under which he found 
himself in this influential position. 

The former incumbent, a Mr. Kimpton, had fallen into 
difficulties, and, becoming a prisoner in the King’s Bench, 
proposed to sell the advowson, which it appears was his, 
in order, by the price it might fetch, to release himself 
from his painful situation. As he could not be dispensed 
from residence, he had no option but to sell the living at 
once; and, as delay occurred in finding a purchaser, he 
put in Dr. Haweis, at Mr. Madan’s suggestion, to keep 
it meanwhile, lest the presentation should lapse to the 
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Bishop of the diocese. The circumstance of inimediate 
possession increased of course its money value, and 
before many months had elapsed it was sold for a thou- 
sand guineas. The bargain, however, could not take 
effect without Dr. Haweis; and he, on being informed 
of it, refused to resign, and denied he had made any 
promise to do so. On this, he was asked at least to 
make some compensation to Mr. Kimpton, for the loss he 
would sustain, but he answered, rightly enough, that he 
could not be party to any such simoniacal proceeding ; 
moreover, he had already laid out £300 on the parson- 
age. Then Mr. Kimpton turned to Mr. Madan, insisting 
that on the face of the matter he never could have in- 
tended to give so valuable a property out and out to Dr. 
Haweis, a stranger to him, and a young man, to the 
depreciation of its market value, which of course he 
needed to raise to the utmost; but Mr. Madan took a 
contrary view, and as there had been no third party in the 
transaction, who might have been a witness in the matter, 
Mr. Kimpton gained nothing by his appeal. Then Dr. 
Hawies gave him his coup de grace by laying the case 
before the Lord Chancellor, to whom Mr. Madan was 
chaplain, and who decided that Mr. Kimpton had no 
remedy in law. Indeed, no other decision was possible ; 
and the poor man remained a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, with a son driven out of his mind, and his family 
nearly starving. 

All this shocked Lady Huntingdon ; and, as it was a 
money matter, she had both a plea and a meaning when 
she interfered. She purchased of Mr. Kimpton for 4 1000 
what she could not take away from Dr. Haweis; and thus 
gained a claim for exercising her ecclesiastical functions, 
and giving both him and his friend her views of the 
transaction. She addressed herself to Mr. Madan, “ On 
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having your representation read over,” she says in it, 
“my sentiment on that point I most freely gave, and 
thought, as the matter stood, I could not see how Mr 
Haweis, as an honest man, could continue to hold that 
living.” Then, after relating how she had herself pur- 
chased the advowson, and released Mr. Kimpton from 
confinement, she continues, “It remains now only for me 
to pray God to enable both you and Mr. Haweis to make 
every proper and public concession to the world for any 
conscious infirmity, weakness, temptation, or mistaken 
step, through this transaction. May you stand by the 
cross of Christ in this humbling and trying instance,” etc. 
—P. 418. Mr. Madan, however, was equal to the occasion. 
He wrote back, “As to the concessions your ladyship is 
pleased to mention, as we do not conceive we have any to 
make so we may assure you that none can ever be made.” 

Such was the issue of an affair, in which, whatever we 
think of Mr. Madan, Dr. Haweis does not particularly 
shine ; but, if faith, such as he was considered to have, 
blots out all, even the most enormous sins, it is not 
wonderful if Lady Huntingdon and her friends con- 
sidered it a sovereign prophylactic against any prospec- 
tive mischief happening to his soul from mere peccadillos 
against the law whether of charity, generosity, equity, or 
honour. Accordingly our biographer gently observes,— 
supposing Dr. Haweis “to have erred in this, let the 
mistakes of such men be beacons for our admonition 
and warning, while their fidelity and devotedness inspire 
us with the zeal of imitation and arouse us to exertion.” 
—P. 421. He tells us too that “Mr. Romaine, Mr. 
Venn, as well as Mr. Newton, visited him in his living; 
the friendship of such men is unequivocal testimony to 
the piety of Dr. Haweis.” Nay, even as regards Lady 
Huntingdon herself, we are struck to find that “ however 
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severe might be her ladyship’s opinion of this trans- 
action at the moment, she had always entertained a high 
opinion of the pzety and moral worth of Mr. Haweis; he 
became one of her preachers, then her chaplain, and he 
was appointed by her will one of the chief managers of 
her chapel.”—P. 414. 

A word must be added about Mr. Madan on his own 
score, who was Dr. Haweis’s associate in the foregoing 
transaction. He was “a friend and intimate of Lady 
Huntingdon,” who, as the noble cadet informs us, “had 
been well acquainted with his mother-in-law, Lady 
Hale, relict of Sir Bernard Hale, etc., the friend, etc., of 
her ladyship’s grandfather, Sir Richard Levinge, etc., 
and uncle toa lady who married Sir E. Dering, Bart., 
Lady Huntingdon’s cousin, and grandson to Lady Anne 
Shirley.” He was originally bred to the bar, but being 
sent by some gay companions to hear Wesley, by way 
of affording them amusement, he was converted on the 
spot by that wonderful preacher, and when his friends 
asked him, on his return, whether “he had taken off the 
old Methodist,’ he answered, “No, gentlemen, but he 
has taken me off.’ Mr. Madan was the founder and first 
chaplain of the Lock Hospital. Our author’s eloquence 
rises almost to the sublime in his description of this well- 
connected divine: 


“ The lawyer turning divine was novel—curiosity prevailed among 
the million of the metropolis. The manly eloquence of the preacher 
drew general attention and excited applause. The poor heard the 
Gospel with gladness, and the rich were not sent empty away. 
Many were filled with wonder. The croaking cry of prejudice was 
silenced—her raven voice sunk amidst the loud acclaims of the 
friends of religion, who heard the doctrines of the Reformation 
nobly defended by an able advocate, whose knowledge was equal 
to his zeal. Like Boanerges, a son of thunder, he proclaimed the 
law from the flaming mountain; and from the summit of Zion’s 


we 
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hill, he appeared a Barnabas, a son of consolation. Mr. Madan 
was rather tall in stature, and of a robust constitution ; his coun- 
tenance was majestic, open, and engaging, and his looks command- 
ing veneration ; his delivery is said to have been peculiarly grace- 
ful. He preached without notes; his voice was musical, well- 
modulated, full, and powerful; his language plain, nervous, pleasing, 
and memorable ; and his arguments strong, bold, rational, and con- 
clusive ; his doctrines were drawn from the sacred fountain; he 
was mighty in the Scriptures—a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed of his labours, rightly dividing the word of truth.”— 
Pp. 166, 167. 


After a time he itinerated in Wiltshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, and Nottinghamshire, 
and he and another are spoken of by Mr. Ryland as 
being “like men baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire, fervent in spirit, and setting their faces as a flint.”— 
P. 431. An account of a sermon is also given us, in which 
“he showed what regeneration was not, but more espe- 
cially what it was,” with great power.—P. 432. And he 
himself speaks, in a letter to Wesley, of Lord and Lady 
Darmouth, as “dveathing after inward holiness, as the 
hart panteth after the waterbrooks.’—P. 433. At a 
later date, this gentleman, thus paralleled to St. John and 
St. Barnabas, baptized with fire and enlightened in the 
nature of regeneration, actually wrote a book, called 
“ Thelyphthora, ora Treatise on Female Ruin,” in which 
he advocates polygamy, as an expedient for setting things 
straight. 

If Luther found his representative in Mr. Madan as 
regards a point of Christian morality, he had a disciple 
as regards a far more conspicuous peculiarity of his mind 
in a better man, Mr. Berridge, of Everton. This gentle- 
man, of whom an anecdote has already been told, amid 
many good points of character, was totally destitute of 
reverence, and can hardly rebut the severe censure of 
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Mr. Southey, that he was “ buffoon as well as fanatic.” 
The author of the work before us maintains that he was 
neither, on the following grounds, first, because ‘“ Lady 
Huntingdon invited him repeatedly to meet at her house 
the eloquent and the courtly ;” secondly, because “Mr, 
Whitfield called him an Angel of the Church, and em- 
ployed him as his substitute at Tottenham Court Chapel, 
and the Tabernacle;” thirdly, because Mr. Simeon 
‘“ preached his funeral sermon ;” fourthly, because Clare 
Hall “presented him to the vicarage of Everton ;” and 
fifthly, because he served the “office of moderator.”— 
P. 367. However, he allows that Mr. Berridge “ often 
caused a smile that he might create a tear ;” we do not 
fully enter into the antithesis; “a hazardous,” he con- 
tinues, “if not an unwarrantable experiment in the 
pulpit ;” but he excuses it on the ground that “his 
perfect scholarship as a classic enabled him to give point 
to piquant thoughts,” and that “there will be some buf- 
foonery wherever Aristophanic Greek is understood ;” 
that is, we suppose, among all distinguished scholars in 
both Universities. We are told that he was inferior in 
learning to very few of the most celebrated men of litera. 
ture and science in the University, and “that from his 
entrance to Clare Hall to his being vicar of Everton, he 
regularly studied fifteen hours a day.” 


“ His stature was tall, but not awkward—his make was lusty, but 
not corpulent; his voice deep, but not hoarse,—strong, but not 
noisy ; his pronunciation was distinct, but not broad. In his 
countenance there was gravity without grimace. His address was 
solemn, but not sour—-easy, but not careless—deliberate, but not 
drawling—pointed, but not personal—affectionate, but not fawning. 
He would often weep, but never whine. His sentences were short, 
but not ambiguous; his ideas were collected, but not crowded. 
Upon the whole, his manner and person were agreeable and 


majestic, 
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‘For twenty-four years he continued to ride nearly one hundred 
miles and to preach some ten or twelve sermons every week. At 
home, for his hearers who came from a distance, his table was 
served, and his stables open for their horses ; and abroad, houses 
and barns were rented, lay preachers supplied, and his own expenses 
paid out of his own pocket. His ear was ever attentive to the tale 
of woe ; his eye was keen to observe the miseries of the poor ; the 
law of kindness was written upon his heart, and his hand was 
always ready to administer relief. The gains of his vicarage, ot 
his fellowship, and of his patrimonial income (for his father died 
very rich), and even his family plate, were appropriated to support 
his liberality. He was also a favourite with Lady Huntingdon. 
To her he was indebted for much spiritual light, and her liberality 
in other matters was felt and acknowledged by him.”—Pp. 368, 369 


There is much in this account which raises respect for 
the subject of it: but to have a full view of his character, 
we should read the following strange letter to Lady 
Huntingdon, which seems to be a fair specimen of the 
author’s style: 


“ My Lady,—Your letter just suited my case: it was a bleeding 
plaister for a bleeding heart. These many months I have done 
little else but mourn for myself and others, to see how we lie among the 
tombs, contented with a decent suit of grave-clothes. At times my 
heart has been refreshed with these words, ‘On the land of my 
people is come up briars and thorns, until the Spirit be poured out 
upon them from on high;’ but the comfort soon vanisheth, like 
gleams of a winter sun. I cannot wish for transports such as we 
once had, and which almost turned our heads ; but I do long to see 
a spirit poured of triumphant faith, heavenly love, and steadfast 
cleaving to the Lord. 

“ Before I parted with honest Glasscott, I cautioned him much 
against petticoat snares. He has burnt his wings already. Sure 
he will not imitate a foolish gnat, and hover again about the candle? 
If he should fall into a sleeping-nap, he will soon need a flannel 
night-cap, and a rusty chain to fix him down, like a church Bible to 
the reading-desk. No trap so mischievous to the field preacher as 
wedlock, and it is laid for him at every hedge corner. Matrimony 
has quite maimed poor Charles [Wesley], and might have spoiled 
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John [Wesley] and George [Whitfield], if a wise Master had not 
graciously sent them a pair of ferrets. Dear George has now got 
his liberty again, and he will ’scape well if he is not caught by 
another tenter-hook. 

“Eight or nine years ago, having been grievously tormented with 
house keepers, I truly had thoughts about looking out for a Jezebel 
myself. But it seemed highly needful to ask advice of the Lord. 
So falling down on my knees before a table, with a Bible between 
my hands, I besought the Lord to give mea direction. Then letting 
the Bible fall open of itself, I fixed my eyes immediately on these 
words, ‘When my son was entered into his wedding chamber, he 
fell down and died.’—2 Esdras x. 1. This frightened me heartily, 
you may easily think ; but Satan, who stood peeping at my elbow, 
not liking the heavenly caution, presently suggested a scruple that 
the book was apocryphal, and the words not to be heeded. Well, 
after a short pause, I fell on my knees again, and prayed the Lord 
not to be angry with me, whilst, like Gideon, I requested a second 
sign, and from the canonical scripture. Then letting my Bible fali 
open as before, I fixed my eyes directly on this passage, ‘ Thou 
shalt not take thee a wife, neither shalt thou have sons or daughters 
in this place.’—Jer. xvi. 2. I was now completely satisfied ; and 
being thus made acquainted with my Lord’s mind, I make it one 
part of my prayers. And I can look on these words not only as a 
rule of direction, but as a promise of security: ‘Thou shalt not 
take a wife;’ that is, ‘I will keep thee from taking one.’ 

“This method of procuring divine intelligence is much flouted 
by flimsy professors who walk at large, and desire not that sweet 
and secret access to the mercy-seat which babes of the kingdom 
do find. During the last twelve years I have had occasion to con- 
sult the oracle three or four times on matters that seemed important 
and dubious, and have received answers full and plain.”—Pp. 
388, 389. 

What Lady Huntingaon thought of this singular style 
does not appear; but we have to thank her biographer 
for a very striking and friendly remonstrance, addressed 
to the same person by Mr. Thornton ; which, though too 
long to quote, shows us that not all, who agreed in reli- 
gious sentiments with Mr. Berridge, agreed with him in 


his peculiar mode of enforcing them. 
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5. 

It is sometimes urged that our Church is much 
indebted to Whitfield and Wesley; and that if we wil! 
not praise them, we must either be ungrateful to good 
men, or paradoxically deny their instrumentality in 
bringing about the present seriousness and _ activity 
which exists within its pale. Now we fully grant that 
they have been instruments in the hands of Providence 
of raising the standard and extending the influence of 
religion in the land, and yet we do not see that the 
Church should be called their debtor at all. In the 
view indeed of their followers, the Church is: indebted 
to them of course; for what is the Church, as they 
would say, but an earthly and voluntary society, and 
what were they but immediately commissioned ministers 
of grace acting upon it? But though their conclusion 
is clear enough upon their principles, it does not follow 
that it is clear upon ours; on the contrary, that it is 
plainly illogical and unsound a very little consideration 
will show. For churchmen would maintain, as a first 
principle in the question, that whatever spiritual gift 
Whitfield and Wesley possessed, it came, as from the 
Most High, so through His Church. By the Church 
they were baptized, by the Church they were ordained ; 
from the Church they received the creed, whatever por- 
tion of it they preserved inviolate: they have nothing to 
boast of, nothing which they did not receive through her, 
who was providentially made their greatest of earthly 
benefactors. As well may a son have a claim ona 
parent, or a servant attempt works of supererogation 
towards his master, as ministers of the Church become 
her patrons. What Scripture says of meritorious works 
of a servant towards his master, applies to the relation 
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of these great preachers towards her whose sons and 
ministers they were. “Doth he thank that servant 
because he did the things that were commanded him? 
I trow not.” She gave them the grace of baptism, zz 
order that they might show forth their light, or rather 
her light in them; she ordained them, zz order that 
they might preach repentance and gather souls 
into her bosom. As far as they did this, they only 
did what they had vowed to do; as far as they did 
something else, they did not benefit her, but were un- 
natural children and false priests. They had devoted 
themselves to her service for God’s sake: whatever 
natural gifts they might possess were made over to 
her, who had made these gifts (what by nature they 
were not) gracious. 

All this of course will not be granted for an instant 
by those who do not allow that the Church can forgive 
sins or convey grace; but, because they refuse to accept 
our doctrinal principles, it is very hard that they should 
think it incumbent upon us to acquiesce in theirs. Now 
we are persuaded that the Church is a living body; it 
will ever have life unto the end; any branch of it that 
does not show life is no real part of it. The English 
Church could not but have had a revival, if it be a 
branch of the true Church ; that Wesley and Whitfield 
were the instruments of that revival (as far as they were 
such), was what may be called an accident of Provi- 
dence, but that the Church should revive is an inspired 
promise from the beginning. The Church Established, 
if so be, may not be a true branch; the English people, 
if so be, may have forfeited the gift; and surely we are 
all most unworthy of it, and have abundant -cause for 
thankfulness, so far as we have reason to suppcse that 
we still have it. But, taking for granted, what we all 
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maintain, that she is a true branch, then it is no strange 
accident, no unusual Providence, no deed of Wesley’s or 
Whitfield’s that has roused her from her lethargy, but a 
consequence of the great, ordinary, and universal law of 
the Gospel, that “all her children shall be taught of the 
Lord,” and that “their ears shall hear a word behind 
them, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it,” and that 
“His words in her mouth shall not depart out of her 
mouth for ever.” 

In a word, these men either spoke truth or falsehood ; 
if and as far as they spoke falsehood, they have nothing 
to boast of; if and as far as they spoke truth, they did but 
receive from the Church a gift, and they did but fulfil for 
the Church a prophecy. What they did ill was their 
own, what they did well was hers. They were honoured, 
not she benefited. With this suggestion to those whom 
it may concern, we lay down this copious and not un- 
interesting, but ill-digested and ill-arranged Volume. 


October, 1840. 


NOTE ON Essay IX. 


The “France” mentioned in p. 414 supr. seems to 
have denoted the Independent Meeting in the late Mr. 
Thomas Keble’s Parish in Gloucestershire near Chal- 
ford, which, he once wrote to tell me, “was certainly 
built about Lady Huntingdon’s time, and was always 
in his time called by the people ‘ France.’” 
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